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ADVERTISEMENT, 
Prefixed to Fs FIRST Kunriem 


* is hoped, that the good Senſe, and 
exalted Piety of theſe Reflections, may 
render them of ſome Uſe to the World in 
general: And Thoſe who had the Happi- 
neſs of a perſonal Acquaintance with the 
Author, will be pleaſed to have an Oppor- 
tunity of profiting by her Thoughts, now 
they are no longer permitted to enjoy the 
Benefit of her Example. 


* 


* * Theſe Reflections are printed and ſold”. 
ſeparate, and are in the Catalogue of ſuc” 
Books as are diſtributed by the Society for 
Promoting n Knowledge. 
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„NM LORD, thou haſt ſearched me out, 
and known me: Thou knoweſt my 
Ta. Down- ſitting and mine Up- riſing: Thou 
e art about my Path and about my Bed, and 
ſpieſt out all my Ways,” 3 
How true, how aſtoniſhing is this Thought! 


de known to Him. No Creature is too incon- 
ſiderable for his Notice, who is the Maker 
of all, and “ careth for all alike.” The 


REFLECTIONS 


Almighty God, my Maker, is ever preſent. 
with me. He is infinite in Being, and there. 
fore muſt be every where. He is infinite in 
Knowledge, and therefore every Thing muſt 


AP 


Friends, the Relations, and Acquaintance, 


whom 1 ſee and converle with every Day. 
know not half ſo much of my Conduct as 


He "docs, nor are half ſo attentive. to it. 
. B IIowW. 
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How hourly careful ſhould I be, then, to ap- 


prove myſelf to Him! Among my Relations 


and Friends there are ſome, whom I regard 
more than the reſt, either out of greater Af- 
fection for their Goodneſs and Kindneſs; or 
out of Reverence for their greater Wiſdom 


and Dignity; or out of Intereſt, as being ca- 
pable of doing me more Good or Hurt. All 


theſe Moti ves of the higheſt Regard are join- 
ed in Him. His Excellence is more than 
Thought can conceive: Whatever is beauti- 


ful, or good, or amiable in the World, flows 


from Him as its Source. In Him is all Great- 
neſs and Majeſty, all Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge: Every Thing that is glorious, awful, 
venerable. My hourly Dependence 1s upon 


Him, and all my Expectations through an 
Eternity to come. From Him I have receiv- 


ed my Life, my Being, every Power and Fa- 
culty of Soul and Body. Every innocent 
Delight I enjoy, is his Gift: In every Dan- 
ger, he is my preſent Help. No Power but 
his could guide me ſafely through the intri- 
.cate Mazes of Life. Hitherto his Providence 
has carefully watched over me, and his Right 
Hand has held me-up: And through all my 
future Life He, who is Truth itſelf, has 


$ NB 4:4 3 


promiſed never to fail me nor forſake me, if 


on my Part, I will but ſerve him faithfully, 
as in my baptiſmal Vow I have promiſed to 


do. That bleſſed Covenant I am going to 


renew; by partaking of the holy Sacrament. 


Had not our bleſſed Saviour died to redeem 
EZ Mankind, we muſt all have appeared before 
anall-ſeeing God, of infinite Juſtice and Ho- 


lineſs, without Security of being conſidered 
otherwiſe than as Objects of Diſpleaſure. 
But we know, that he looks upon us now, 
as Objects of the tendereſt Mercy. He in- 


vites us to © pour out our Hearts before 


« Him,” at all Times: © To call upon Him 
* in the Time of Trouble. To look unto 
e Him, and be ſaved.“ O my Soul, in all 
thy Ways acknowledge Him, 1 He ſhall 
direct thy Paths. 

Let me then aſk myſelf, as in his Sight, 


what is the general Turn of my Temper, 
and Diſpoſition of my Mind? My moſt tri- 


fling Words and Actions are obſerved by 


Him: And every Thought is naked to his 


Eye. Could I ſuppoſe the King, or any the 


greateſt Perſon I have any Knowledge of, 


were within Reach of obſerving my common 
daily Behaviour, though unſeen by me, 
' 9 3 
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: ſhould I not be very particularly careful to 

. preſerve it, in every Reſpect, decent, and be- 

coming? Should I allow myſelf in any little 

* froward Humours? Should I not be aſhamed 
o appear peeviſh and ill- natured? Should I 

*uſe ſo much as one harſh or unhandſome 

Expreſſion even to my Equal, or my meaneſt 

Inferior, even were I ever ſo much pro- 

voked? Muchleſs ſhould I behave irreverent- 

ly to my Parents or Superiors. This awful 

Being, in whom | live and move, and from 

whom no Obſcurity can hide me, by whom 

s the very Hairs of my Head areall numbered, 

He knows the Obligations of every Rela- 
tion in Life. He ſees in their full Light 
the reciprocal Duties of Parents and Chil- | 

_ dren, of Huſbands and Wives, of Neigh- 

bours and Fellow-Servants. He knows the 

aggravated Guilt of every Offence againſt 

theſe Ties of Society, however we may be 

diſpoſed to treat them as Trifles: And every i 

Piece of Stubbornneſs and Pride, of ill Hu- 

1 mour and Paſſion, of Anger and Reſent- 

ment, of Sullenneſs and Perverſeneſs, ex- 

5 us to His juſt Indignation. 4 
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MON D „ 


MOND 
LESSED are they that do hunger. 
and thirſt after Righteouſneſs. 


cc 


Our Lord and Saviour has pronounced this 


Bleſſedneſs, and through his Grace, I hope 
to partake of it. Hunger and Thirſt natu- 
rally prompt us to ſeek, without Delay, the 
Means of fatisfying them. What then 1s 
the Food of the Mind? Wholeſome Inſtruc- 
tion and religious Meditation. If then I ſin- 
cerely do hunger and thirſt after Righteouſ- 
neſs, I ſhall be frequently feeding my Mind 
with pious Books and Thoughts. I ſhall. 
make the Returns of theſe Meals as regular 
as I can, and ſeldom ſhall I find any Neceſſity 


ſtrong enough to make me miſs them a whole 


Day together.—But then it ought to be re- 
membered too, that even theſe, the beſt Hours 
of my Life, ought never to encroach upon 
the Duties and Employments of my Station, 


= whatever they may be. Am I in a ſuperior 


Station of Life? My Duty then probably. 


takes in a large Compaſs: And I am account 


able to my Maker for all thoſe Talents en- 


truſted with me by Him, for the Benefit of 


3 my 
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my Fellow-Creatures. I muſt not think of 
living to myſelf alone, or devoting that Time 
to ĩimitate the Employment of Angels, which 
was given me ſor the Service of Men. Re- 
ligion muſt be my chief End, and my beſt 
Delight: It muſt regulate all I think, or do; 
but whatever my Station is, I muſt fulfil all 
its Duties. Have I Leiſure and Genius? I 
muſt give a due Portion of my Time to the 
elegant Improvements of Life: To the ſtudy 
of thoſe Sciences that are an Ornament to 
human Nature: To ſuch Things as may make 
me amiable, and engaging to all whom I con- 
verſe with, that by any Means I may win 
them over to Religion and Goodneſs. For 
if Tam always ſhut up in my Cloſet, and ſpend 
my Time in nothing but Exerciſes of Devo- 
tion, I ſhall be looked upon as moroſe and 
hypocritical, and be difregarded as uſeleſs in 
the World. When this Life is ended, we 
have a whole Eternity before us to ſpend in 
thoſe nobleſt Employments, and higheſt De- 
Tights. But Man, in this low State of Mor- 
tality, pays the moſt acceptable Obedience 
to God, by ſerving his Fellow-Creatures. 
Perhaps all theſe Confiderations are wide 


from my Caſe. So far from having Leiſure 
upon 


3 


ſtrict Maſter, to whom I am juſtly account- 


0D. 7 


upon my Hands, I have ſcarce a Moment free 


from the neceſſary Engagements of Buſineſs 


and bodily Labour. While I am working 
hard for Bread for myſelf and my a of 


or attending diligently the Commands of a 


able for every Hour I have, how can I find 
frequent Opportunities for ſtudying - the 
Word of God, or much Time to ſpend in de- 
vout Meditation? Why, happily, much is 
not required, provided I make the beſt Uſe ' 
of what little I have. Some Time I muſt 
needs have on Sundays, and this I may im- 
prove. I may diligently attend to what 1 
hear at Church: I may examine whether 


my own Practice is conformable to what I 


am there taught: And I may ſpend ſome 
Hours in that Day, either in good Diſcourſe, 
with ſuch as are able to inſtruct me, or in 
reading ſuch religious Books, as are put into 
my Hands. Still enough will be left for 


| | Chear ful .Conver fation 3 and pleaſant Wal ks. 


Why ſhould either of them be the leſs chear- 
ful, for a Mixture of religious Thoughts? 


3 What indeed is there ſo gladdening as they 


are? Be my State ever ſo mean and toilſome, 


as a Chriſtian, if indeed I behave like one, I 


3 2 B 4 5 | am 
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am equal tothegreateſt Monarchupon Earth. 
Be my Misfortunes and Sorrows never ſo ſe- 
vere, as a Chriſtian I can look beyond Death 
to an Eternity of Happineſs, of Happineſs 
certain, and unſpeakable. Theſe Thoughts, 
therefore, I ſhould keep upon my Mind, 
through the whole Week: They ſnould be 
the Amuſement of my Labour, and the Re- 
lief of my Wearineſs: And when my Heart 
is thus ready, I ſhall gladly take every Op- 
portunity to ſing and give Praiſe. 1 ſhall 
awake early to worſhip that God, who is my 
Defence and my Delight; and I ſhall cloſe / 
every Evening with Prayer and Thankſgiv- 
ing to Him, whoſe © Ways are Ways of 
«© Pleaſantneſs, and all whoſe Paths are 
«© Peace. Whenever I can have a Quarter | 
of an Hour to ſpare from the neceſſary Bufi- Þ| 
neſs, and the (at fit Times) as neceſſary Re- 
laxations of Life, which while they are in- 
nocent, moderate, and reaſonable, will never 
be diſapproved by that good God, who has 
created every Thing that is comely and plea- | 
ſant in the World, and invites us to rejoice, 
and do Good, all the Days of our Life: When 
1 have any ſpare Time, I ſhall gladly ſpend 
it in 5 with Reverence and Attention, 
 fome 


48 
= 
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ND 
ſome Portions of the Bible. In all my com- 
mon Converſation, I ſhall have my Eye con- 
tinually up to Him, who alone can direct my 
Paths to Happineſs and Improvement, and 
crown all my Endeavours with the beſt Suc- 
ceſs. I ſhall try to be ſomething the better 
for every Scene of Life J am engaged in: To 
be ſomething the wiſer for every Day's Con- 
verſation and Experience. And let me not 
fear, but that if I daily thus faithfully ſtrive 
to grow in Holineſs and Goodneſs, be my 
Growth at the preſent never ſo impercepti- 
ble, I « ſhall in due Time arrive at the Mea- 
« ſure of the Fulneſs of Stature in Chriſt. 

= That I may be better for the laſt twenty= 
= four Hours, let me examinea little what Tem- 
per I have been in all that Time. In gene- 
ral, perhaps, I can recollect nothing much 
= amiſs in-it: But let me deſcend to Particu- 
lars. Things are often very faulty, that ap- 
pear at firſt Sight very trifling. Perhaps I 
have ſo fond a Conceit of myſelf, as to think, 
that I can never be in the Wrong. Has any 
Uneaſineſs happened in the Family this laſt 


= £ Day? Perhaps I think the Fault was wholly 


4 in others, and the Right entirely on my Side. 
1 But a not to remember, that in all Diſs 
| B 5 OY Putes, 
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putes, there is generally ſome Fault on both 
Sides? Perhaps They begun: But did not 
I carry it on? They gave the Provocation: 
Burt did not I take it Am not I too apt 
to imagine, that it would be mean entirely 
to let a Quarrel drop, when I have a fair Op- 


 portunuty to reaſon, and argue, and reproach, 


to vindicate my injured Merit, and aſſert my 
Right? Yet, is this agreeable to the Precepts 
and Example of Him, who when he was 
«« reviled, reviled not again?” Is it agreeable 
to His Commands, who has charged me, if 
my Brother treſpaſs againſt me, to forgive 
him, not ſeven Times only, but ſeventy 
Times ſeven? Is it agreeable to that Chriſtian 
Doctrine, which exhorts us, not to think of 
ourſelves highly, but ſoberly, as we ought 
to think: And that in Lowlineſs of Mind, 


every one ſhould think others better than 


himſelf? And alas, how often do I think this 
Diſreſpect, though a flight one, provoking | 


tome? This Situation, though a happy one, 
not good enough for me? How often have I 


had in my Mouth that wiſe- Maxim, that a 


Worm if it is trod upon will turn again! I 
Wretch that I am, ſhall I plead the Exam- | 


ple of a vile Worm of the Earth for diſobey- 
. N ing 


TUESDAY. 11 


ing the Commands of my Saviour, with 
whom I hope hereafter to . in n 
Places? 1 


e 


MUST work the Work of Him who 
ſent me, whileitis Day. If our bleſſed 
3 infinitely great and excellent, was, 
when he aſſumed human Nature, ſo far 
from being exempted from the general Law 
of Nature impoſed on our firſt Father and all 
his Race, Who is there amongſt Men, that 
ſhall plead an Exemption? The Duty of 44 
Employment is twofold: Firſt. as we are 
active and ſpiritual Beings, ill would it be- 
come us to ſit wrapt in Indolence, and ſleep 
away an uſeleſs Life. Conſtant Activity, and 
extenſive Uſefulneſs, is the Perfection of a 
ſpiritual Being. The Great God Himſelf is 
infinitely active. My Father worketh hi- 
« therto, ( ſaith our Saviour,) and 1 work.” 
In their various Degrees, all the Orders of 
Angels are miniſtring Spirits, In the happy 
Worlds above, all is Life and Activity. 
Ang f ſhall Man, who is fo fond of Life, loſe - 
5B 6 5 his 
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his little Portion of it in a lazy Nothful half 
State? Shall he quench thoſe Sparks of Im- 
mortality, that glow in his Boſom, and con- 
tent himſelf with being for three Parts of his 
Time, little better than a Lump of organized 
Clay? Innocent Man in Paradiſe, was not 
made for Idleneſs. But guilty fallen Man 
is peculiarly born to Labour, and to Trou- 
ble. Equally juſt and merciful was the 
Doom pronounced to Adam; © in the Sweat 
« of thy Face thou ſhalt eat Bread.” Hu- 
man Nature corrupted and depraved by the 
Fall of our firſt Parents, would be incapable 
of employing Eaſe and Leiſure to any happy 
Purpoſes. Greatly do we need conſtant 
Employment to keep us out of the Reach of 
thoſe Temptations from within, and from 
mn that in Idleneſs particularly affault 
Greatly do we need to have much of 
our r Minds taken up with perpetual Atten- 
tion to neceſſary Buſineſs, and hourly Duty, 
that they -may not prey too much upon 
- themſelves. Labour and Pain are the ne- 
ceſſary, though unpalatable Medicine of our 
Souls. Shall we refuſe to follow the Pre- 
ſcription of that heavenly Phyfician, who 
drank the bittereſt Cup for us? Toil and 
Trouble 


1 
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Trouble are the juſt Puniſhments of geile 
numan Nature: Shall we rebel againſt our 
awful Judge? Activity and Employment are 
the Law of our Being: And ſhall we not 
obey our ſovereign ure * our N and 
good Creator? 
What then is my proper Buſineſs and 
Employment, that J may ſet diligently to it? 
In moſt Stations of Life, this is too evident 
to be aſked, And it is equally certain, that 
every Station, even the very higheſt, has its 


proper Work and Labour, which whoever 


performs not to the utmoſt of their Power, 
is a wicked and ſlothful Servant, for we have 
all a Maſter in Heaven. 

Come then, my Heart, let us ; chearfully 
ſet about our Buſineſs. Be it Study and 
Improvement of the Mind, Toil of the Body, 
or Induſtry of the Hands: Be it Care of 
our Families and domeſtic Affairs: Be it 
Care of the Public and Diſtribution of Juf= 


| tice: Be it Care of our Neighbours, and 


Charity to the Poor: Be it Education of 
Children, Inſtruction of the Tgnorant, At- 


tendance on the Sick, Culture of the Ground, 


Defence of our Country: Whatever it be, 


let us do it diligently and heartily as unto 


the 
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the Lord, and not unto Men. As Subjects, 


Children, Servants, let us obey our Rulers, 


Parents, Maſters. And if it be the Will of 


Providence to diſable us, for the preſent, 
from all active Service, by confining us in 
Chambers of Sickneſs, in a weak and uſeleſs 
State, let us ſet the Example of an uncom-_ 
plaining Submiſſion, and chearful Reſigna- 
tion: And let Patience, at leaſt, have its * 
fect Work. 

This ſubmiſſive, this humble, this * * 
Diſpoſition, f is Poverty of Spirit. We ought 


to think nothing beneath us; nor to deſire 
any Thing but what is allotted to us. We 


ought to imagine nothing our own, and ſurely 


therefore not our Time: Yet how apt we 


are to think it quite a Hardſhip put upon 


us, if any ſmall Portion of it is to be ſpent 


diſagrecably, and if we have not Hours, and 
Days, and Years, to indulge in careleſs Idle- 
neſs and giddy Pleaſure. 
Among other Works, that of reforming 
my Temper is ſurely a moſt neceſſary one. 
Let me therefore take myſelf a little to taſk. 
How have I behaved the laſt Day? 

1 have not, perhaps, been poſitively out of 
ner: But have I guarded my Diſpoſi- 

tion 
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tion againſt every Failing? Have I not in- 
dulged a nice Fancy, in taking ſome Diſguſt 
at any of thoſe that I converſe with; which, 
trifling as it ſeems at preſent, may, in Time, 
quite alienate our Minds from one another? 
A diſagreeable Look, or Manner, too often 
gives a Prejudice againſt Perſons, who are 
really deſerving. Let me be upon my Guard 
againſt ſuch Prejudices. - Let me overlook 
all trifling Infirmities in others: But let me 
ſpare them the Pain and Difficulty of having 
many ſuch to overlook in me. Let me ob- 
ſerve in every Thing a perfect Cleanlineſs 
and Neatneſs: for nothing is ſo diſguſtful as 

the contrary. Let me be mild and civil, mo- 
derate and diſcreet in all my Ways of ſpeak. ' 
ing: Let my Behaviour always be eaſy and 
obliging, natural and unaffected. Let me 


always preſerve, as much as I can, even un- 


der ſevere Trials, a chearful pleaſing Coun- 
tenance: And, among other Things, let me 
try to avoid, as much as poſſible, falling into 
thoſe little fooliſh Tricks and Peculiarities, 
which every Body is ſo apt to acquire, with- 
out even perceiving it. I cannot help ſeeing 
in others, how diſagreeable they are, though 
in them, I ought as little as poſſible to attend 

; to 
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to it. But let me watch myſelf a little, and 
diſcover, in order to reform whatever I may 
have in me, that makes me leſs agreeable, 
and therefore lefs uſeful, in Society. 


WEDNESDAY. 


| „A God ſaw every Thing that He 
had made, and behold it was very 
ec good. ” 
| Such was the Face of Things at the Crea- 
tion. Every View, that could be taken, was 
a View of Order and Beauty, of Happineſs 
and Pleaſure. Too ſoon, by the Frailty and 
by the Guilt of Man, this happy State was 
changed; and through Sin, Death and Mi- 
ſery entered into the World. Every Part 
of our World was affected by the general 
Diſorder. The Earth produced Thorns and 
Thiſtles. The Seaſons became unfavour- 
able, The Beaſts grew wild and favage: 
And hence ſprung a Neceſſity of Labour 
and Self-Defence. Toil and Wearineſs muſt 
be its natural Conſequence to Bodies now 
become mortal and corruptible. Pain and 
Sickneſs, _ Infirmities of old Age, the Fear 


of 


WEDNESDAY. : 


of Death and Sufferings both for ourſelves 
and our Friends, with all that Variety of 
Evils that burthen human Life: All are the 
ſad Effects of Sin. The Diſorder of our” 
Minds, the Vehemence of our Paſſions, the 
Dimneſs of our Underſtandings, thoſe Ten- 
dencies to Evil, which even the beſt People, 
at ſome Times, muſt feel ſtrongly working 

in their Boſoms, are the bitter Fruits of the 
original Corruption of human Nature in the 
firſt of Men, our common Parent. Hence 
| ſurely we ſhould draw the ſtrongeſt Motives/ 
of Humility, and throw ourſelves down in 
the deepeſt Abaſement of Soul, before that 
God of Holinefs, in whoſe *©* Sight the Hea- 
6 yens are not pure; and who chargeth 
| © his Angels with Folly.” „How much- 

«© more Man which is a Worm, and the Son 
of Man, which is a Worm?“ Unaſſiſted 
= human Nature could not be in a more 
perfect State than our firſt Parents were 
created: Infinitely ſuperior certainly to 
Whatever we can imagine of good or ex- 
cellent among ourſelves. If they were ſuch” 


= frail, ſuch wretched Creatures, and ſo ſoon 


forfeited their very Beings Good God then 
v7 is the very beſt of us! Let our Con- 
« fuſion 
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te fuſion be ever before us:” Let the Shaine 
*« of our Face cover us.“ 
Strange it may ſeem, after theſe Conſide- 
rations, to mention a happy and chearful 
Enjoyment of our Beings, as a ſerious and 
important Duty. Many good Perſons, who 
have deeply dwelt on this dark View of our 
mortal State, have repreſented it as utterly 
unfit and ſinful for ſuch Creatures, in ſuch 
a World, to think of any Thing but Suffer- 
ing and Mourning. But as ſure as our hea- 
venly Father is good to all, and peculiarly 
1 ſo to us, his helpleſs new- adopted Children, 
| | ſo ſurely they are widely miſtaken. The 
blefſed Promiſe of our Redemption was ut- 
tered in the ſame Moment with the Doom 
of our Mortality, and from that Moment all 
was good again. Pain, and Suffering, and 
1 Sorrow, became Remedies to cure our cor- 
rupted Nature: Temptations, but a purify- 
3! ing Fire to prove and to refine our Virtue : 
| And Death, a kind Releaſe from Toil, a happy 
Admiſſion into a better Paradiſe. Through 
our bleſſed Saviour, we have obtained the 
Grace of God to guide us in all our Ways, 
and to ſupport us under all our Diſtreſſes. 
Through Him, in Hin. we have every Thing 
100 that 
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that can make us happy, unleſs we wilfully 
deſtroy ourſelves. ** Rejoice then, in the 
Lord, all ye Righteous, be thankful all 0 
© who are true of Heart.“ | 
Serious and careful indeed we ought to 
be, watchful and diligent, humble and ſub- 
miſſive: Reflecting deeply on the Frailty and 
Vileneſs of our Nature, and the important, 


the eternal Intereſt, that depends on this 
our ſhort, and very uncertain Time of Trial 


here. In this Senſe, we ought to © work 


i e out our Salvation with Fear and Trem 


te bling,“ and even to “ rejoice before the 
« Lord with Reverence.” But while we 


| © keep Innocence, and take Heed to the 
© © Thing that is right,” let our chearful 


Hearts and Looks confeſs the Goodneſs of 
our gracious Maſter, who © gives us Rain. 
« from Heaven, and fruitful Seaſons, filling 
* our Hearts with Food and Gladneſs. Of 
Him, who has made every Thing good and 


pleaſant: Who has the tendereſt Conſidera- 
tion for all our Infirmities, and has provided 
every Support, and every Relief that can 
make our Paſſage through this World tole- 
; rable and comfortable to us. With joyful 
, Gratitude let us accept and improve theſe his 


Mercies, 
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Mercies, and Indulgencies. Let us make this 
World as happy as we can to ourſelves and 


one another: To do this, we need only be 


| | good Chriſtians. Our Wills being perfectly 
| reſigned, will acquieſce, without Pain, in 


| „ Thought for To-morrow,”” we ſhall nei- 
ther be tormented with vain Schemes, nor 
anxious Fears. Our Deſires being moderate, 
we ſhall paſs eaſily and quietly through Life: 
And no unruly Paſſions or vehement Wiſhes, 
will diſcompoſe our Peace. Being free from 


have no Rivalries nor Conteſts with our 
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friendly : In every Thing ſtudying to pro- 
mote their Good and Happineſs: And in our 
Turn recerving from many of them Offices 
of Kindneſs: And from ſuch as are ungrate- 


on which God's Forgiveneſs of ourſelves de- 
pends. With Pleaſure and Complacence 
our heavenly Father looks down on every 

ag eg of 1 united in brotherly 
2 Affection, 


whatever Diſpoſals Providence may ſee fit 
to make of us, and ours: And taking no 


private Intereſts and ſelfiſh Views, we ſhall 


FF Neighbours. Being in perfect Charity with 
| alt Men, we ſhal} with all be eaſy, chearful, 


ful, receiving the greateſt Benefit of all, a 
noble Opportunity to exerciſe thoſe Duties, 
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Affection, and gives his Bleſſing to every Set 


of Friends, and Neighbours, and Relations, 
that perform their mutual relative Duties, 
as they ought, and love and delight in one 
another. Every innocent Entertainment, 
that keeps up the Chearfulneſs and Kindneſs 
of Society, He approves. The Voice of 
Joy and Health is in the Dwellings of the 
« Righteous.” Our Health can alone be pre- 


ſerved by Temperance, Calmneſs, and Induſ- 
try. Induſtry too makes the World look 
beautiful around us. It turns the barren 
Wilderneſs into a fertile pleaſant Land: And 
for Thorns and Thiſtles plants the Roſe-Tree 
and the Vine: Or ſows the tender Gralgg 


uſeful Corn. Induſtry preſerves us from 


clemencies of Weather, and finds ſome Means 


to ſupply every Want. It procures us where- 


with to give Alms to the Poor, and thereby 
enables us to lay up a Treaſure in Heaven. 

Happineſs, then, a great Degree of it, is 
in our Power, even at preſent. But Fools 
that we are, we forfeit even preſent Happi- 
neſs, for the Indulgence of every peeviſh, 


froward Humour. Let me examine myſelf 


a little on this. As much as I condemn it, 


am 1 not often ur: of this unaccountable 
Polly? 
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Folly ? ? Am I not readier to cheriſh unkind 
Suſpiciansof thoſe I live amongſt, than toput 
a fair, and favourable Interpretation upon 
every diſagreeable Incident? Am I not al- 
moſt upon the Watch to take Offence at every 
trifling Diſregard? Do I not think it beneath 
me ever to take the firſt Step towards a Re- 
conciliation? Do I not make it a point of 
Honour to keep up Reſentment, even though 
it pains me? How much happier are they, 
who go through the World with an eaſy 
good Humour! Never ſuſpecting that any 
Body means them IIl, who does not really 
and ſeriouſly hurt them: Paſſing over every 
Trifle: And by placing themſelves above all 
ſuch peeviſh Follies, maintaining more real 
Dignity, than thoſe who are the Proudeſt. 


FOR — 2 „ü rr. 
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LESSED are the Merciful, for they 
ſhall obtain Mercy.” How greatly 
FL; we all of us need this Bleſſing; poor 
guilty Creatures, who are.every Day offend- 
ing infinite Goodneſs, and provoking al- 
mighty Power, and perfect Juſtice ! How 
then 


<0 
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E then ſhall we be merciful as we ought? Can 
this Duty be practiſed by any but the Great, 
or the Injured In relieving the Diſtreſt, 
or in pardoning Offenders? Yes: Every one 
of us may practiſe it every Day we live. It 
is a great Miſtake to think there is no Su- 
periority, but that, which Rank and Fortune 
give. Every one of us may in ſomething or 
other aſliſt or inſtruct ſome of his Fellow- 
Creatures: For the beſt of human Race is 
poor and needy, and all have a mutual De- 
pendence on one another: There is no Body 
that cannot do ſome Good: And every Body 
is bound to do diligently all the Good 
they can. It is by no Means enough to be 
=T rightly diſpoſed, to be ſerious, and religious 
in our Cloſets: We muſt be uſeful too, and 
take Care, that as we all reap numberleſs Be- 
nefits from Society, Society may be the bet- 
ter for every one of us. It is a falſe, a faulty, 
and an indolent Humility, that makes People 
fit ſtill and do nothing, becauſe they will 
not believe that they are capable of doing 
much: For every Body can do ſomething. 
1 Every Body can ſet a good Example, be it 
to many, or to few. Every Body can in 
ſome Degree encourage Virtue and Religion, 
1 and 
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and diſcountenance Vice and Folly. Every 
Body has ſome one or other whom they 
can adviſe, or inſtruct, or in ſome Way help 
to guide through Life. Thoſe who are too 
poor to give Alms, can yet give their Time, 
their Trouble, their Aſſiſtance in preparing 
or forwarding the Gifts of others: In con- 
ſidering, and repreſenting diſtreſt Caſes to 
thoſe, who can relieve them: In viſiting and 
comforting the Sick and Afflicted. Every 
Body can offer up their Prayers for thoſe 
ho need them: Which, if they do reverently 
and ſincerely, they will never be wanting 
in giving them every other Aſſiſtance, that 
it ſhould pleaſe God to put in their Power. 
Even thoſe whoſe. poor and toilſome Life 
.can admit of their giving no other Help to 
Society, can by their Frugality, and Induſ- 
try, at leaſt keep themſelves, in a great Mea- 


fure, from being burthenſome to the Public. 
A Penny thus ſaved, is a Penny given. 
[Dreadful State of thoſe idle Creatures, who 
dragging on a wretched, profligate Life, in 
Lazineſs and Rags, draw to themſelves thoſe 
Charities, that ought to ſupport the Help- FC 


leſs, and really difabled Poor! Severely, I 3 


Fear, ſhall they be accountable for it at the 
64  -: ſt 
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laſt Day: And every one in Proportion, who 
lives a uſeleſs and burthenſome Drone in 
Society. It is our Duty to prevent Poverty, 
as well as to relieve it. It is our Duty to 
| relieve every other Kind of Diſtreſs, as well 
as the Diſtreſs of Poverty. People who are 
always innocently chearful, and good-hu- 
moured, are very uſeful in the World. They 
maintain Peace and Happineſs, and ſpread a 
thankful Temper among all that live around 
them. 

Thus far in general: But it is well worth 
conſidering in particular my own Duties and 
Obligations. Who are the People that I 
'ought eſpecially to ſtudy to make happy ? 
Are they Parents? - What a Debt of Grati- 
tude do I owe them, for all their Care of me, 
© and for me, in my helpleſs Years? How 
© kindly did they bear with the froward In- 
firmities of my Childhood: And ſhall not I 
* Evith moſt affectionate Tenderneſs ſupport 
Wand relieve all thoſe, which Years and Cares 
bring upon Them? My more active Strength 
and Vigour, my younger Spirits and clearer 
Thoughts, may now make me, in my Turn, 
Fvery helpful to Them. If they are good 
People and good Parents, I am ſure this is 
8 1 — 
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my Duty: If otherwiſe, I owe them one of 
Mill higher Importance. I owe them the 
moſt earneſt Endeavours I can uſe for the 
Reformation of their Faults, or Inſtruction 
of their Ignorance. This Duty extends to 


all my Relations: And to all from whom I. 
have ever received any Benefit, or any 


fices of Friendſhip. If it is my Misfortune 


that any of them ſhould be bad People, | 


though they have been good to me; or if | 


any of thoſe who are related to me, are en- 


gaged in a wrong Courſe of Life, ought I to 


fly from them, and leave them to Ruin? No: 
Gratitude and Affection forbid it. Ought 


T then to encourage Vice, and flatter Folly; 
if it happens among thoſe that I love? This 
my higher Duty to Almighty God, to Truth 
and Virtue, abſolucely forbid. What then 
is to be done? To. preſerve the tendereſt Af- 
fection for their Perſons, and keep up and 


declare openly the ſtrongeſt Abhorrence of 


their Faults. To avoid every Degree and 
every Inſtance of Eaſe and Familiarity, that 
may ſeem to give the leaſt Countenance to 
their Vices; and at the ſame Time to employ 
every Art, and every earneſt Endeavour, that 
can have the leaſt Chance of reclaiming them. 
3 F | $0 
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To pray for, and pity them: To reprove, and 
adviſe them: To pleaſe and oblige them, in 
every Thing I innocently can.— But if, 
upon the whole, I find them irreclaimable, 
and myſelf in the leaſt poſſible Danger of be- 

ing infected by their Example then to fly 
them, as I would the Plague; then to cut 
off a Right Hand, and pluck out a Right Eye, 
and break through every Fondneſs, and 
every Attachment, that would deſtroy my 
higheſt, my eternal Intereſt. No Ties, that 
ſubſiſt among human Creatures, can be ſo 
ſtrong, can be ſo dear, or ought to be ſo in- 
diſſoluble, as thoſe which for ever bind us 
to our Creator and Redeemer. | 

Next to the Bonds of Nature, are thoſe of 
Choice. Married Perſons are bound to the 
Obſervance of very ſacred Vows, and ought - 
therefore often to recollect them, and ex- 
amine their Conduct by them. Among other 
Things, they ſhould carefully conſider, whe- 
ther they have ſo ſtrict a Guard upon their 
Temper as they ought, now the Happineſs 
of another Perſon is made ſo greatly to de- 
pend on their eaſy good Humour and Chear- 
fulneſs. Whether they aſſiſt and imprave one 
another: And whether they are ready to 
$2 receive 
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receive Aſſiſtance and Advice as kindly as to 
give it. Whether they preſerve a Delicacy 
of Behaviour, a Neatneſs of Appearance, a 
Gentleneſs of Manner, a Mildneſs of Speech. 
Whether they enter kindly and affectionately 
into one another's Intereſts and Concerns. 

Friends ſhould confider what Engage- 
ments they are entered into with each other, 
how ſtrictly they are bound diligently to 
promote each other's Welfare: To think of 
one another candidly and kindly : To over- 
look little Offences, to bear Infirmities: To 
repay Kindneſſes a thouſand Fold: To be 
watchful over each other's Conduct: To be 
true, fincere, faithful, obliging, open, con- 
ſtant: And to have the generous Courage 
of reproving and oppoſing cach other's Fol- 
lies and Faults. 

All Perſons ſhould conſider to whom they 
are accountable for their Time, their La- 
bour, the Superfluity of their Fortune: To 
Maſters, to Friends, to Society in general, 
to the deſerving, or the helpleſs Poor. Rich 
Perſons owe a due Portion of their Riches 
to Works of Charity and to the Public: The 
Great owe their Protection to Merit: And 
all People owe it to themſelves, to improve 
every 
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every Moment, and every Opportunity, 


this Life affords them. 
| Surely while I am makings theſe Reflecti- 
ons, I cannot omit more literal Debts, and 


more immediate Duties. Do I owe Money, 


I am not able to pay? Let me retrench every 
fuperfluous Expence, till my real Debts are 
paid. Let me work and labour indefatiga- 


bly, till I am enabled te be honeſt: And let 


me not be one Moment eaſy, while I unjuſtly 


live on the Expence of other People, and 


am- hurtful to the Society, that ought to Mn 
the better for me. 
It is worth conſidering too what e 


miſes I have made. Were they ever ſo raſh, 


if they engaged me in nothing contrary to. 
Innocence, it is my Duty to fulfil them. 
Happy if it teaches. me the Wiſdom, to be 
more cautious for the future. 4: 


bo. ——_— — 
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© BLESSED are they that mourn, for 
they ſhall be comforted.” Alas 
does it not ſeem from this, and many other 
Paſſages of Scripture, worthy of all Obſerv- 
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ance, and of all Acceptation, as if it was our 


bounden Duty in this World to lead a me- | 


lancholy, wretched, uncomfortable Life? 
And can this indeed be the Willof Him, who 
delighteth in Mercy? Who filleth our Hearts 
with Food and Gladneſs, and has, in not a 
few Places, expreſsly commanded us to re- 
joice evermore? Is there then, an Inconſiſt- 
ency in the Duties of Religion? God forbid! 
Yet ſhort-ſighted Men, capable of taking 
into one View, but a Part of the vaſt and 
perfectly confiſtent Scheme of Duty, and 
guided too generally by Paſſion or Weakneſs, 

are perpetually acting as if this was the Caſe. 
Some free Spirits there are, who throw off 
all lawful Reftraint, and fully ſatisfied with 
themſelves if they keep within the wideſt 
| Bounds of what is juſt allowable, indulge 
without Caution in every Thing they think 
ſo. Their whole Time is given up to Mirth 
and Jollity : Their whole Fortunes perhaps 
are ſpent upon themſelves, without any Re- 
gard to the Calls of Charity or Duty. Jollily 
they go on in Life, till ſome unforeſeen Miſ- 
fortune ſtops them ſhort, and throws a deep 
Gloom over their ſunny Landſcape. 

Another 
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Another Sort of People, much to be 
eſteemed, and greatly to be pitied, are ſcru- 
pulous about every Thing, and, frighted by 
Miſapprehenſions of ſome alarming Texts, 
dare not allow themſelves in the moſt inno- 
cent Conveniencies, and moſt harmleſs, and, 
on many Accounts, uſeful and commend- 
able Pleaſure. Their Minds are ſo truly 
pious, that they are far from deliberately 
thinking of the infinitely great and good 
Cod, as a hard and rigid Maſter: But they 
act with ſuch a flaviſh Fear, as muſt needs 
make thoſe, who are leſs well diſpoſed, frame 
ſuch horridly falſe Imaginations of Him: 
And their well- meant Strictneſs has the moſt 
dangerous Tendency in the World. 

Between theſe two Extremes undouhtedly 
hes the plain Path of Duty: The narrow, 
but not thorny Road, that leads through the 
trueſt Comfort this Life can afford, to ever- 
laſting Happineſs in a better. 

The natural Enjoyments of Life are diſ- 
penſed to us by a gracious Providence, to 
mitigate- its natural Evils, and make our 
Paſſage through it not only ſupportable, 
but, at fit Times and Seaſons, ſofar pleaſant, 
as to make us go on with Vigour, Chearful- 
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and right Impreſſions, as will perpetually 


neſs, and Gratitude: And to give us ſome 
Kind of Earneſt of what we are bid to hope 


hereafter: Some kind of faint Notion what 


Happineſs is: Some ſenſible Aſſurances, that 


there really is ſuch a Thing, though not to 


be, in any high Degree, enjoyed on this 
Side of the Grave. —Still it is a yet more 
merciful Diſpenſation of the ſame fatherly 
Care, that Pain and Imperfection, Satiety 
and Diſappointment, ſhould be ſo mixed up 
with all our beſt Enjoyments in this low 
State of Being, as to turn our chief Aim and 
Deſire towards Heaven. And let us not 
fear, unleſs we wilfully and madly throw 
ourſelyes into a giddy Round of Pleaſures; 
on Purpoſe to be intoxicated by them, Pro- 
vidence will mercifully interpoſe in the fulleſt 
Tide of innocent Proſperity, and make 
us, by ſome Means or other, feel an Empti- 
neſs and Diffatisfaction, in the beſt, this 
World can give: Eſpecially may this be 
hoped by thoſe, who take Care to keep their 
Minds always open to ſuch ſerious Thoughts 


preſent themſelves, if not rejected: And 
who reſerve ſome leiſure Time in bread 


dk for reading and et 2h 
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neceſſary for us to undergo.. That Taſk. 
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Our Maker knows ſo: well the Weakneſs 
of our Frame, that He hath not left it to us, 
to inflict upon ourſelves, merely by Way of 
Puniſhment, ſuch Sufferings as He ſees it 


would be ſo hard a one, that He would by 


no Means impoſe it upon us. No: He will 


take Care himſelf, that we ſhall unavoidably 
feel and experience a great deal of. that. Evil 
which Sin. introduced into the World : And 
all He requires of us, is to ſupport it as we: 
ought. He requires nothing contrary. to 
Reaſon, and the innocent Inclinations of Na- 
ture: I any of his Laws. appear harſh and 
difficult, it" is from their Oppoſition to out 
acquired Habits, our Prejudices and Cor- 
ruptions. To forgive Injuries, to return 
Good for Evil, to live peaceably with all 
Men, to be always mild, obliging, and good-- 


humoured, to be kind and patient, charita- 


ble and induſtrious, temperate, ſober, and 
modeſt; theſe are no grievous Laws to 4 
pure, and well- tuned Mind : Nor can its ge- 
nuine Dictates be better complied with, than 


by obſerving them. Still, they will be a 


very grievous Reſtraint. on the Licentiouſ- 
neſs of our corrupted Wills, our heighitened: 
1 Paſſions,, 
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Paſſions, and indulged Imaginations. To 
be continually attentive to our Conduct in 
every minute Inſtance, to ſet a Watch before 
our Mouth, and keep the Door of our Lips, 
to ſet Scourges over our Thoughts, and the 
Diſcipline of Wiſdom over our Hearts, re- 
quires a Soberneſs of Mind, a Diligence, a 
reſolute Adherence to Duty, that may un- 
doubtedly deſerve the Name of Self-Denial, 
and Mortification: though in Effect nothing 
ſo certainly enſures our Happinefs, both 
here and hereafter. To think we can do 
this by our own Strength, would be pre- 
ſumptuous and vain. Tell a Man, helpleſs 
with the Palſy, that perfect Health is his na- 
tural and eligible State; convince him ever 
ſo clearly how happy it would be for him to 
become active and induſtrious—your Elo- 
quence is Mockery, and will not help him to 
the Uſe of a ſingle Limb. But though ve 
daily confeſs that we have no Health in 
% us,” He who did actually ſay to the Sick 
of the Palſy, Ariſe, take up thy Bed, and 
1 walk,” and was immediately obeyed, can 
effectually relieve our ſtill more helpleſs 
State. To this ſovereign Phyſician we can 
apply for Help, and by the Aid He imparts, 


are 
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are enabled to follow the Regimen He en= _ 
Joins; and thus to * go on from Strength 
4 to Strength, till unto the God of Gods 
„ ſhall appear every one in Sion.“ 

Though our comfortable Paſſage through 
"ou Late; and the Attainment of unſpeakable 
Bleſſedneſs in another, are the allowed, the 
neceſſary, the enjoined Objects of our Pur- 
ſuit, yet ſtill, in a great Degree, we are to 
renounce ourſelves. By ſincere Humitity 
we are to conſider the Vileneſs and Wretch- 
edneſs of our natural State: We are to ac- 
knowledge, that of ourſelves we are able t6 
do nothing as we ought : And, far from in- 
dulging any Thoughts of Vanity or Self- 
Complacence, we are, when we ha ve done 
our very beſt, to confeſs, with unfeigned 
Lowlineſs, that we are unprofitable Servants. 
We are to truſt and hope alone in the Merits 
and Interceſſion of our bleſſed Redeemer; 
and to own ourſelves “ lefs than the leaſt of 
©, God's Mercies.”” As his Creatures, we are 
to direct all our Thoughts and Actions to 
his Honour and Service. Whether we eat 
or drink, or whatever we do, we are to 
*, do all to the Glory of God.“ In every 
Thing we are to conſider carefully the Rule 
I {13D | C 6 | of 
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of Duty: Not ſcrupulouſly or ſuperſtitiouſ- 
ly, for that tends to the Diſhonour of God 
and Religion, as well as our own Diſcomfort. 
We are never todo any Thing for ſo low an 
End, as merely to gratify our own childiſh 
Humour ; but in all Caſes, to moderate and 
guide ourſelves by the Rules of Reaſon and 
Religion. Thus, even in uſing the neceſſary 
Refreſhments, the eaſy Amuſements, and 
innocent Pleaſures of Life, we are to behave 
with a due Senfe of that God, who is every 
where preſent. We are to look up to Him 
with Thankfulneſs, as the bountiful Be- 
ſtower of all Good, and chearfully accept 
theſe Indulgencies for the Ends to which he 
has appointed them. Food, to reſtore our 
Strength waſted in active Service, to pre- 
ſerve our Health and Eaſe : Sleep, to renew 
our wearied Spirits: Pleafure, to gladden 
our Hearts, and fill them with pious Grati- 
tude and filial Love. This cuts off at once 
all that Intemperance, that croſſes thoſe good 
Purpoſes, deſtroys our Health, diſtreſſes our 
Hearts, makes our Lives ſluggiſn and uſe- 
leſs, and diſſipates or corrupts our Minds. 
Riches and Honours alſo are to be received 
with Thankſgiving, by whomſoever Provi- 
dence 


- 


dence allots them to; but then they are to 
be diligently, and carefully, and generouſſy 
employed in the beſt Purpoſes: And even 
the Richeſt and the Greateſt ought to deny 
themfelves all Indulgencies ef mere Humour 


and Fancy, how well ſoever they may ſeem 


able to afford it, and kindly and faithfully 


93 . 
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confider the more preſſing Wants of their 


diſtreſſed Fellow- Creatures. To anſwer the 
Purpoſes: of Charity the Rich muſt be fru- 
gal, and the Poor induſtrious; and all give 
freely and diſcreetly, as proper Calls require. 
Every Body, in their Turns, to maintain the 
Peace of Society and Chriſtian Concord, 
muſt repreſs the little Riſings of Femper, and 
Fretfulneſs of Humour; muſt be ready to 
forgive and forget, to indulge and overlook. 


It is endleſs to go on enumerating In- 


ſtances, in which the juſt, the neceſſary Ad- 
herence to our Duty, requires us to deny 


our ſinful Selves. Our Cowardice, our falſe 


| Shame, our Vanity, our Weakneſs and Irre- 


ſolution, our Fondneſs and partial Affec- 


tion, our Indolence and Love of Eaſe : Theſe, 
and numberleſs Infirmities more, muſt be 
ftruggled with and conquered,, when we are 
called out to encounter Dangers : To confeſs 


Our 


8. 
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our Saviour before Men: To withſtand the 
ſtrong Torrent of Cuſtom and Faſhion, of 
Importunity and ill Example: To turn adeaf 
Ear to Flattery, or candidly acknowledge 
our Errors: To reſiſt Solicitations: To give 
righteous Judgment: To forget all our pri- 
vate Relations and Attachments, where Juſ- 
tice orpublic Good are concerned: To reſign 
our deareſt Enjoyments, when it is the Will 
of God we ſhould: To check our Sorrows in 
their fulleſt Flow; and to go on indefatiga- 
bly improving ourſelves, and doing Good 
to others, till the Night overtakes us, in 
« which no Man can work.“ | 
The Sufferings which it ſhall please A Al- 
mighty God to inflict upon us, we are to 
accept with humble Reſignation; acknow- 
ledging his Juſtice, and ſubmitting to it 
without a Murmur. Thus patiently alſo we 
are to receive all the leſſer Croffes He ſees fit 
to lay upon us; nor ever ſuffer ourſelves to 
fret or repine at the various Infirmities of 
human Nature, in ourſelves or others. All 
theſe we muit look upon as Parts of that 
Penalty juſtly inflicted on our firſt: Parents 
Guilt; and heartily thank Him, that He 
does not, according to the terrifying No- 
100 | tions 
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tions of Popery, either expect us to inflict 
them on ourſelves, or give us the dreadful 
Alternative of a Purgatory after Death. 
Uncommanded Severities, that are of no ap- 
parent Uſe, but to torment ourſelves, and 
ſour our Natures, and ſhorten our Lives, 
can never be acceptable to our gracious 
Maker. Our bleſſed Saviour, when He 
mentions Faſting as a Duty, along with 
Prayer and Almſgiving, leaves the Frequen- 
cy and Strictneſs of it to our own Diſcre- 
tion; and only infifts upon one Circum- 
ſtance, which is, that we ſhould avoid in it 
all Hypocriſy and Oftentation ; and be care- 
ful to keep up all Eaſe, good Humour, and 

Agrecableneſs of Behaviour. There are very 
proper Occaſions for exerciſing this Duty, 
without the leaſt Superſtition or Moroſe- 
neſs, and where it may tend to the beſt Pur- 
poſes. Public Calamities, private Diſtreſſes 
or Temptations, Perplexities and Difficul- 
ties, Times of peculiarly folemn Devotion, 
and of reſolutely endeavouring to conquer 
ſuch obſtinate Faults and ill Habits, as, like 
the dumb Spirit in the Goſpcl, can * come 
% out only by Prayer and Faſting. But 
en it makes us appear {tiff and diſagree- 


able, 
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able, interferes. with the innocent Chearful- 
neſs of Society, or may influence our Health 
or Temper in any wrong Way, in ſuch Caſes 
it becomes a hurtful. Superſtition, and as 
fuch unallowable. To obſerve the Public 
Faſts appointed by Authority, in a Manner. 
ſuited to every Perſon's Strength and Abi- 
ty, with Decency and Reverence, can have 
none of theſe evil Conſequences: And the 
Practice of this Duty, at fit Times, and in 
a reaſonable Degree, is an excellent Remem-- 
brancer of the Wretchedneſs of being at- 
tached to any ſenſual. Gratifications, and: 
the Eaſineſs as well as Neceſſity, at fit Times, 
do forbear them. 


— * —— . * 
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SATURDAY. 


A NOTHER Week: is paſt; another of 
thoſe little limited: Portions of Time, 
which number out my Life. Let me ſtop a 
little here, before J enter upon a new one, 
and conſider what this Life is, which is thus 
imperceptibly ſtealing away, and whither it 
is conducting me? What is its End and Aim, 
its Good and its Evil, its Uſe and Improve 

ment? 
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ment? What Place does it fill in the Uni- 


verſe? What re N does it bear to Eter- 
nity 3 ? 

This mortal Life is the Beginning of Ex- 
iſtence to Beings made for Immortality, and 
graciouſly deſigned, unleſs by wilful Guilt 


they forfeit it, for everlaſting Happineſs. 


Compared with Eternity, its longeſt Dura- 
tion is leſs than a Moment: Therefore its 
Good and Evil, confidered without a Regard 
to the Influence they may have on an Eter- 


nity to come, muſt be trifling to a Degree 


below Contempt. The ſhort Scene begun 
in Birth, and cloſed by Death, is acted over 
Millions of Times, in every Age; and all 
the little Concerns of Mortality are purſued, 
tranſacted, and forgotten, like the Labours 
of a Bee-Hive, or the Buſtle of an Ant- 
Hill. © The Thing which hath been, it is 
* that which ſhall be, and that which is 
% done, is that which ſhall be done; and 
e there is no new Thing under the Sun.“ 
Our Wiſdom, therefore, is to paſs through 
this buſy Dream as calmly as we can; and 


not ſuffer ourſelves to be more deeply at- 


mw to N on mn nne Things, 
: 1:42 thank 
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than the Momentarineſs * Vnimgonence 
of them deſerv es.. 1 IP 


Bur conſidering 1 — Life as a Pros 


bation for Eternity, as a Trial whoſe Iſſue is 
to determine our everlaſting State, its Im- 


portance to ourſelves appears beyond Ex- 
preſſion great, and fills a right Mind with 
equal awe and Tra nſport. The important 


Day will come, when there ſhall be a new 


Thing indeed, but not under the Sun: For 
Heaven and Earth ſhall. paſs away; but 
the Words of Him, who! created en. 
«ſhall not paſs.aways* 

What eee eee 
Life, but as it has a Tendency to prepare, or 


uvnſit us for that deciſi ve Day, when the 


* Son of Man ſhall come in the Clouds with 
Power and great Glory, and ſhall ſend 
« his Angels, and ſhall gather together his 


Elect from the four Winds.“ That Son 


of Man who is the Son of God, bleſſed 
* for evermore, and once before came 


dovn from Heaven, and took upon him this 


our Mortal Nature, with all its innocent In- 
firmities and Sufferings; and ſubjected him- 
ſelf even to the Death of the Croſs, that he 
might redeem us from all our Sins, and ob- 

tain 
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tain the Gift of Everlaſting Life for all, who 
ſhould not wilfully fruſtrate this laſt and 
greateſt Effort of divine Mercy. „ B. 
What then have we to do, but with dae 
and Gratitude unutterable to embrace the 
Offers of Salvation; and henceforth become 
in every Thing His true and faithful Diſci- 
ples? To whom ſhould we live, but to Him, 
who died for us? To whom ſhould we give 
up ourſelves, but to Him who gave up him- 
ſelf for us? whoſe. © Yoke is eaſy, and his 
* Burden light.“ In whom ſhould we truſt, 
but in eternal Truth? In whom ſhould. we 
chearfully Hope, but in infinite Goodneſs? 
Whom ſhould. we copy, but him, who was 
made like unto us in all Things, Sin only 
excepted, and has left us an Example, that 
we ſhould follow his Steps? Which if we do 
faithfully to the utmoſt of our Power, his 
Grace ſhall ſo aſſiſt us, that in the End we 
ſhall be where he is, to behold his Glory, 
and partake his Bliſs - : 
Let me think then, and think deeply; * 
I have employed this Week paſt? Have I ad- 
vanced in, or deviated from the Path that 


leads to life? Has my Time been improved 
or _ or worſe than loſt, miſ-ſpent? If the 
50 | * 
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laſt, let me uſe double Diligence to redeem 
it. Have I ſpent a due Portion of my Time 
in Acts of Devotion and Piety, hoth private, 
public, and domeſtic? And have they been 
ſincere, and free from all Mixture of Super- 
ſtition, Moroſeneſs, or weak Scrupuloſity? 
Have I, in Society, been kind and helpful, 
mild, peaceable and obliging? Have I been 
charitable, friendly, diſcreet? Have I had 
a due Regard, without Vanity or Oſtenta- 
tion, to ſet a good Example? Have I been 
equally ready to give and receive Inſtruc- 
tion, and proper Advice? Careful to give 
no Offence, and patient to take every Thing, 
in good Part? Have I been honeſt, upright 
and diſintereſted? Have I, in my Way, 
and according to my Station and Calling, 
been diligent, frugal, generous, and induſ- 
trious to do Good? Have I, in all my Be- 
haviour, confulted the Happineſs and Eaſe 
of thoſe I live with, and of all who have 
any Dependence upon me? Have I preſerved 
my Underſtanding clear, my Temper calm, 
my Spirits chearful, my Body temperate 
and healthy, and my Heart in a right Frame? 
H to all theſe Queſtions I can humbly, yer 
confidently anſwer, that I have done my 


beſt: If 1 have truly — all the faulty 


paſt, and made humble, yet firm, and vi- 
gorous, and deliberate Reſolutions for the 
future, poor as it is, the honeſt Endeavour 
will be graciouſly accepted: And I may To- 
morrow, gladly and ſecurely approach the 


ſacred Table, and partake that Bread of 


Life, which our bleſſed Saviour gave, to 
nouriſh to all Goodneſs thoſe who receive 


it worthily, and to be not only the Means 
of Grace, but the Pledge of Glory. Amen! 
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Set of Company, by a neat Cottage, 

but ſomebody or other has expreſſed 
their Envy of the paſtoral Inhabitant. It 

is quite common, among People of eaſy and 
affluent Circuraſtances, to imagine in a ſple- 
netic Moment, every laborious Situation 
happier than their own: and to wiſh an Ex- 
change with the Plough- man, the Shepherd, 

or the Mechanic. I have ſometimes thought 

this an Affectation: and a very falſe Senti- 

ment it ſurely is. For if all made the Im- : 
provement they ought of their «own * Way 
of Life, there can be little Doubt, but the 
higher, and more leiſurable Stations would 
be, upon the whole, the happieſt. That they 
rarely prove fo in Fact, is the Fault of the 
Poſſeſſors: Who unable to avoid their ne- 
ceſſaty Cares, and uninduſtrious to ſeek out 


D their 
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their true Advantages, fink under a Weight, 
that they might caſily balance, ſo as not to 
feel it. 

What is generally called the Spleen, is no 
other than the uneaſy Conſciouſneſs and Diſ- 
ſatisfaction of a Mind formed for nobler Pur- 
ſuits, and -better Purpoſes, than it is ever 
put upon. Mere Pleaſure is an End too un- 
worthy for a rational Being to make its only 
Aim, Let Perſons, unconftrained by Ne- 
ceſſity, * are ſo apt to be allured by Indolence 
and Amufement, that their better Faculties 
are ſeldom exerciſed as they ought to be: 
Though every Employment that ſerves, no 
other Purpoſe than merely to while away 
the preſent Moment, gives the Mind a pain- 
ful Senſation, that whether diſtinctly attend- 
ed to, or not, makes up, when frequently re- 
peated, the Sum of that Satiety and Tediouſ- 
neſs ſo oſten lamented, in proſperous Life. 
There is, doubtleſs, to many Perſons a real 
Difficulty i in making the Choice of an Em- 
ployment, when they are left perſectly at Li- 
berty, to chuſe what they will. Neceſſity 
is perhaps the moſt ſatisfactory. Guide: and 
for that Reaſon alone, the Artificer, the 


Senor: and the Farmer, are happier than 
| their 
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their affluent Neighbours. The poor Man 


muſt either work or ſtarve: ſo he makes the 
beſt of his Lot; works cheerfully, and enjoys 
the Fruit of his honeſt Labour. The Rich, 
the Eaſy, the Indolent, have a Taſk as ne- 

ceſſary, but not ſo obvious. There is Room 


for ſome Doubt, and Uncertainty as to the 


Way of ſetting about it. A Life of ſublime 
Speculation is too high for the preſent State: 
A Life of ſoft Pleaſure is too low. The 


right Medium is a Life buſied in the Exer- 


ciſe of Duty: and Duties there are peculiar 
to every Situation, and an ö into 
theſe is the leading one. 5 

I was drawn into this Speculation by hav< 
ing indulged, laſt Summer, a whole Week 
of. Idleneſs in a Viſit I made to an old Ac- 
quaintance in the Country. I, too, took it 
into my Head one Afternoon, to envy a poor 
Map, who was hard at Work for his Liveli- 
hood, mending the Roof of a Church, Where 
he had ſome Danger, as well as Toil. I, who 
had been ſeeking out the cooleſt Shade, and 
reclining on the greeneſt Turf, amid the 
Fragrance of a thouſand Flowers: I, who 
had Leiſure to attend to the Warbling of 
Birds around me, or in Peace and Safety 
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$2 ESSAY: 1. 
might amuſe myſelf with the livelieſt Wit 


and Eloquence of Greece and Rome would 


have reſigned all theſe Delights with Joy, 
to ſit whiſtling at the Top of a high Ladder, 
ſuffering both Heat and Hunger. 

Aſter ruminating much on fo odd a Phæ- 
nomzenon, I could find no better Way of ac- 
counting for it, than from the Preferable- 
neſs of any allotted Employment, to an in- 
active Indulgence of ſelfiſi Pleaſure. It 
would therefore be worth while for all of 


us to conſider what is our allotted Employ- 


ment, and ſitting down contented with that, 

all might be more than tolerably happy, and 
no ſuch great Inequalities in ers World, as 

are uſually complained of 


Not that all Ambſeiidint and Indulge | 


ſhould! be ſeverely baniſhed. When ptoper- 
1y and proportionably mixed with the more 
ſerious Purpoſes of Life, they become a Part 
of Duty. Reſt and Relaxation are neceſſary 
to Health: The elegant Arts refine our Ima- 
ginations: and the moſt trifling Gaieties ſerve 
to cheriſh our good Humour and innocent 
Alacrity of Heart. The Enjoyment of pro- 
per Delights fills us wath Gratitude to their 
bounty) Diſpenſer, and adds to the Bands 
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of. Society a flowery Chain of no ſmall 
Strength, and does Juſtice to a fair World, 
that is full of them. The Number of them 
varies according to numberleſs Circum- 
ſtances: but, in no Circumſtance, are mere 
Amuſement and Relaxation to be conſidered 

as the Buſineſs of Life, or to be ſubſtituted 

for that real: Taſk, which, in ſome Inſtance 
or other, is allotted to every State. ' 

|; Loet then the Shepherd enjoy his Peace, 
his Meadows, and his Oaten Pipe. Let the 
honeſt Artificer purſue his Trade with cheer- 
ful Induſtry, and rejoice that the Weight of 


Shoulders. Let the Man of a middle Sta- 
tion know his Happineſs, in poſſeſſing with 


Ad vantage for making the nobleſt Improve- 
ments of the Mind. Let the Rich and Great 


. Ceremony, th# Idol Ceremony!“ 


ng Happineſy around them. 


States and Kingdoms does not lie upon his 


quiet Obſcurity, all the Comforts of So- 


ciety and domeſtic Life, with Leiſure, and 
ſtill look higher, and inſtead of repining at 


ec debars them of ct free and 8 
ble Joys, delight themſelves with their ex- 
tenſiye Power of doing Good, and diffu- 
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What an Alternative is put into the Choice 
of Man! By Employment or Miſuſe of the 
Faculties aſſigned him, be may rife to what 
Dignity, or ſink to what Baſeneſs he will, in 
the Claſs of moral Beings. Human Exiſtence 
is an ineſtimable Gem, capable of receiv- 
ing whatever Poliſſi we will- pleaſe to give 
it: and if heightened with the Diligence it 
ought, wilt ſhine in due Time, with A Luſtre 
more dazzling than the Stars. ; 
It would not be fantaſtical { for 10 Foun- 
dation is in Truth and Reality) to form a 
Scale of Nobility very different from the 
common Diſtinctions of Birth, Titles, and 
Fortune; and wholly according to chat Fi- 
gure, Perſons make in the moral World, and 
according to their various Degtees of Im- 
provement and Uſefulneſs. The Change 
would not be total. Many, who are now 
high in Life, would continue ſo: buy not a 
few would be ſtrangely degraded. BE 
Of what Account indeed, in * true we Syſ- 
tem of Life is He (be he what he will in 
Greatneſs) who ſleeps away his Being in in- 
dolent Amuſement? Whoſe Hours bang 
heavy on his Hands, without the Gaming- 
27 the Bottle, the De! or the Tay 


lor? 
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lot ? And whoſe Mind amidſt them all, is per- 
petually clouded with a ſplenetie Diſcon- 
tent, the inevitable Ruſt of unuſed Facul- 
ties? Uncomfortable to himſelf, and unim- 


portant to his Fellow-Creatures, whatever 
were his Advantages of Nature and For- 


tune, he has degraded himſelf from them all. 


A Day-Labourer, who does his utmoſt at 
the Plough and the Cart, is a much more re- 
ener Ring- 

In this Scale, the Miſer s Plea of Poverty 


would be readily admitted, as witneſſed by 


his anxious Look and ſordid Life : While 
the frank Heart and open Countenance 
ſhould be ſet down for the Merit of a Plum. 
Even the Miſer himſelf has a Claſs of Infe- 
riors, and that, without fpeaking of the 


downright Vicious, who come under ano- 


ther Kind of Conſideration. Theſe are the 
Oyſter-Livers : Such as loſe the very Uſe of 
their Limbs from mere Lazineſs, and waſte 


Lear after Year fixed to one uncomfortable 


Spot; where they eat and drink, ſleep and 
grumble on: while the Duty of their Situ- 
ation properly attended to, would make 
them happy in themſelves, and a Happineſs 
to others. Were the Pearl taken out of that 

D4 - 4 
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unſightly Shell, what a Circulation of Riches 
and Ornaments might it make to Society! 
But while theſe poor Animals can fatten on 
their barren Rock, it matters not to them. 
If Cowardice ſinks Perſons lower than all 
other Vices, beneath even theſe will come in 
the poor Slaves of falſe Shame, the mean 
Deſerters of their Duty. How many, that 
now paſs for Men of Honour and Spirit, 
would appear more weak and timorous than 
Female Fear. Some not daring to refuſe a 
Challenge: others drinking againſt Inclina- 
tion, or affronting Religion againſt theirown 
Conſciences: or prodigal of Health and 
Fortune, from merely wanting Strength to- 
reſiſt the vain Current of Faſhion. No black 
Slave fold in a Market is ſo far from Aiber- 
tyr as every one of theſe. dias 2k 
in numberleſs ſuch Ways, does che be- 
vuildered Race of Man deviate from the Paths 
of Felicity and Glory, and childiſhly ſquan- 
der away ineſtimable Advantages. For juſt 
in Proportion to the Improvement of thoſe 
Faculties, with which Heaven has intruſted 
us, our Beings are ennobled, and our Hap- 
pineſs heightened. The Enjoyments of a 
mere anima Exiſtence: are flat and low. The 
Comforts 
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Comforts of plain ordinary Life, in thoſe 
who have ſome Feelings of the Connexions 
of Society, but x no Idea,of-any Thing higher, 
riſe in the next Degree. The Pleaſures of 
an improved Imagination. take in a Circle 


vaſtly wider and more fair. The Joys of a 


benevolent Heart animated by an active di- 
ligent Spirit, refined Sentiments, and Af- 
fections juſtly warm, exceed the moſt gay 
Imagination. The ſtrong Senſe, and ge- 
nuine Love of Truth and Goodneſs, with 


all thoſe nobleſt Diſpoſitions, that fill a Mind 
affected and penetrated, as it ought to be, 


with a Senſe of Religion, and practiſing every 


Part of Chtiſtian Duty, aſcends ſtill higher, 


and raiſes Humanity to that Point, from 


which it begins to e a near Alianve 
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| PoLITENESS i heath: agreeable 
Band of Society, and I cannot help at- 


tributing more ill. Conſequences to the ge- 


neral Diſregard of it, than People, at pre- 
ſent, are apt to attend to. P erhaps it may 
be ſo intirely laid aſide, by the Time that 
this Manuſcript comes into any Body's 
Hand, that the Page, which preſerves ſome 
faint Outlines of its Reſemblance, may be 
thought no unuſeſul one: Or at leaſt by the 
Lovers of Antiquity, may be read with Plea- 


ſuxe, as containing ſome curious Remains of 


an elegant Art: an Art, that bumanizedithe 
World, for many Years, till the fine Spirits 
of the preſent Age thought fit to throw it 
off, as a narrow Reſtraint, and a mean Pre- 
judice of Education. — 

Politeneſs is the juſt Medium between 
Form and Rudeneſs. It is the Conſequence 
of a benevolent Nature, which ſhows itſelf, 
to general Acquaintance in an obliging, 
unconſtrained Civility, -as it does, to more 

| parti- 
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particular ones, in diſtinguiſhed Acts of 
Kindneſs. This good Nature muſt be di- 
rected by a Juſineſs of Senſe, and a Quick- 
neſs of Diſcernment, that knows how to uſe. 
every Opportunity of exerciſing it, and to | 
proportion the Inſtances of it, to every Cha- - | 
rater and Situation. It is a Reftraint laid i 
by Reaſon and Benevolence, upon every Ir- 
regularity of the Temper, which, in Obe- 
dience to them, is forced to accommodate | 
itſelf even to the fantaſtic Laws, which 
Cuſtom and Faſhion have eſtabliſhed, if, by 
that Means, it can procure, in any Degree, 
the Satisfaction, or good Opinion of any 
Part of Mankind. Thus paying an obliging 
Deference to their Judgment, ſo far as it is 
not inconſiſtent with the higher Obligations: 
of Virtue and Religion. 

This muſt be accompanied with an Ele- 
gance of Taſte, and a Delicacy obſervant of 
the leaſt Trifles, which tend to pleaſe, or to 

oblige: And though its Foundation muſt be 
rooted in the Heart, it can ſcarce be perfected 
without a complete Knowledge of the World. 
In Society, it is the Medium, that blends 
all different Tempers, into the moſt pleaſing. 


Harmony, while it ine Silence on the 
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Loquaci us, and inclines the moſt Reſerved 
t) furniſh their Share of the Con erfation, it 
repreſſes the Ambition of ſhining alone, and 
increaſes the Defire of being mutually agree- 
able. It takes off the Edge of Raillery, and 
gives Delicacy to Wit. It preſerves a proper 
Subordinarion amongſt all Ranks of People, 
and can reconcile a perfect Eaſe, with the” 
moſt exact Propriety. | | 

To Superiors it appears ina reſpectful Free- 
dom: No Greatneſs can awe it into Servility, 
and no Intimacy can ſink it t into a regardleſs 
Familiarity. . 

To Inferiors it ſhews itſelf in an unaſ- 
ſuming good Nature. Its Aim is to raiſe 
Them to You, not to let You down to Them. 
It at once maintains the Dignity of your 
Station, and expreſſes the Goodneſs of your 
Heart. 

* To Equals it is every Thing that is charm- 
ing. It ſtudies their Inclinations, prevents 
their Deſires, attends to every little Exact 
neſs of Behaviour, and all the Time appears 

perfectly diſengaged and careleſs. : 
Such, and fo amiable is true Politeneſs, 
by People of wrong Heads and unworthy 
Hearts diſgraced in its two Extremes: And, 
8 by 
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by the Generality of Mankind, confſined 
within the narrow Bounds of mere good 
Breeding, which, in Truth, 18 _ ow —_ 
ane ore. 277 2 8 E 

There is a Kind of Character, a—_— "OI 
not in the leaſt deſerve to be reckoned biiva 
though it is exact in every Punctilio of Beha 
viour. Such as would not for the World 
omit paying you the Civility of a Bow, or 
fail in the leaſt Circumſtance of Decorum: 
But then theſe People do this ſo merely for 
their own Sake, that whether you are pleaſed 
or embarraſſed with it, is little of their Care. 
They have performed their own Parts, and 
are ſatisfied. One there is, who ſays more 
civil Things than half Mankind beſides, and 
yet, is So obliging that he never obliged.”? 
For while he is paying the higheſt Court to 
ſome one Perſon of the Company, he muſt, 
of Courſe, neglect the reſt; which is ill made 
up, by a forced Recollection at laſt, and ſome 
lame Civility, which, however it may de 
worded, does in Effect expreſs only win 

« proteſt I had quite forgot you: but ag 
e infignificant as you are, I muſt not, for my 
* own Sake, let you go Home out of Hu- 
«© mour.”” Thus every one in their Turn, 


finding 
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finding his Civility to be juſt as variable as 
his Intereſt, no one thinks himſelf alliget, 
to him for it. 

This then is a Proof, that true 1 
whoſe great End is giving real Pleaſure, can 


have its Source only in a virtuous and bene- 
volent Heart. Let this is not all: It muſt 
obſerve Propriety too. There is a Character 


of perfect good Nature, that loves to have 
every Thing about it happy or merry. This 
is a Character greatly to be beloved, but has 
little Claim to the Title of Politeneſs. Such 


Perſons have no Notion of Freedom with- 


out Noiſe and Tumult: And by taking off 


every proper Reſtraint, and ſinking them- | 
ſelves to the Level of their Companions, even 
leſſen the Pleaſure theſe would have in the 


Company of their Superiors. 


Cleanthes too loved to have * Body 


about him pleaſed and eaſy. But in his Fa- 


mily, Freedom went Hand in Hand, with 


Order; while his Experience of the World, 
in an Age of more real Accompliſhments, 
preſerved his whole Behaviour agreeable to 
his Company, and becoming his Station. 
Certainly this Regard to the different Sta- 


tions of Life, is too much neglected by all 
Run 
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Ranks of People. A few Reflections will 
| ſhow this but too plainly. That the Go 
vernment of States and Kingdoms ſhould be 
placed in a few Hands was, in the earlieſt 
Ages of the World, found neceſſary to the 
well-being: of Society. Power gave a Kind 
of Sanction to the Perſons in whoſe Hands 
it was veſted; and when the People's Minds: | 
were awed into Obedience, there was the leſs | 
Need of Puniſhments:to reſtrain their Acti- 
ons. Each various Rank of them viewed, 


2 — 
rr 


with profound Reſpect; that which was moſt 
regularly beautiful: and the Pile of Govern- 14 
ment roſe, in due . . Har e it 
im all its Parts. a 9H agittF | 
Very different i 18. the preſent gene, whites | 
all Sorts of People put themſelves upon a W | 


Level: where the meaneſt and moſt ignorant 
cenſure without Reſerve, the greateſt and 
the wiſeſt: where the ſublimeſt Subjects are 
ſcanned without Reverence, the ſofreſt treated 
without Delica. * * | 
There was a Time, when leer this! Prin- | 
* of Politeneſs, our Sex received a thou- = 
ſand delicate Diſtinctions, which made us as 1 
it were Amends for our Excluſion from the . 1 
more * tumultuous Scenes of Life. 
101 * Perhaps 
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Perhaps it is a good deal our own Fault, that 
within ſome Years, the Manner of treating 
us has been entirely altered. When the fine 
Lady becomes a Hoyden, no Wonder if the 
fine Gentleman behaves to her like a Clown. 


When People goout of their on proper Cha- 


racter, it is like what ſilly Folks imagine 


about going out of the Conjurer's Circle: be- 


vyond thoſe Limits you muſt expect no Mercy. 


It would be endleſs to reckon up the vari- 
ous Errors on each Side of true Politeneſs, 


vhich form Humouriſts and Flatterers, Cha- 


racters of blunt or ceremonious Imperti- 
nence. But that I may give as true a Stand- 
ard of the Thing itſclf, as I am capable of 


doing, I will conclude my Paper with the 


Character of Cynthio, from whoſe Conver- 
ſation and Behaviour I have poſſibly collected 
moſt of the Hints which form it. 

LCynthio has added to his natural Senſe 
1 a thorough Knouledge of the World: by 


* which he has attained that maſterly Eaſe 


in Behaviour, and that graceful Careleſſ- 
4 neſs of Manner, that no Body, 1 know, 
poſſeſſes in ſo high a Degree. You may 
* ſee; that his Politeneſs flows from ſorne- 
. N — to the little Forms of Cuſ- 


rc 


cc 


ina great many Sentences. He is formed. | 
* indeed for making Converſation [agree-' | 
diet able 7. ſince he has good Nature, which . | | 


e tom, from a humane and — Heart 


* directed by a Judgment, that always ſeizes 
* what 1s juſt and proper ; and formed into- 
« ſuch an habitual good Breeding, that no 
forced Attention ever puts you in Mind, 
te at the Time, that Cynthio is taking Pains- 


to entertain you, though upon Recollection 


* you find him to be, for that very Reaſon, 
* a Man of the compleateſt Politeneſs. 

* His Converſation is always ſuited tothe 
Company he ĩs in, yet ſo as never to depart 
« from the Propriety of his own Character. ; 
« As he is naturally indolent, he is generally 
te the leaſt talkative of the Set; but he makes 
© up: for this, by expreſſing more in a fe 
e Words, than the Generality of People do 


* makes him place every Thing that can 
© have a Share in it, in the moſt favourable 
Light that it is capable of: and a Turn of 
Humour, that can put the moſt trifling 
“Subject in ſome amuſing Point of View. 
In a large Company, Cynthio was ne- 
'© ver known to engroſs the whole rn 


tion to ſome one favourite Subject, which 
55 kt 
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te could ſuit with only a Part of it; or to 
«© dictate, even in a ſmall one. With a very 
quick Diſcernment, to avoid ſpeaking or 


„thinking ſeverely of the many Faults and 


4 Follies, this World abounds with, is a 
« Proof of an excellent Temper too, which 
can be no Way conftantly ſupported, and 
« made in its Effects, conſiſtent with itſelf, 
© but upon the Baſis of ſerious Principles. 


This then is the Support of Cynthio's 
Character, and this it is, that regulates 
« his Actions, even where his natural Incli- 


e nation would direct him differently. Thus, 
* when the Welfare of the Public is con- 
«cerned, he can aſſume a Strictneſs, that 


carries great Awe with it, and a Severity, 


© that a mere conſtitutional good Nature 


«© would be hurt by, though it anſwers the 


c moſt valuable Ends of true Humanity. 
Thus his natural Indolence is allowed to 


ce ſhow itſelf, only in Things of trifling Con- 


* ſequence, or ſuch as he thinks ſo, becauſe 
«© they regard only himſelf: but whenever he 
ce has any Opportunity of ſerving a Friend, 
*.or doing a worthy Action, no Body is ſo 


CC ready, ſo vigilant, ſo active, ſo conſtant 
06; in the Purſuit ; which is ſeldom unſuc- 


« ceſsful, 


; OL 
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« cefsful, becauſe he has a uſeful good Senſe, Es 
« that directs him to the propereſt Methods | 1 
« of proceeding. Upon ſuch an Occaſion, 4 
not the longeſt Journey, or moſt tedious 
« Solicitation, no Appearance of Trouble 
cor of Danger can diſcourage him. 
_ « Sincerity is ſo eſſential a Part of Friend [ 
« ſhip, that no one ſo perfect, in its other 
9 Branches, can he wanting in that. But 
how, you will ſay, can this be reconciled 
«with Politeneſs? How can that, whofe 
e utmoſt Care is never to offend, ever ven- 1 
ture upon telling a diſagreeable Truth? i 
<< Why this is one of the Wonders, which | 
a good and a right Intention, well directed, | 
© can perform: and Cynthio can even oblige nM 

People, by telling em 18. plainly of 1 
c their Faults. “ 

- I perceive, I have abe Rom my firſt 
Intention, which was only to give a general 
* Sketch of this Character, as influenced by | 
that Humanity, whoſe Conlequence i is ſuch 9 
: a'Defire of pleaſing, as is the Source of Po- [ 
| tznefs. But before I have done with it, 1 | 
muſt add this one. diſtinguiſhing Stroke, that! = 
though many People may excel in ſeparate | | 
- — _ sand n more 1 
"JS — . 1 
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than Cynthio, yet I never ſaw REN ſo: 
equally proportioned, or ſo agrecably blend 
ed as in him, to form that whole Behaviour 


that makes him the fitteſt Example 0 an 
Eſſay on this a 


a 


—— — 
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ET me * * to make a new 
Word, and let that Word be * 
nns Ns ne o 
The Diſpoſition of Mind; In mean by ther 
Word to expreſs, -18; of ſuch conſtant; and 
univerſal Uſe, that it is certainly worth while 
to diſtinguiſh it by a Name of its own. We 
Engliſh have not much M it in. our Nature, 
and therefore it is no Wonder we have not 
an Expreſſion to ſuit it. It is ſuch a Flexibi- 
lity of Mind, as hinders the leaſt Struggle 
between Reaſon and Femper. It is the very 
Height and Perfection of good Humour, 
ſhown as well in an inſtantaneous Tranſition 
from Mirth to Seriouſneſs, when that is beſt 
fuited to the Place and People, as it is in the 
livelieſt Flaſhes of Gaiety. It is an Art of 
en ſo looſe from our own Humours and 
Deſigns, 


leck if. 
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Deſigns, that the mere having expected, or 
intended, or wiſhed a Thing to be otherwiſe 


than it is, ſhall not, for a Moment, ruffle our 


Bros, or diſcompoſe our Thoughts. It is an 
Art, for it PEO Time and n to per- 


All this is deed included in what has been 
ſaid of Politeneſs, but it is worth dwelling 
upon in a new Light. It is the Means of 
making every triffing Occurrence in Life, 


of ſome Uſe to us. For want of it, Liking 


and Luck are ever at croſs Purpoſes. To- 


day we are ſad: and then if we fall into 


a jovial Company, all their Mirth ſeems diſ- 


placed, and but grates upon our Fancy. 


To-morrow, we gre as whimfically deter- 
mined to be merry: and then, how unſuited 
is our Temper, to the Scenes of ſad Im- 


provement, we ſo often meet with! How 


unfit are we then to commiſerate the 
Wretched, or to draw juſt Conſiderations 


from the melancholy Side of ie! 


This Body, by ſome Accident or other, 
we look upon in a Light of Prejudice: A 
fooliſh Story told of them, or perhaps a 
m Look, or a peculiar Trick, 

| makes 
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makes us loſe all the Advantage, that 


might be had, by attending to their more 
valuable Qualifications :: for every Body 


has ſome.—Another we deſpiſe, merely for 


our own Ignorance. of their Worth. We 


look upon Perſons in a light of Burleſque, 
trom ſome ridiculous Circumſtance; when, 


perhaps, their ſerious Character, has ſome- 
thing really. good in it, that is quite paſt 


over. I have felt it myſelf often: and that 
makes me duell upon the Subject, for I 
think, one. always talks beſt from Expe- 
rience. 5 
I have read ſomew here, a „ Falyt Story, 


in which a Princeſs is deſcribed, born un- 


der ſuch a Charm, that till ſhe came to a 
certain Age, it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould 


ever enjoy any laſting Satisfaction. The 


Happineſs of her enſuing Life depended 
upon the obſerving this Condition: And 
for that Reaſon, thoſe Fairies, who had the 
Care of her Education, were moſt exact in 
their Attention to it. Did ſhe begin to 
take Pleaſure in any Employment? It was 


immediately changed, and her Application 


was called off to ſome new one. As ſoon 
| TY | | | as 
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as the had got over the Difficulties of that, 
ſhe was engaged in a third: and ſo on, 
Year after Ycar, till ſhe was quite grown 
up. If any Amuſement was propoſed, it 
ſhe began to taſte the leaſt Delight, in the 
Splendour of a public Show, or the Gaiety 
of a rural Landſcape, the Scene was im- 


mediately ſhifted, and a dull Solitude took 


the Place of what had charmed her. | 
Bauch is our Situation in this World. In 
ſuch a Caſe, all the poor Princeſs had for 
it, was to ſhift her Inclinations, as faſt 
as the Fairies could her Amuſements: 
and when ſhe had learned to do this, I 
think indeed, one might anſwer for it, that 


the reſt of her Life could not fail to be 


| happy. 1 | 1998 10 
Our Humours and Diſpolitions a are cer- 
tainly as various, as the Accidents that 
happen to exerciſe them: but then, the 
Misfortune is, that they are frequently 
miſplaced. I have often been in a Humour 
for moralizing and improving, when my 
Fancy had much more properly been filled 
with gay Images of an Aſſembly: Then, 
that Idleneſs might not loſe its 8. Duc, how 
| | fre- 
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frequently have my Thoughts wandered 
from a philoſophical Lecture, to a crowded 
Park, nay ſometimes from a Sermon, to a 
Ball- Rom ?m? 
To continue always in the ume Turn of 
Humour, be it ever ſo graceful on ſome Oc- 
caſions, is nothing better than dancing 
ſmoothly out of Time. Some People have 
ſuch an eternal Simper upon their Face, that 
they will tell you the moſt melancholy Story, 


or expreſs the moſt pathetic Concern, 


with a Smile. Others have ſuch an Air of 
earneſt Attention, that they will liſten 
to a Goſſip's Tale with the rea wat of a 
Philoſopher. 
All have ſome good Oles or 
or other, in their Character or Converſation, 
that rightly attended to, we may be the bet- 
ter for. When in Company with People of 
mere good Humour, we ſhould waken all 
the mirthful Faculties of our Mind, and 
take this Time for unbending our more ſe- 
rious Thoughts. We are not to conſider 
whether one is of a proper Rank, or another 
of an agreeable Aſpect, or whether we might 
not be better employed i in our Cloſets, or 
better 
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better engaged in Company elſewhere : but 
accommodate ourſel ves to the preſent Situa- 
tion, and make the beſt of it. Be the Com- 
pany ever ſo dull, they are human Creatures 
at leaſt, capable of feeling Pleaſure, or Un- 
eaſineſs, in ſome Degree, of being obliged 
or diſobliged: and therefore, if we are ever 
ſo diſſatisfied ourſelves, if we may contribute 
any Way to the Satisfaction of our ſtupid 
Companions, good Nature will find it no 
diſagreeable Employment, and it may well 
enough be put in the Balance, againſt moſt 
of thoſe, we are ſo angry to be interrupted 
in. | 
Had I ſet my Heart on ſuch a favourite 
Scheme? and am I diſappointed? This 
is what Children well educated can bear with 
great good Humour, and are rewarded with 
Sugar-Plums. Shall People then, who 
have the Uſe of Reaſon, and the Pleaſure of 
Reflection upon reaſonable Actions, be more 
childiſh than they, and add one diſagreeable 
Thing to another, by tying ill Humour to 
the Heels of Diſappointment ? 

The Mind, that is abſolutely wedded to 
its own Opinions, will cheriſh them to a 
Degree of Folly and Obſtinacy, that would 
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be inconceivable but for frequent Inſtances: 
very frequent indeed in this Country, which 
is reckoned, I believe juſtly, to abound in 
Humouriſts, more than almoſt any Nation 
of the habitable Globe. Whether this be 
one Effect attending on the glorious Stub- 0 
borneſs of the Spirit of Liberty, or whether 
we take ſome Tincture from the November 
Sullenneſs of the Climate, I know not: But 
our Want of Accommodablenels is very per- 
ceivable in the Reception which our com- 
mon People uſually give to Foreigners. 
Their Language is ridiculed, their Manners 
obſerved with a haughty Kind of Contempt: 
all Minds ſeem to ſit aloof to them, as if 
they were Enemies, Encroachers, that have 
nothing to do amongſt us, no Right to give 
us Trouble, or put us out of our. Way. 

If we wculd but learn to put ourſelves a | 
little in the Place of others, we ſhould ſoon 


4 


' 

learn, with Pleaſure, to ſuit ourſelves to WM a 

their Diſpofition, But we are apt to ima- MW £ 

cine, that every Body muſt ſee every Thing, 0 

juſt in the ſame Light'that it appears to us: C 

if they do not, it is very ſtrange, and they E 


are no Companions, for us. Thus, it ſeems 
monſtrous, in a Foreigner to ſpeak our Lan- 


guage 
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guage oddly, when we are ſo perfectly: ac 
quainted with it ourſelves. We are prodi- 
giouſly inclined: to think People imperti- 
nent, for aſking Queſtions about what we 
know very well ourſelves: unleſs indeed we 
happen to be in a Humour of dictating and 
inſtructing, and then it is a Crime of the 
ſame Nature, for People to know any Thing 
beforehand, that we have a Mind to tellthem. 
Thus we forget our firſt Opinions of 
Places, Things, and People, and wonder 
that others do not, at firſt Sight, perceive 
them, in the ſame Light that we do, juſt at 
that Time: Though perhaps it is by Dint of 
Reflection, that we have placed them in it. 
It may however be ſpeaking too generally to 
ſay we. I am ſure I have often eee 
this in myſelf. Ty | 
It was the diſtinguiſhing Character ol 2 
poor Idiot, whom I had once Occaſion to ſee 
a good deal of, that he had ſo little of this 
Accommodableneſs, as to be quite outrage- 
ous, upon the leaſt Alteration, in any trifling . 
Circumſtances, he had been uſed to obſerve. 
He expreſt his Anger, 1 in one Way. indeed, 
and We expreſs ours in another, or perhaps 
are wiſe enough to keep moſt of it to ur- 
E 2 ſelves: 


iv 
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ſelves: but there ſtill remains enough to 
take off all the Grace of what we do, or ſub- 
mit to, thus unwillingly, and the Principle 
of Folly, that makes us feel fo ſtrong a Diſ- 
like, is the fame in both: Only this poor 
Creature deſerved Pity, while in us, it is a 
* of Choice. | : 


©» WP + ww, 
HERE is no one Diſpoſition of the hu- 
man Heart that affords ſuch exquiſite 
Pleaſure, or Pain, as that which we. call 
Delicacy. It is the Poliſh of the Mind, ſoiled 
by the leaſt Breath, and affected by the flight- 
_ eſt Touch. A delicate Turn of Thought is, 
in ſome Caſes, extremely agreeable, is the 
Sign of a valuable Mind, {for baſe Metals 
are not capable of receiving any great De- | 
gree of Poliſh) but will not go half ſo well, | 
through the World, as that which is more 
plain, and rough. | 

Tet, as there is ſomething in this Diſpoſi- 
tion peculiarly elegant and amiable, People 
are apt to encourage themſelves in it, till 
Sm a Grace, it becomes a Weakneſs, and 
diffuſes 
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diffuſes Unhappineſs to all around them, 
who muſt weigh with the exacteſt Care all 
their Words and Actions: and it is ex- 
tremely poſſible, that all their Care may not 
be enough to prevent giving ſome grievous 
Offence, which they never meant, and which 
will expreſs itfelf in perpetual Smartneſſes, 
or an eternal Flow of Tears, according as the 
_ Conſtitution of the delicate Perſon inclines 
to Anger, or to Melancholy. In the latter 
Caſe it is more unhappy than in the former: 
For haſty Anger is eaſily paſt off; but na 
Body of good Nature can bear to fee a Per- 
ſon affected, in the moft painful Manner, by 
Things ſo trifling, as they may be guilry of, 
every Moment, without knowing any Thing 
of the Matter. : 

This Conſideration ſhould make us ex- 
tremely careful in our Behaviour, to thoſe, 
amongtt whom we live. Perhaps fome lit- 
tle Heedleſſneſs of ours, may ſeem a moſt 
_ cruel Slight to one, we never intend to 
grieve, and oppreſs a worthy Mind with the 
moſt melancholy Dejection. A careleſs Wotd, 
ſpoken quite at Random, or merely by Rote, 
may give a delicate Heart the moſt anxious: 
_ Diſtreſs : and thoſe of us, who have the moſt 
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Prudence and good Nature, ſay and do an 
hundred Things, in our Way of talking, 
about Characters we know little of, or be- 
having towards thoſe, to whom we little at- 
tend, that have much more . Conſe- 
ages than we are aware of. 

But then, on the other Hand, we PEETTY 
in ourſelves, moſt: ſtrictly guard againſt al} 
Exceſs of this Delicay ; and though we can- 
not help feeling Things, inthequickeſt Man- 
ner, for the Moment, we ſhould arm our Rea- 
fon againſt our Feeling, and not permit Ima- 
gination to indulge it, and nurſe it up inta 
a Muery : for Miſery if indulged, it will cer- 
tainly occaſion: Since an Exceſs of Delicacy 
is the Source of conſtant Piſſatisfaction, 
through too eager a Purſuit. of ſomething 
every Way higher, than is to be had. 
The Perfon of delicate Judgment fees every 
Thing, as it were, with a microſcopic Eye: 
ſo that what would be a pleaſing Object, to 
a common Spectator, is, to him, unſupport- 
ably coarſe and diſagreeable. The Perſon 
of lively and delicate Imagination diſdains 
the common - Routine of Comfort and Satiſ- 
faction; and ſeeks for Happineſs in an airy 
t not formed (o give it: or purſues Mi- 
DOT e | ſery, 
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ſery, through a wild and endleſs Maze, which 


at every Turning grous more inextricable. 
By this refined Delicacy of Sentiment, to put 
ourſelves: on ſo different a Footing, from the 
reſt of the World, that it is ſcarce poſſible, 

ve ſhould ever underſtand one another, is 

only vain Vexation. 

In Friendſhips eſpecially, this Exceſs of 

Delicacy is often of fatal ill Conſequence. 
From hence ſpring Suſpicions and Jealouſies; 
from hence ariſe Doubts and Diſquiets that 
know no End, unleſs it be, that they often 
quite weary out the Patience of the Perſons, 
whom they are thus perpetually teazing for 
their Affection. I have known Inſtances of 
' this: Kind, that are —— Warnings 
againſt it. I 

As for the: lhnen of common Life, they 

can ſcarcely go on where every little Nicety 
is to be turned into a Matter of Importance. 
I knew ea Family, good, agreeable, ſenſible, 
and fond of each other, to the higheſt Degree: 
but where each was ſo delicate, and ſo tender 
of the Delicacy of the reſt, that they còuld 
never talk to one another, of any ſerious Buſi- 1 
neſs, but were forced to tranſact it all, by | 

x5 vMotuizn Bis .n | Means 
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Means ofa third Perſon, a Man of plain Senſe, 
and a common Friend to all. 

Poor Lucius! How much Conſtraint and 
real Uneaſineſs does he ſuffer from the Deli- 
cacy, that proceeds from having a Genius 
infinitely ſuperior to moſt he meets with. 
By having a Mind above the low Enjoyments 
of this State of Being, he is deprived of many 
Hours of moſt innocent Cheerfulneſs, which 
other People are happy in. He has an Un- 
derftanding, ſo fitted for the deepeſt Re- 
ſearches, and the ſublimeſt Speculations, that 
the common Affairs and Engagements of 
Life, ſeem vaſtly beneath him. He has a De- 
licacy, in his Turn of Mind, that is ſhocked 
every Day, by the leſs refined Behaviour and 
Converſation of the Generality of Mankind: 
and it muſt be a very choſen Society indeed, 
that he prefers to his beloved Solitude. This 
Diſpoſition gives him a Reſervedneſs, that in 
another Character, might paſs for Pride, as 


it makes him mix leſs freely in thoſe Compa- 


nies, that he is unavoidably engaged in. 
However it has certainly this ill Conſequence, 
that it makes his Virtues of leſs extenſive In- 
fluence, than they would be, if they were 


more generally known. He is naturally, ex- 
. tremely 
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tremely gra ve, and perhaps with the Aſſiſt. 
ance of Reaſon and Experience, which prove 
the Inſufficiency of any Pleaſures or Attain» 

wents, in this Life, to make us happy; this 
Seriouſneſs is heightened ſo as to give himſelf 
many a gloomy Moment, though other 
People never feel the Effect of it, by any ill 
Humour, or Severity towards them. A 
Turn of Mind ſo ſuperior to any of the com 
mon Occurrences, or Amuſements. of. Life, 
can ſeldom be much affected or enlivened by 
them: but as ſo excellent an Underſtanding 
muſt have the trueſt Taſte for real Wit, ſq 
no one has x more lively Senſe of all, that is 
peculiarly juſt and: delicate. [Theſe Plea- 
fures, however, are little Compenſations for 
the much more frequent Diſguſts, to which 
the ſame Furn of Mind renders him liable. 
Happy, thrice happy are thoſe humble People, 
whoſe Senſations are fitted to the World 

they hve in. 

Thoſe Pleaſures;, which the Imagination: 
greatly heightens, it will certainly make us: 
pay dear enough for: ſince the Pain of part- 

| ing with them, will be greatly increaſed, in: 
full Proportion, not to their Value, but to = 
dur Enjoy ment. The World was intended 
2 | to 
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to be juſt what it is; and there is no Like: 
Iihood of our ſucceeding in the romantic 


Scheme of raiſing it above what it is. To 
diſtract ourſelves with a continual Succeſſion 


of eager Hopes, and anxious Fears, is a Folly ' 


deſtructive to our Nature, and to the very 


End of our Being. We are formed for 
moderate Senſations either of Pain or Plea- 
ſure; to feel ſuch Degrees of Uneaſineſs only 
as ve are very able to ſupport: and to enjoy 
ſucha Meaſure of Happineſs, as we may eaſily 
refign; nay thankfully too, when Religion has 


opened the Proſpect to a brighter Scene: to 


meet with many Rubs and Difficulties, which 
we muſt get over, or ſtumble over, as well 
as we can: to converſe with Creatures im- 
perfect, like ourſelves, and to bear with all 
their Imperfections. It ſeems then, that the 
only Way of paſſing through Life, as we 
ought, is to place our Minds in a State of as 


great Tranquillity, as is conſiſtent with our 
155 e li ſtupid. 
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T* HE Advantages of Frugality do not de- 
ſerve to be leſs conſidered than thoſe - 
of Generoſity : for where alas! ſhall Bounty 
find its neceſſary Fund, if thoughtleſs Prodi- 
gality has ſquandered it away. When I hear 
of thouſands, and ten thouſands ſpent by 
People, who in the Midſt of immenſe Riches : 
reduce themſelves toall the Shiftsand Pinches 
of a narrow Fortune, I know not how to re- 
cover my Aſtoniſhment at the Infatuation, 
that leads them to annihilate ſuch Treaſures: 
for it may really be called annihilating them, 
when they are ſpent to no one good Purpoſe, 
and leave no one honourable Memorial be- 
hind them. A Fortune thus laviſhed away 
becomes the Prey of the Worthleſs: and is 
like a Quantity of Gold Duſt, diſperſed uſe- 
leſsly in the Air, that might have been melted 
down, and formed into regal Crowns, and 
Monuments of Glory. 
I think one now ſcarcely ever hears an im- 

menſe Fortune named, but ſomebody adds 

| } K © - with 
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with a Shake of the Head — 7 ig vaſtly run 
o He is in dery narrow Circumſtances— They 
are in great Straits. Aſk the Occaſion, and 
you will find few Inſtances of real Generoſtty, 
or public Spirit, or even of a well-judged 
Magnificence: but all has gone amongſt Vo- 
I: t:rs, Fiddlers, Table Companions, profuſe 
| e, diſhoneſt Stewards,. and a ſtrange 
. Rabble of People, that are every one of them 
| the worſe for it. This is pitiable: and for 
this, and nothing ele, a Man of Quality is 
reduced to all the Meanneſſes imaginable. 
He muſt be dependent : he muſt court the 
Smiles of Power : he muſt often be rapacious 
and diſhoneſt. | 
I remember a Friend of mine had once an 
excellent Conceit of a Cave, at the upper End 
of. which were two enchanted Glaſſes, with 
Curtains drawn before them, that were to 
be conſulted every Evening, in order for the 
forming a Judgment of the Actions of the 
Day. The firſt Glafs ſhowed what they 
might have been, and what Effects fuch and 
ſuch Opportunities ought to have produced. 
When the Curtain was undrawn before the 
other, it ſhowed, tout an naturel, what they 
had been. Were one to contemplate, in theſe 
| | Glafles, 
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Glaſſes, on the ſpending one of thoſe great 
Eſtates, which reduceour fine People to ſuch 
Difficulties, what a coup d' eil the firſt would 
preſent! A wide Track of Country adorned 
and improved: a thouſand honeſt Families 
flouriſhing on their well cultivated Farms : 
I cannot tell whether one ſhould not ſee a 
Church or two, riſtng in a plain ſort of Ma- 
jeſty amidſt the Landſcape. In another Part 
ofit, would appear Manufactures encouraged, 
Poverty relieved, and Multitudes of People 
praying for the Welfare of the happy Maſter. 
His Tradeſmen, his Domeſtics, every Body 
that had any Connection with him, would 
appear with a cheerful'and a grateful Air. 
They, in their Turns, would diſpenſe Good 
and Happinefs to all, with whom they had 
any Concern. At the Family Seat, would be 
ſeen an unaſſuming Grandeur, and an honeſt 
Hoſpitality, free from Profuſeneſs and In- 
_ temperance; one may = as of * two 
Pictures, Ts 


Such ſhould be Greatneſs :—— Now. behold what 
follows: t 


For here is Fortune, like a mikew's Ear 
Blaſting each wholeſome Grain 


9 0 


In the true hiſtorical Glaſs, what may we 
ſee? Perhaps a Pack of Hounds, a Cellar, an 
Election. Perhaps a Gaming- Table, with 
all thoſe helliſh Faces that ſurround it. An 

artful Director perhaps, and an indolent Pu- 
pil. Oppreſſion gripes every poor Wretch 
within its Graſp, and theſe again oppreſs 
their own Inferiors and Dependents : All 
look hopeleſs and joyleſs: and every Look 
ſeems to conceal a ſecret Murmur. On the 
Fore-Ground perhaps there ſtands a magni- 
ficent Palace; in the Italian Taſte: innumer- 
able Temples, Obeliſks, and Statues riſe: 
among the Woods: and never were Flora 
and Pomona, Venus and Diana, with all the 

Train of fabulous Divinitics more expenſively 
honoured in Greece and Rome, than in theſe 
Fairy Scenes. The Church in the mean 
Time, ſtands with a Wooden Fower: the 
Fields are poorly cultivated, the Neighbour- 
hood diſcontented, and ever upon the Catch 
to find all poſſible Faults in thoſe proud Great 

Ones, with whom they have no cheerful 
friendly Intercourſe. Fine Clothes,” and 
coſtly Jewgls glitter, Perhaps, in 1 ſome Part 
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grown, wan with inward Care: or give 
Y Gracefulneſs 
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Gracefulneſs to thoſe, who muſt always have 
the humbled Air of Inferiority, when they 
happen to meet the Eye of their unpaid 
Tradeſmen, whoſe Families are nen 
upon their Account? 

The Man of thoughtleſs 2860 Nane who 
laviſhes his Money to a hundred poor De- 
vils, (as is the genteel Phraſe to call thoſe, 


that have run themſelves into Miſery from 


mere Worthlefſneſs) I ſay, when Wretches; 
that deſerved only Puniſhment and Igno- 
miny, have drained this generous Sieve of 


all he had to beſtow, to what grief is he ex= 


_ poſed, when he meets with an Object of real 


Diſtreſs, one that has, perhaps; been ruined | 
through his Means, and is forced to fay with 


the fine Gentleman, in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, | RE IN 
yy nov 3g; Mon bn M en 
« I wanted whence to give it, yet his Eyes: 
| Spoke for him] Theſe I could have ſatisfied. - | 
« With ſome-unfruitful Sorrow*'—— 


FJ 


Would it not be quite worth white for . 
Body to avoid fuch Uneaſineſſes as theſey 
when it can be done merely by a little 
Thought, and a little Order? Methinks an 

I Exactnefs 


* 


Exactneſs of Method, and a frequent Review 
of Affairs would make every Thing perfect- 
ly eaſy. Might it not be poſſible for a Man 
of Fortune to divide his Eſtate into ſeveral 
imaginary Parcels? And, appropriating each 
to its particular Purpoſe, ſpend it, within 
thoſe Bounds, as freely, and with an Air as 
open, as the thoughtleſs Prodigal: and yet 
be ſure, by this Means, never to run out, 
and never to beſtow upon any one Article 
more than it deſerved. f 

I will ſuppoſe myſelf at this preſent poſ- 
ſeſſed of ten thouſand a Year ; nor will the 
Suppoſition make me at all vain, gentle 
- Reader, fince it implies but the being a 
Steward to other People, and a Slave to Pro- 
priety. Oh it is ten Times the more indo- 
lent Thing to have but a little, and yet the 
ſame Kind of Management is required in all. 
Well : but what ſnhall I do with this Eſtate of 
mine? Firſt of all 1 buy me a large and 


pompous Account Book: Fhen I conſider 


how much muſt neceſſarily be employed in 
mere Living: and I write down the Sum 
Total, on the firſt Page. This is afterwards: 
ſubdivided into its proper diſtinct Articles: 


ww 
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and each of them has a Page allotted to itſelf. 

And here it muſt be obſerved, that there are 
innumerable Proprieties of Appearance, as 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the rich Man, as 
bare Food and Cloathing to the Poor. 
The other Pages of the Book muſt each 
have their Title at Top, as thus: Charities 
ro00l.—For the Service of my Friends, and of 
the Public 10001. — For proper Improvements of 
my Houſes, Gardens, Eftates, loool. and fo on. 


J doubt whether Knick-knacks, Cabinets, 


or any immoderate Expences, in Jewels, 
Plate, or Pictures, would find a Place in ſuch 
a Liſt as this. 

It would ſurely be eaſy, by frequently 
comparing the daily Articles of Expence 
under each Head, with the Determination 
marked at Top, to keep every one within 
Bounds, and to enjoy what 1s in our own 
Power, without, in the leaſt, pining after 
what is not: For that we may read the Pre- 


cepts of the Stoics: and for the other, let us 
conſider, a little, thoſe Inſtances, we may ſee 


all around us, of good characters diſgraced 


| by an 111 judged Savingneſs in ſome inſigni- 


ficant Particulars, and by a Want of Eaſe 
and Propricty, in trifling Expences. oy, 
_ If 
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If People have any Eſteem for Frugality, 
they ſhould try to do it Honour by ſhowing,, 
that it is not inconſiſtent with a becoming. 
and a generous Spirit. I have heard very 


many. People accuſed of Covetouſneſs, and 


generally hated, under that odious Character, 


who perhaps had no Principle of that Kind, 


and who threw away,. often, as much upon 
fooliſh Expences, that had not truck them 
in the ſaving View, as they pinched out of 


others, which made them look paltry an 3 
mean in the Eyes of the World. Few Peo- 


ple, I believe, are heartily covetous through- 


out: and this makes it ſo eaſy for them to 


flatter themſelves, that they are not tainted 


at all with a Vice, the very Notion of which 
would affront them: and for thoſe in the 
other Extreme, they too deceive themſelves, 


in the ſame Sort. W comes the old 
Proverb, 4 | 
Kae . and Pound foo... 
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HERE are a great many Things, that 
ſound mighty well in the declamatory 
Way, and yet re no Sort of Truth or Juſt- 


neſs, 


Law mil. x Sc... 
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neſs, in them. The Equality between Po- 
verty and Riches, or rather, the ſuperior 
Advantages of the former, is a pretty phi- 
loſophical Paradox, that I could never com- 
prehend. I will grant very readily, that the 
ſhort Sleeps of a labouring Man, are full as 
ſweet and wholeſome as the Slumbers in- 
dulged upon Down Beds, and under gilded 
Roofs. I will readily confeſs, that let Peo- 
ple have never ſo many Apartments, they 
can be but in oneat a Time: and in a Word, 
that the Luxury and Pageantry, that Riches 
bring with them, is deſpicable, and infinitely 
leſs eligible, than the Simplicity of plainer 
Life. It muſt be owned too, that Greatneſs 
and Fortune, place People in the Midſt of 
innumerable Difficulties: and that they are 
ſeverely accountable for all thoſe Advan- 
tages, they neglect to improve. But ſo, 
indeed, a Man is a more accountable Crea 
ture than a Hog: and yet none but a Gryl- 
lus, I believe, would F the Situation of 
the latter. 
I do not fay, that People mould upon all 
Occaſions, put themſelves forward, and a- 
pire to thoſe dangerous Heights, which per-. 
haps, they were never formed to aſcend. 
0 | The 
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The Fable of Phæthon would be much 
more inſtructive than ſuch a Leſſon as this: 
but I would ſay, and ſay it loudly, to all, 
whom Heaven has placed already in the 
Midſt of Riches and Honours, that they poſ- 
ſeſs the higheſt Privilege, and ought to exert 
themſelves accordingly. Theſe People have 
Advantages of improving their Being to 
the nobleft Purpoſes: and with the fame 
Degree of Pains and Application, that fur- 
niſhes the poor Artificer a daily Proviſion 
for himſelf, and his Family, they may be- 
come a Kind of beneficent Angels to their 
Fellow-Creatures, and enjoy themſelves, a 
Happineſs ſuperior to all Pleaſure. 

_ © »It is a pretty Thought of Seneca, that as a 
Merchant, whoſe Goods are confiderable, is 
more ſenſible of the Bleſſing of a fair Wind, 
and a fafe. Paſſage, than he that has only 
Ballaſt, or ſome coarſe Commodity in the 
Veſſel; ſo Life is differently enjoyed by Men, 
according to the different Freight of their 
Minds. . Thoſe of indigent Fortunes are 
generally obliged to have their's too much 
filled, with an Attention to provide the low 
Neceſſaries of Life. Indeed Riches and 
Greatneſs are as ſtrong an Obſtacle as the 
Scl other, 
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orher, to ſpending Life in Theory and Spe- 
culation: But it is, however nobler, and a 


more delightful Taſk to provide for the ge- 
neral Good of Multitudes, than for the Sub- 
ſiſtence of a few Individuals. I ſpeak of 
what Riches might be: 9 knows, not of 


what they are. 


The Rich, the n who act an inſigni- 
ficant Part in Life, are the moſt deſpicable 
Wretches of the whole Creation: While the 
Poor, the Mean, the deſpiſed Part of Man- 


kind, who live up to the Height of their 


Capacity and Opportunities, are noble, ve- 
nerable, and happy. 

Is it not amazing, that Cremeres fo fond 
of Pre-eminence and Diſtinction, ſo biafſed 
by Intereſt, ſo dazzled by Fortune, as all 
the Race of Men are, ſhould ſo blindly 
trample under Foot the only true Advan- 
tages of Fortune? The only Pre-eminence, 
the only Honour, the higheſt Joy, the 
brighteſt Luſtre, that all thoſe gay Things 
they purſue, could beſtow upon them? 
Where is the Beauty to be found, that will 
chooſe to waſte her Youth, where no Eye 
can behold her? Where is the Man of Wit 
that will fit — contented with his own 


Admi- 
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Admiration, and lock up his Papers in a 
Cheſt for his own private Reading? Yet the 
covetous Man, as far as in him lies, conceals 
the Advantage he is fondeſt of, and puts 
Himſelf, as much as poſſible, upon a Level 
with that Poverty, he deſpiſes. Good 
Heaven! That People ſhould not rather 
chooſe to lay hold on every honeſt Means, 
that can raiſe them into a Kind of ſuperior 
Being. Who would not go through Toil, 
and Pain, and Danger, to attain ſo glorious 
a  Pre-eminence, an Honour beyond the 
Olympic Crown of old. And yet it is but 
at the Expence of a little Openneſs of Heart, 
a little Thought and Contrivance, a little 
honeſt generous Induſtry in beſtowing pro- 
perly, that a Man of Rank and Fortune may 
ſhine out like the Sun, and ſee a gay World 
flouriſhing under his cheerful Influence. 

All theſe Things have been ſaid a hundred 
Times. The Miſer has been painted in all 
his unamiable Colours: and the Prodigal has 
had his Lecture too. But ſtill, methinks, 
there is a great deal wanting, and I do not 
know how to expreſs it. The indolent, the 
thoughtleſs People of Fortune, want to be 
put in Mind of their own Importance. Some 

are 
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are ſo lazy, ſome ſo careleſs, and ſome even 


ſo humble, that they never once think of 
themſelves as having any Place to fill, or 
any Duty to perform, beyond the immediate 
Calls of domeſtic Life. Alas what a Miſtake 
is this! And whe: noble N ds 
* neglect! K 

But what nit People 402 They muſt 
eee er Minds that Principle of Ac- 
tivity and Induſtry which is the Source of 
every Thing excellent and Praiſe-worthy. 
They ſhould exert themſelves in every Way, 
improve every Occaſion, employ every Mo- 
ment. Let the Great ſurvey the whole 
Scene, the whole Sphere of their Influence, 
as the Maſter- Farmer, from a riſing Ground, 


overlooks the whole of his Eſtate. The la- 


bouring Hinds. indeed are ' confined to a 
Spot: they have their daily Taſk appointed, 


and when that is done, may lay them down 


to Sleep without a further Care. But the 
Maſter muſt wake, muſt conſider and deli- 
berate. This Spot of Ground wants better 
Cultivation: 'That muſt be laid out to more 
Advantage: A Shade would be becoming 


here: In yonder Place I mean to lead the 


little Rivulet, that wanders near it, to re- 
freſh 
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freſh thoſe parched Meadows. Thofe Huſ- 
bandmen ſhould be encouraged: theſe ſhould 
be rewarded. —\ Word, a Look, a Geſture 
from a Superior, is of Importance. Thus 
might the Rich, the Great, the Powerful 
_ - conſider in like Manner. © This Part of 
* my Fortune will be nobly employed in re- 
te lieving the Miſerable: That, in Works of 
*© public Generofity: So much in pro- 
* curing the agreeable Ornaments of Life: 
« In this Manner I may encourage the ele- 
* cant Arts: By this Way 1 may ſet off my 
* own Character to the beſt Advantage: And 
« by making myſelf beloved and reſpected, I 
« ſhall conſequently gain an honeſt Influence 
* over ſuch as may be bettered by my good 
„ Example: My Advice, my Approbation 
« will be uſeful in ſuch a Caſe: in his I may 
do Honour to my Country: in that'— 
Up and employ yourſelves, you who are 
tolling in eaſy Chairs, amuſing away your 
Lives over French Novels, waſting your 
Time in fruitleſs Theory, or your Fortunes 
in riotous Exceſſes. Remember, you have 
an important Part to act. It is in your own 
Choice whether you will be, the Figure in 
the Tapeſtry, the animated Chair or Flower- 
| Pot, 
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Pot, or * Hero that draws the 4 At- 
tention of the Theatre, and goes off with a 
general Plaudit. 


= —— —— 
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L  {toboygnke at all pretending to Criti- 


ciſm, it is almoſt impoſſible to read 
a Variety of Books, and not form ſome Re- 
flections on the Variety of Stile in which they 
are writ. One of the firſt and moſt obvious, 
to me, is, that the plaineſt and leaſt orna- 
| mented Stile is ever the moſt agreeable to 
that general Taſte, which is certainly the 
beſt Rule, by which an Author can form 
himſelf. Particular Ornaments will not 
more pleaſe ſome Fancics, than they will diſ- 
pleaſe others. The flowery epitheted Way 
of Writing wearies the Imagination, by pre- 
ſenting it with a Multitude of wrong Ob- 
jets, in Way of Simile and Illuſtration, be- 
fore it has half informed the nne 
of what was its main Purpoſe. 
The human Mind has ſo long a Journey 
to to take, i in ſearch of Knowledge, that it grows 
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neevith s at being led out of the Way, At 
Minute, to look at Proſpects, or gather Dai- 
ſies. The original Uſe of Epithets was to 
paint Ideas ſtronger upon the Mind, by a 
Complication of little Circumſtances : but, 
I know not how, of late, they are grown 

into a Sort of unintelligible Language, that 
| ſignifies nothing more to the ſlightly atten- 
tive Reader, than, that the Author has a 
Mind to be poetical ; like thoſe Indian Al- 
phabets, which firſt were the plain Repre- 
ſentation - of ſenſible Objects, from thence 
grew into Hieroglyphics, and laſt of all into 
a mere Cypher. 

The common Sort of meta phorical Epi- 
thets is very diſagreeable. When we would 
indulge our Fancies with the Idea of a cool 
limpid running Stream, to have a Piece of 
Cryſtal thrown acroſs one's Way is quite 
provoking. I remember two Lines, in a 

very good Poem, that often offended me, 
|  ——and ſtrew 

Her Silver Treſſes, in the Cryſtal Tide. 
Would not the Image be more natural, and, 
make leſs Clatter in one's Head, thus : 


and ſtrew 


Her * Locks, wide floating o'er the Stream. 
Gold 
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Gold and Jewels do not become che Muſe 
herſelf, half ſo well, as an elegant Simplicity. 


But elegant it muſt be, and noble, or elſe the 


Stile of Writing degenerates into mere chit- 
chat Converſation. Nor ſhould a Writer 
think it any Reſtraint, that he is obliged to 


attend to the minuteſt Strictneſs of Gram— 


mar: ſince whatever ſerves to make his 
Compoſition moſt clear and intelligible, con- 
tributes to the giving it the greateſt Beauty 
it can poſſibly have. For this Reaſon, too 
long Sentences, and the Intricacies of Paren- 
theſes ought, by all Means, to be avoided, 
however the Sun-like Genius of ſome Au- 
thors, may have Yn thoſe Clouds into 

Beauty. 
This one Rule of Perſpicuity will hold 
good, for all Sorts of People, from thoſe of 
te mere Buſineſs, to thoſe of abſolute Specula- 
4 tion, The next is, that Writers put no Con- 
ſtraint upon their natural Turn of Mind, 


which will always give a truer Spirit than 
is within the Reach of any Art. Yet of- 


nd, ten from an Admiration of that in others, 
which is utterly unſuitable to themſelves, 

| they put on a Character in Writing, that is 
am. mighty difficult to ſupport throughout. The 
old F 2 Affecta- 
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Affectation of Wit and Humour leads into 
that low Burleſque, which is, of all Dul- 
meſs, the moſt diſagreeable. Unable to 
reach the: true Sublime, they are willing to 
bring it down to their own Pitch. Hence 
ſpring ſuch Multitudes of Traveſties, Pa- 
rodies, and ſuch like Perverſions of Paſ- 
ſages really fine: When, if they can but pre- 
ſent you with low, and often dirty Images, 
Inſtead of ſuch as are noble and beautiful, 
yet in ſuch a Manner, as ſtrongly to put you 
in Mind of the Difference, all the Way, 
they are greatly conceited of their own In- 
genuity. Where any of theſe have real 
Humour in them, it muſt ariſe from ſome 
particular Occafion: and is by no Means 
| [inherent in that Kind of Compoſition. 

But while little Wits think, that lowering 
and debaſing the Sublime, is being witty, 
thoſe, who with an exalted Genius, have a 
ſportive Livelineſs of Temper, can find 
Means of ennobling their eafieſt and lighteſt 


_ Compoſitions. Of all People Mr. Prior W 


nas ſucceeded the beſt, in this Way, if he 
had not, now and then, allowed his Pen too 
much Licence for the Demureneſs of the 
Muſe. As Homer's Dreams were the 
| 3-81 Dreams 
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Dreams of Jupiter, ſo Prior's Gaieties are 
the Sportings of Apollo: and where he in- 
troduces his fabled Deities, in a mirthful 
Scene, it is not by depreſſing them to the 
Level of merry Mortals, but by employing 
(to uſe the Phraſe of an excellent modern 
Author) “a new Species of the Sublime 
« that has, hitherto, received no Name.“ 
There is a celebrated Paſſage in Longinus, 


in which he prefers, upon the whole, a Mix- 
g ture of ſtriking Faults and Beauties, to the 
1 


flat Correctneſs of an uncenſurable, laboured 
1 Author. One of the Books, which to thoſe, 
who for Want of Tranſlations, can know: 
little of Iſocrates and Demoſthenes, has moſt 
convincingly proved the Juſtneſs of this 
Determination, is Dr. Barrow's Sermons, 
who ſeems moſt exactly to anſwer what 
Longinus ſays of the irrefiſtible Greek Ora- 
tor. His Expreſſions are frequently ſingu- 
lar, and though crouded together, are ſo 
poured out from the Abundance of one, 
of the beſt Hearts, that the fineſt turned: 
Periods are inſipid in Compariſon. His 
Genius too, whatever were the Littleneſſes 
of Language, in thoſe Days, was certainly 
poctical and noble: and his Imagination 
2 | ſo 
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ſo warmed and delighted with the faireſt 
View of every Thing in the Scheme of Pro- 
vidence, that Religion wears, through every 
Page of his, its proper Grace. 
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4O Seen an e his oder Morn- 
ing, Prior's Henry and Emma was 
— aloud, to the Company; and the dif- 
ferent Sentiments they expreſt, upon it, de- 
termined me, to put down my own upon 
Paper, as that Poem has always been a Fa- 
vourite with me, and yet wants, I think, a 

good deal of Explanation, and Excuſe. 
The Tale is introduced, in a Way ſo much 
more intereſting, than one commonly meets 
with, in Paſtoral Dialogues; with Circum- 
ſtances of ſuch Tenderneſs and Delicacy, 
and Images ſo ſmiling and engaging, that 
one is concerned, before his Characters have 
faid a Word, to have them keep up to the 
Ideas, which partial Imagination has formed 
of each. That of Emma is diſtinguiſhed by 
ſomething ſo peculiarly mild and affection- 
ate, that if we do not e to this, as her 
| chief 
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chief Characteriſtic , we ſhall be apt to be ſur- 
prized, at many of her moſt beautiful Senti- 
ments, as too different from the common 
Ways of thinking on ſuch Occaſions. 
Emma ſuſceptible of ſoft Impreſſions, be- 
yond what were to be wiſhed in a Character, 
were it fet up for a general Pattern, her Soul 
entirely turned to thoſe tender Attachments, 
that, are, not inconſiſtent with ſtrict Virtue, 
had long been wooed with every irrefiſtible 
Art by an accompliſhed Youth, whoſe Vir= 
tues and Excellencies could not but diſcover 
themſelves, in ſuch a Space of Time, on a 
thouſand , Occaſions. By the Characters 
given on each Side, their Paſſion ſeems to 
have been grounded on a juſt Eſteem: and 
the known Truth, and Goodneſs of Henry, 
had produced .m her Mind, ſuch an unli- 
mited Confidence, that it was impoſſible ſhe 
could ſuſpect him of any Crime. To try 
her Conſtancy, he . accuſes himſelf, in the 
harſheſt Terms, as a Murderer : but it was 
eaſy for Emma's Heart to furniſh him with 
fufficient Excuſes, The wild unſettled State 
of the Iſland, in thoſe early Times, torn by 
ſo many, and ſo fierce Factions, involved the 


Fopng. $5 and Brave, in perpetual Bloodſhed.. 
it F 4 e 
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What was called Valour in one Party, 
would, in the other, be branded as Murder. 
In thoſe Days, the vaſt Foreſts were filled 
with generous Outlaws: and the Brave 
mixt with the Vile, from a Likeneſs of For- 
tune, not of Crimes. 

I have dwelt upon this, becauſe, at firſt 
Reading, it offended me to imagine, that 
Emma ſhould be ſo unmoved with a Sup- 
poſition of her Lover's Guilt, and continue 
her Affection, when ſhe muſt have loſt her 
Eſteem. That Point, Ithink, is now cleared 
up: But I am extremely ſorry, that to pre- 
vent all Scandal, Prior did not alter a few 
Lines, in the Anſwer ſhe makes him, to his 


open Declaration of Inconſtancy. In ſpite 


of all Prejudice, there is certainly a Want 
of all Spirit and Delicacy in it. If what he 
told her was Fact, he could not be faultleſs, 
nor could her Affection continue to be in- 
nocent. The ſame mild Benevolence to 
her Rival, might ſurely have been expreſt 
without the Extravagance of deſiring to at- 
tend them as a Servant. Permit me to in- 
ſert the Alteration here. 


« Go then, while I, in hopelcſs Abſence prove 
% Ry what I ſhall endure, how much I love.” 


"I is. 
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This potent Beauty, this ne Pair, 

This happy Object of our differenf Care, 
Her ſhall my Thoughts, thro? various Life attend, 
With all the Kindneſs of the fondeſt Friend : _ 
Lov'd for thy Sake, howe'er her haughty Scorn 
May triumph o'er me, as a Thing forlorn, 

For her my warmeſt Wiſhes ſhall be made, 

And Heav'n implor'd for Bleſſings on her Head. 

O may ſhe never feel a Pain, like mine 

Never for then a double Guilt were thine. 

Here muſt I ſtay: Like Thought, were Acti- 

ons free 

No Wrongs, no Hardſhips ſhould divorce 
from Thee 

Thy Emma,—not a Rival's Company. 

But wandering” Thoughts, and anxious Cares 

are now” a & 

All that a rigid Virtue will allow. *: 

Go happy then, forget the Wretch you leave, 
Nor for a Woman's Weakneſs vainly grieve. 
Thy Fate decreed Thee falſe : the ſame Decree 
— Entail'd a hopeleſs Conſtancy on me, 


The few following Lines, in. the ſame 
Speech, are ſo eaſily adapted to theſe, that 
the Change 1 in them, 1 is not worth mention=- 


ing. 


There is Benn infinitely beautiful in 
all the tender Paſſages of this Poet. He has 


the Art of repreſenting all the Softneſs of 
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the Paſſion, without any of its Madneſs. 
Other Writers raife their Expreſſions, with 
Tuch Hyperboles, as are a Profanation of 
much nobler Sentiments. Methinks Soft- 
neſs and Tenderneſs are the only Characte- 
riſtics of a mortal Love. The Strains of 
Adoration ill become Anacreon's Lyre ; and 
are ill addreſt to human Imperfection. Thoſe 
imagined everlaſting Attachments, that re- 
bel againſt Mortality; thoſe infinite Ideas, 
that graſp at all Excellence, in one finite 
Object, are fatal Abſurdities, that have both 
their Guilt and Puniſhment. 

This Kind of Sentiment is quite unne- 
ceſſary: we may ſurvey thoſe we love, ſur- 
rounded with all the Frailties and Imper- 
fections of human Nature, and yet be partial 
to theſe Imperfections, as we are to our own. 
Pity does but endear the tender Tie, where 
it is not incompatible with Eſteem. The 
Pleaſures of giving and receiving, from the 
dear Object of Affection, mutual Protection, 
Comfort and Relief, are the Joys that we 
are formed moſt ſenſible of, as ſuch a Diſpo- 
ſition was, in our preſent Situation, moſt 
neceflary for the Preſervation, and Happi- 
neſs of Society. 


'The 
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The Expreſſions of this kind of Sentiment 
are, on the other Hund, as offenſively miſ- 


- uſed; when applied to ſacred Subjects, as 


they too often are by the ſoft Enthuſiaſm of 


conſtitutional Pietiſts. Of human Love, 


Kindneſs, Compaſſion, mutual Care, mutual 


Aſſiſtance, mutual Forgiveneſs of a thouſand 


little Blemiſhes and Errors, are neceſſary In- 
gredients, have their Merit, and their Re- 
ward. All that refined Caprice, that ſnows 
its Kindneſs, like Alicia in Jane Shore, 

« In everlaſting Wailings, and Complainings,“ 


is as contrary to this Syſtem, as it is to the- 


Happineſs of whoever is honoured by its 
Perſecution; and proceeds from a Failure, 
in Point of Confidence, which, when once 
che Honour of a Character, juſtly eſteemed 
worthy, is ſeriouſly engaged, ſhould remain 

unſhaken as a Rock. This is Nr ex 
Preſt, by Prior's: Celia, e 2 


Reading thy Verſe, who heeds, ſaid I, 
If here, or there, his Glances flew: | 
O free for ever be his Eye, Fe 
Whoſe Heart to me is ever true. 


Another great, as great a Contradiction 
tothe amiable Kind of Temper,, that Prior 
F 6 deſcribes, 
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deſcribes, is that violent Deteſtation upon 
even juſt Cauſe of Offence, which ſo much 
too often verifies the Poet's Expreſſion, 


Heaven has no Curſe, like Love. to Hatred turn'd, 
Nor Hell a Fury, like a Woman ſcorn'd. 


1 The Hatred of Anger can juſtly proceed 

g only from Injury. Real, premeditated In- 

jury can proceed from no ſuch Character, as 
could ever be the Object of a well placed 
Love: and therefore, in this laſt, the Injury 
retaliates on a Perſon's own miſtaken Choice: 
who has therefore no more Reaſon to be an- 
gry with the other, for not acting up to an 
ideal Perfection, than to be diſpleaſed at any 
other Inſtance of wrong Behaviour in thoſe, 
who never were the Objects of any juſt Par- 
tiality. 

But if the Character be mixt, faulty in- 
deed, but not totally bad, Pity methinks 
ſhould gladly take hold on the Occafion, and 
baniſh, at once, all Bitterneſs of Reſentment. 
Religion itſelf forbids the Spirit of unchari- 
table Anger and Revenge. When there 
has ever been a real Affection, it can never, 
I fancy, be ſo rooted out, as to give place to 

thoſe hateful Emotions. | 
| Whoever 
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Whoever then yield up their Minds to 
theſe Exceſſes, muſt confeſs their former Par- 
tiality to have been founded merely in Pride, 
Vanity, and Selfiſhneſs: for Kindneſs and 
Benevolence will never ceaſe to exiſt, whilſt 
their Objects remain, in any Degree un- 
changed. If thoſe Objects were only our 
dear ſelves, every Diſappointment of our 
Pride, Intereſt, and Vanity will wound us to 
the Heart. But if our Thoughts had a more 
generous Aim, if the Happineſs of one dearer 
than ourfelves, was the Center of our 

Wiſhes, we ſhall joyfully acquieſce in any 
| Means, by which that Happineſs may be 
attained, laying ourſelves entirely out of 
the Caſe: and ſhould the Injury to us, be ever 
ſo grievous, we ſhall only wiſh for them, 
with the ſame diſintereſted Ardour, Ariſti- 
des did for the Athenians, who had baniſhed 


him, that the Time may never come, when 
they ſhall repent. it. 
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KNOW nothing more common, and 
almoſt unavoidable, than the Diſpoſition 
of cenſuring thoſe Manners and Inclinations 
in others, which we are ſenſible would, in 
our own: Tempers be faulty, or which lie 
croſs: to the Bent of our natural Humours.. 
Yet I am perſuaded, in many of theſe In- 
ſtances, were we to make but common Al- 
lowances for the Difference of Conſtitution, 
of Situation, of Knowledge, and of Percep- 
tion, we ſhould find, according to agood- na- 
tured French Saying, 1 7 out. le Monde d 
9 
That Tenderneſs, mic; we feel for a true 
Friend; i is, in ſome Minds, ſo inſeparably 
blended with every Idea, that the dearer half 
of every Enjoyment is liable to be torn away 
at once, and the Stroke of a Moment ſhall 
caſt its Gloom over the longeſt Years of Life. 
Kindneſs and Gratitude, the very Laws of 
Conſtancy, and the Frame of human Nature, 
ſeem to exact of us this melancholy Return, 
ö | 0 


ENS IS, mh 
for all that refined and ſuperior Happineſs,, 
which in ſuch an Union, we have: enjoyed. 

I cannot help imagining, however, that 
there may be a good deal of Reaſon: on the 
contrary Side: and as one never is ſo ſen- 
fible of the Force of Reaſon, as when it is 
heightened by the Eloquence of ſome pre- 
ſent Feeling; ſo this came moſt ſtrongly into: 
my Head, during ſome ſolitary Hours of III 
neſs, that very lately put me in Mind of ſuch: - 
anſeternal Separation from my Friends. The 
Enjoyments of Life are what, I believe, all 
Perſons of ſerious. Thought, would eaſily 
reſign for themſelves, when they are ſure,, 
at the ſame Time, to be freed from its Diſ-- 
quiets. But, to think that we may carry 
away with us, into the Grave, all the Joy 
and Satisfaction of thoſe, to whom we ever 
wiſh: the moſt; and leave them behind us, 
in a World where every Support is wanting, 
entirely deſtitute of any (of any ch, I mean, 
as the ordinary Methods of Prov dence have 
appointed) is the only Reflection, which, at 
ſuch a Moment, can diſturb the e 

of an innocent and religious Mind 
I do not know how far the N giv- 
ing Pain may extend, in ſome People, but 
8 for 
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for myſelf I proteſt, that as earneſtly as I wiſh 
to be remembered with a kind Eſteem, I 
could not bear the Thought of that Remem- 
brance being a painful one. For this Rea- 
ſon, I was ſummoning up, in my Mind, all 
that might be alledged, for what I uſed to 
call Lightneſs of Temper, and found it much 
more, than I had imagined. 

Indeed, if the Perſons we lament, were 
truly dear to us, we ought. for their Sakes, 
to reſtrain that immoderate Sorrow, which, 
if they could behold it, we are ſure, that it 
would be with the utmoſt Concern. This 
however, is an Argument, that will by no 
Means hold, in all Caſes: but there are others 
more general. Iwill not argue that ſo ſhort 
a Life, as ours, ſeems to contradict the Idea 
of eternal Attachments: becauſe I cannot 
help flattering myfelf that they may be con- 
tinued, and improved through every future 
State of Being. But that they ought to be 
ſo moderated, as to contradict no Purpoſe of 
the State, we are at preſent placed in, is a 
Truth, that will ſcarcely be denied. The 
Inferiority of our Station, the Frailty and 
Imperfection of our Nature, make Submif- 
ſion to unerring Wiſdom, one of our firſt 

Duties: 
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Duties: and how do we ſet ourſelves up, in 
Oppoſition to it, when upon its withdraw 
ing any one Bleſſing, however kindly to us, 
ve ſtubbornly determine to ſhut our Minds 
againſt every other, which it Na es 
continues! "oy 

Yet after all hls Confiddtations] the 
Characters of Arachne and Maria ſtill ſur- 
paſs me, though they no longer give me the 
Diſguſt they uſed to do. To hear them 
talk, with the greateſt good Nature of any 
prefent Object of Compaſſion, otherwiſe ever 
ſo indifferent to them: to ſee how really 
they are affected by every little Inſtance of 
Kindneſs, and how happy they are in every 
triling Amuſement, one would imagine 
them extremely ſuſceptible of Impreſſions. 
But then, in the Midſt of a gay Converſa- 
tion, to hear them run over, without the 
leaſt Emotion, a long Lift of once intimate 
Friends, and then go on as earneſtly about 
Trifles, as if ſuch People had never been. 
It is impoſſible not to wonder at their happy 
Conſtitutions, and eternal Flow of Spirits. 
When I tell you, I really eſteem theſe Wo- 
men, ſhall I be reckoned A if | * they 

arc 
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IX. 
are ingenious, without Parts, and good have 


moured, without Sentiments? 
Theagenes is ſcarcely leſs happy, in his 


Frame of Mind, but more ſo, in his Strength 


of Reaſon. His Genius is the moſt exten- 


ſive, his Imagination the moſt flowery that 


can be; and theſe fupply perpetual Em- 


ployments for his Mind, diverting it from 
too deep an Attention to melancholy Sub- 


Jects. His Temper is really generous and 
benevolent; this makes him intereſted in 
every Body's. Welfare, that comes within 
his Reach: and ſuch an Activity of Mind 


is the ſureſt Food of Cheerfulneſs. As ſome 
People are peculiarly turned to amuſe them- 
ſelves with the Oddneſſes and Deformities 
of Natures, Theagenes has an Eye for its 


Beauties only. His Speculations wander 


over the great Objects of the Univerſe, and 
find ſomething curious, in the Detail even 
of mechanic Arts. In Characters, he often 


errs on the favourable Side; and by this 


Means, ſometimes loſes too much, the Diſ- 
tinction of different Kinds of Merit, and 
ſubjects himſelf to a friendly Laugh. As 
de looks upon the World with a philoſo- 
phie. and a grateful Eye, he can find ſome- 

thing 
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thing endearing, in whatever Part of it he 
is placed; like a ſtrong Plant that will 
take Root and flouriſh, in every Soil. When 
one Set of Acquaintance is ſwept away, by 
Time, his ſociable Temper unites itſelf with 
the next, he falls into; and is to be conſi- 
dered in this View, like a Drop of Water, 
which, though ſeparated from its native 
Stream, yet naturally blends with any other 
Maſs of the ſame Element, while diſunited 
it would loſe its Uſe, and its very Being. 
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I.. is a reigning Maxim, a; all hs 
Works of Epictetus, that every Body 
may be happy, if they pleaſe: and the De- 
fire of being happy, is but in other Words, 


the Definition of ſuch a virtuous and rea- 


ſonable Self-Love, as was originally implanted 
in us, by the Author of our Nature, for 
innumerable wiſe and gracious Purpoſes. 


No Part of our Conſtitution was given us, 


without important Reaſon: and: therefore: 


it were * to ſuppoſe * of ſo eſſential 


A. ONE: 
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a one as Self-Love : but how often it errs, 


in its Aim, and in its Degree, there needs 
no Inſtance to prove; nor that when it does 
ſo, it is of all other Principles the moſt miſ- 
chievous, as it is ever the moſt active. 

Violent Declamations, either for, or 


againſt any Thing of the great Frame of Na- 


ture, ferve but to ſhew an injudicious Elo- 
- quence, which by proving too much, in 
Effect proves abſolutely nothing. Even 
Paſſion may be improved into Merit: and 
Virtues themſelves may deviate into very 


blameable Errors. Unbiaſſed Reaſon, if 


ſuch a Thing there be, in this mixt State 


of human Nature, ſurveys both Sides at 


once, and teaches us to moderate our Opini- 
ons, to draw the proper Advantages, from 
every Circumftance, and carefully to guard 
"againſt all its Dangers  _ 

The ſame Principle of Self-Love, that adds 
new Fire and Strength to every Paſſion, 
when the looſe Rein is given up to Fancy, 
at other Times checks our Indulgence of 
thoſe Paſſions, and Purſuits, by making us 
reflect on the Danger, and Pain, that at- 
tends them. The ſame Tie that fo cloſely 
binds us down to our own Intereſt, makes 

| us 
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us ſympachire, in the Fortunes of our Fel- 
low-Creatures. By. Self-Love we learn to 
pity in others, what we dread, or fear for 
ourſelves. In this Balance we weigh their 
Diſtreſſes with our own: and what Self- 
Love has ſhown us, under the Name of ſuch, 
to ourſelves, we ſhall always ſuppoſe the 
ſame to every one elſe, and kindly commi- 
ſerate the Sorrows we have felt. 

Self-Love endears Virtue to us, by the 
Tenderneſs it gives us, for whatever Degree 


of it we perceive in ourſelves: and in the 


fame Way, makes us look with a' peculiar 
Charity on thoſe, whoſe Faults: are of the 


ſame Kind with ours. Every Body has, 1 


believe, a favourite Virtue, and a favoured 
Weakneſs, which being firſt uſed to in 
themſelves, they are ſure to give Quarter 
and Applauſe to, in every one elſe. By 


this Partiality, particular neee are ge- 


nerally determined. 

There is a lower Degree of it, which 
would be quite ridiculous, if that too had 
not its valuable Uſe in connecting human 
Kind together. As we grow any Way ac- 
quainted with People, though ſometimes 


it is only by Character, ſometimes even by 


ſome 
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ſome Circumſtance of no more Signification, 
than having fat at the ſame Table; received, 
or paid ſome trifling Mark of Civility, nay 
even having it to ſay, that we have ſeen 
them, we aſſume a Kind of Property in them. 


Such is the Importance, which the leaſt Con- 


nexion, with our dear ſelves, can give to 
whatever we pleaſe, that if we have ſeen 
People, but one ſingle Time, it makes of- 
ten a wide Difference in our Way of attend- 
ing to what is ſaid about them. Recollect 
but any Converſation you have been in, 
where Perſons though of very little Con- 
ſequence, have been talked of, and I dare 
ſay you may remember, that two or three 
of the Company, immediately fell to re- 
collecting ſuch idle Circumſtances in their 


Knowledge of them, as could: receive no 


Value, but from that Knowledge itſelf. 
This Diſpoſition, I think, ſhows how 
much we were intended to mix in Life: 


and it muſt be a ſtrong Reaſon, that will 
draw the ſame Advantages for Practice, 
from 'the enlarged Views, given by Read- 


ing and Speculation, which even the com- 


moneſt Underſtandings are fitted to receive, 
from their natural Conſtitution. If theſe 


are 


ray 
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are neglected, we fall into a thouſand Faults, 


of which every one carries its own Puniſh- 
ment along with it. People who confine 
themſelves ſtrictly, to a ſmall circle of Ac- 
quaintance, are in great Danger of contract- 
ing a Narrowneſs of Mind: while thoſe, 
who enter freely into Society, gain by it 
ſuch an Eaſe, and Openneſs of Temper, as 
makes them look upon every Intereſt and 
Pleaſure, to be in ſome Degree, their own. 

The Great, who live immured, as it were, 
within the Incloſures of their vaſt Poſſeſ- 
fions, look upon thoſe of a lower Rank, as 
Inhabitants of a diſtant World from them- 
ſelves. If ever they have any Thing to do 
with them, it is Matter of Conſtraint and 
Uneaſineſs, and therefore never can be 
done with a good Grace. Their Sentiments 


and Amuſements, are ſomething delicate 


and myſterious, that the Vulgar are not 
ſuppoſed capable of apprehending, but are 


to be kept at an awful Diſtance, which, if 


ever they leave, it is inſufferable Intruſion. 
All diſtinct Sets of People are apt to con- 


ſider themſelves as ſeparate from the reſt of 


Mankind. Hence the perpetual Enmities 
and Prejudices of different Profeſſions : 
Hence 
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Hence the continual Oppoſition of Parties, 
Sects, and Ages: Hence the general Cen- 
ſures, thrown at Random, on all. When 
once what we have cenſured and laughed at, 
comes to be our own Caſe, we learn to make 
thoſe reaſonable Allowances, that, before, 
we never ſo much as thought of. 

A Beauty, that has been ſeverely uſed by 
the Small-Pox, learns to eſteem People, for 
ſomething more than the Perſon. A miſ- 
repreſented, Character can allow a great deal 
for the Uncharitableneſs of People's Opini- 
ons, and think mildly of a blemiſhed One, 
The Age, which at fifteen, ſeemed almoſt 
Antediluvian, grows ſtrangely ſupportable, 
as we approach it: and Lyfis, in an airy 
Dreſs, no longer ridicules People that go 
without Hoods, after thirty.-I grow 

trifling. This Subject of Self-Love, affords 
Matter of ſerious Reflection and Gratitude. 
It is ſurely one of the greateſt Marks of in- 
finite Wiſdom, that what, at firſt Sight, 
may ſeem only to regard ourſelves, is one 
of the ſtrongeſt Ties to ſocial Virtue : and 
that the very Attention to others, which 
ſhould ſeem moſt contrary to our firſt 
Notions of Self-Love, is indeed, the trueſt 
| Sup- 
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Support, and moſt rational Purſuit of it, 
and which alone can preſerve it from dege- 
nerating into miſerable Weakneſs and Folly. 


; Man, like the gen'rous Vine, ſupported lives, 


The Strength he gains is from the Embrace he 
gives. 


On their own Axis, as the Pldnety run, 1 
Vet make at once, their Circle round the Sun, 
So two conſiſtent Motions act the Soul, 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. 
« Thus God and Nature link'd the . 
Frame, 


And bad | Sel-love, 3 
| Porx. 
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i WAS making a Viſit the other Day, to 
People, that paſs for what are called 
your very ſenfible clever Folks. They 
have 4 large Family of Children, of whom 
they ſeem fond without Indulgence : and 
to be ſure they educate them mighty well, 
Who is more capable of doing it? They 
are Prudent, have good Senſe, and know 
Ly great deal of the World: but alas, it is 


G this 
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this Knowledge of the World, as they call 
it, that ſpoils every Thing. Come hi- 
* ther, my Dear, (ſaid the Lady of the 
_ Houſe to a little Girl about five Years old, 
who was crying to go out of the Room al- 
moſt as ſoon as ſhe came in) Come hi- 
te ther Lucy: Look ye my Dear, if you 
« will behave yourſelf prettily, and go and 
te talk to all the Company, Papa will give 
te you a fine new Doll To-morrow.” — This 
you may be ſure, ſtopt the Crying for the 
preſent. But what will be the Effedt of it? 
Every Time Miſs Lucy wants a new Play- 
thing, ſhe has only to miſbehave herſelf, 
and ſhe is ſure of being bribed into good 
Humour again. Thus by an Exceſs of 
good Management in her Mamma, the 
little Gipſy will be taught to be artful and 
peeviſh, at an Age, whoſe greateſt Orna- 
ment is Innocence and good Humour. 
Two or three Inſtances more, of the ſame 
Kind of Prudence, had quite awakened my 
Sincerity, and I could not forbear ſpeaking 
of it, with the Freedom of an old Ac- 
quaintance, as ſoon as the more formal Part 
of the Circle was diſperſed. © My Dear,” 
(replicd Prudentia, with a compaſſionate 


Kind 
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Kind of Smile) “ you have lived in the 
“Clouds, all your Days, and I am ſorry. 


« to ſee you are not out of them yet. For 


« my Part, who have long been ſenſible, 
« that it is upon this Earth, and not up in 
« the Air, that I am to act my Part in Life, 
« ] confeſs, nothing ſeems more natural to 
« me, than that Children ſhould be taught 

ec to follow the ſame Motive, by which 
« they are ſure to be actuated all the reſt of 
« their Lives. Can you poſſibly mean ſo 
low a Motive as Intereſt? ſaid I. I cer- 
* tainly do. For as low as you think it, 


| © you muſt be ſenſible, if you reflect a Mo- 


e ment, that it is what we all of us purſue. 
* Thoſe, who give up their Happineſs, in 
* the preſent State, with the moſt diſin- 
© tereſted Air, do it only to intitle them- 
e ſelves to the Bleſſings of a future one.” 
Suppoſing that this was the Caſe, inter- 
rupted I, the Nature of the Rewards, i in theſe 
two Inſtances is ſo very different, that it 
would hinder you from drawing any Infe- 
rences from them, in Favour of your. own 


Scheme. If the Greatneſs, or Gaieties of 


this World were to be our Recompence, 1 
ſhould think, that to reward a Child with a 
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Doll, or a Hobby- horſe, were framing its 
Mind to proper Expectations and Dekires, 
but—will you let me talk a little upon Sub- 
555 that are certainly above my Reach?— 


all Means, anſwered Prudentia, Cle. 


he was not to call upon me till eight, and 
1 ſhall be mighty glad to hear your Romance 
of Education, in the mean Time. I dare 
ay it will be pretty: but you will find it a 
mere Romance, Lam perſuaded, ten Years 
hence, when you have a. Family of your 
own.—Well, be that as it will: you have 
given me Leave to talk, and this i is all I have 
to do at preſent. 18 c 

I was going to ſay, G I, that 1 
cannot help imagining, that a great Part of 
our Happineſs, | in a future State, may ariſe 
from a Senſe of Right, abſtractedly from all 
other. Confiderations. That, at leaſt, as 
much of it will proceed from the Thought, 


of having acted agreeably to the infallible 


Will of the moſt perfect of Beings, as from 
that of having deſerved the Favour of the 
Lord of the Univerſe, and from the Hopes 
of any Happineſs, which infinite Goodneſs 
and Power may beſtow on us. In ſhort it 
ſeems to me, as if to contribute, each in our 

inferior 
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inferior Way, to the Order and Beauty of 
the Univerſe, was at once the nobleſt, and 
the juſteſt Motive, and the higheſt Reward 
of Goodneſs. 

Lucia is not old enough to enter into 
all theſe, abſtracted Reaſonings, faid Pru- 
dentia. © In our World, we muſt treat 


« Children, as Children, and convince them | 
© by their Senſes, in Default of their Judg- 


* ments. I do not know what People may 
do in Fairy Land. I ſuppoſe, if you had 
* a Son you would expect, he ſhould be Di- 


* vinity Profeſſor at five Years old: but! am 


ee afraid, Lucy would not be at all a fit Wie 


5 


Look ye, faid I, you ſhall not 1 me 


out of my Argument: and ſo arm gh oe 
with Patience, and hear me out. Your Sup- 


poſition is an excellent good one: but 1 am 
afraid, I ſhall be leſs miſtaken, in ſuppoling, 
that a Child, who has been taught no other 


End in behaving itſelf well, than the gain- 


ing ſome favourite Point, or ſome darling 
Toy, will never make a diſintereſted Mini- 


ſter, will never regard the Reality of Virtue, 


and will be ready to throw off even the Ap- 
8 3 peaoearance 
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pearance of it, when it is contradictory to 
Intereſt. 

But muſt one never give a poor Child 
* any Encouragement then?“ cried Pru- 
dentia. 

You miſtake me entirely, ſaid I, let good 
Behaviour be always attended by Reward; 
but you make it the Conſequence of bad 
Behaviour. As for the particular Rewards 
of Toys and Sugar-Plumbs, I confeſs myſelf, 
in general, no great Friend to them. The 
Approbation of Friends is a better Incentive 
to act right; and gives, even to ſuch Chil- 
dren, a Pleaſure of a much higher Kind. 
Theſe ſhould be mixed, however, in a proper 
Degree: and certainly even the laſt ought 
not to be too much inſiſted on. The Notion 
of doing right, for the Sake of doing right, 
ſhould be gently inculcated, and ſtrengthened 
by Degrees, as they advance in Age, and 
Underſtanding. This will ſettle, in Time, 
into a firm and ſtedfaſt Rightneſs of Mind, 
which Intereſt ſhall never bias, which Ad- 
verfity ſhall never ſhake, which Proſperity 
ſhall never enervate. From hence will pro- 
ceed a calm and even Cheerfulneſs of Tem- 


Per, a regular and uniform Conduct, that 
ſhall 
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ſhall make them for ever happy in them- 
ſelves, and reſpected by others. Not the 
wild Gaiety of one Hour, damped by uneaſy 
Reflections, the next: Not a perpetual Diſ- 
pute, between Reaſon and Paſſion, which 
makes People good by Fits and Starts only. 
Miſerable is the State of theſe: and yet 
perhaps it is almoſt always the Effect of their 
not knowing, from the firſt, what End to 
aim at. Intereſt and Ambition attract them, 
by a thouſand glittering Temptations: and 
yet, in ſpite of all theſe, in the Midſt of their 
Purſuit, they feel themſelves often checked 
by the ſecret Monitor in the Heart, who 
tells them, we were formed for ſomething” 


nobler than Greatneſs, and that, neither 


Riches, nor Pleaſures are the chief End of 
Lake. . EO ; 
But what is this nobler End? Perhaps it 
is the Applauſe of Men, the Immortality, 
which Fame beſtows, or at leaſt, the Pleaſure 
of being well looked on, and eſteemed by 
the People among whom we live,—Fatal 
Imagination! Source of wild and miſchie- 
vous Exploits, of Wars and Deſolations: and, 
in leſs noble Minds, the Origin of Hypocriſy, 
and every hateful Deceit. To look upon 
G 4 - 
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the Reſpect and Admiration of Men, as the 
ultimate End of Life, is, perhaps, one of the 
moſt dangerous Errors, into which we can 
fall. While it is the perfection of a Cha- 
racter to pay a proper Regard to it, to rejoice 
in it as the amiable Attendant of real Vir- 
tue: but to be willing to ſacrifice the faireſt 
Appearance, to what is really right : and 
bear the Contempt of Mankind, rather than 
not deſerve their Eſteem. _ 


. 


ORD BACON. Has an Eflay upon 

. Cunning, that if it falls into wrong 
Hands, is more likely to teach People 
Sleights and Devices, than to. furniſh a 
Warning againſt them. And yet the Eſſay 
is, in itſelf, excellent; but methinks it were 
Time well beſtowed to make a juſt Diſtinc- 
tion between Cunning and Prudence, a 
blameable Artfulneſs, and a laudable Dex- 
terity. To fix the Bounds of theſe two 
Borderers, and determine the nice Diffe- 


rence, | 
« Where 
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cc Where ends the Virtue, or begins the Vice.“ 


to exerciſe the Authority. of ſuperior Rea- 


ſon and Underſtanding, to make uſe off 


their lawful Advantages,. can ſurely be no 


Fault. On the contrary, it is making the 
beſt of our Nature, and. employing Facul- 
ties that were not intended to lie idle. It 


is by Reaſon and Underſtanding, that hu- 


man Kind are ſuperior to Brutes of infinite- 


ly greater Strength and Force of Body, 


and the ſame Sort of Difference ſubſiſts 


among Men. A brutal Nature is to be con- 
ſidered in the fame Light, whether the Ani- 
mal, it governs, go upon two Legs or four, 
only in our Behaviour towards the Brutes 
of our own Kind, we have this additional 


| Conſideration, that there is, at the ſame 


7 Time, a Mixture of ſomething divine and 
excellent in every human Soul, which claims 


4 ſtrongly our Aſſiſtance, in ſubduing t that 
; worſe half, ſo prevalent in the Many. Thus, 
_ "thoſe who by Wiſdom lead others leſs wiſe, 

to act wiſely, not only make them, as in- 

ferior Natures, ſubſervient to excellent * 


1 Poles, but at the ſame Time, do them 


real and important Good, and xaiſe 1 25 


Gs above 
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above what they were. When, by inno- 
cent Arts, we ſoothe an uneaſy Temper: 
when, by ſuſpending the Impetuoſity of a 
Perſon's Paſſion, we give him Leiſure to 
recall his Reaſon, we do but free him from 
the worſt of Tyrants, and defend the good 
and reaſonable Man, within him, from the 
haſty Influence of the Madman. 

But to do Evil, that Good may come of 
it, nothing can ever make allowable. The 
Moment we deviate from Truth and Inte- 
grity, our very beſt Incentions are al _ 
ſoned and perverted. 

To learn what we can, by an acute e Ob- 
ſervation of the Countenances and Manners 
of thoſe with whom we are concerned, is 
certainly a very blameleſs Point of Wifdom. 
Jo pry into their fecret Thoughts, uninte- 
reſted, and only to betray them, is the 
Baſenefs of hearkening at Doors, and look- 
ing in at Windows. | 
The cunningly preventing Objections to 
any Thing, we have a Mind ſhould ſucceed, 
by unfairly withdrawing the Attention of 
Perſons from it, can only be allowable, in 
Caſes of great Exigence, or in abſolute 
Trifles. Mere Humour is a Thing, that 
E 5 5 ERS 
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we are at Liberty to controul and guide, 
in what Way we pleaſe: but when the Caſe 
is of Importance, we are ſcarcely fit Judges, 
if it touches ourſelves, whether we are at 
Liberty to deceive another, to what, we 
may think, ever fo good an End. If it is 
a Perſon, over whom we have any Autho- 
rity, the Caſe is ſomewhat clearer. Mad- 
neſs and Folly we have a Right to govern, 
founded in the utter Incapacity of thoſe, 
who are thus governed: and the Point is 
_ indiſputable,” that Children may be cheated 
into Health, with a ſugared Portion; and 
that to ſteal away the Sword of a diſtracted 
Perſon, or humour his Frenzy, till we have 
ſecured him, is no Theft or Deceit. 

But to furprize any Perſon's Reaſon is 
utterly unfuſtifiable: and be the End we pro- 
poſe ever fo good, the Means is. moſt deteſt 
able. If People will not make a right Uſe 
of Leiſure and Reflection, their Fault is 
great: but if we do not allow them both, 
ours is much greater. 

All Hypocrify is hateful and ae 2 
but there certainly are infinite Caſes, where 
others have no Right to know our private 
Thoughts and Reſolutions. Reſerve is 
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always allowable. Where we go a Step 
farther, it is accompanied with a Kind of 
Shame that is ſufficient to inſtruct us. Yet 
ſometimes, to be ſure, we may put on an 
Appearance of ſomething better than we 
are, as ſhowing a Diſdain of our preſent 
Imperfections, and provided we put this on, 
with a real Intention and-Aim of rifing to 
the Mark we have ſet. But any Appear- 
ance contrary to what we are in our Hearts 
and Wiſhes, is vile. 

Once again: People's Humours we may, 
hay ought to ſoothe and wind, and govern, 
as we beſt can: for Humour is the Childiſh- 
neſs of the Mind: Reaſon its Maturity, and 
Children ought to ſubmit to the Direction 
of grown Perſons. Theſe are the little 
Arts that humanize Society, and give it a 
pleafing and a gentle Air. But to work 
upon People's Weakneſſes, to take Advan- 
tage of their Simplicity, to ſide with their 
Paſſions, for our own Purpoſes—this is that 
monſtrous Policy, which is the Wiſdom of 
this World, and the Fooliſhneſs of a better. 
Fo introduce any perplexing Subject in 
the eaſieſt Manner, provided our Intention 
be 2 good one, is but uſing fit Means to a 

laudable 
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laudable End. But let all have a Care how 
they grow too fond of their own Ingenuity 
and Dexterity, in managing even laudable 
Undertakings : the Step is too eaſy to a low 
Sort of Cunning, that is as far from the 
true Sublime of Virtue, as any Species of 
falſe Wit is from the true Sublime in 
Writing. 

Moſt Comedies are very pernicious in this 
Was They turn upon a thouſand little 
Stratagems and Intrigues, that even when 

they are innocent tend ſtrangely to corrupt 
the amiable Simplicity of an honeſt Mind. 
True Taſte in every Thing is Plainneſs 
and Simplicity, the leaſt Deviation from 
Nature that is poſſible; for that is very con- 
ſiſtent with the higheſt Improvement of it. 
Buildings, Gardens, Statues, Pictures, 
- Writings of all Sorts come within this Rule, 
and it holds full as ſtrongly in Character 
and Behaviour. It is the Saying of a very 
excellent Author, that the true Art of Con- 
verſation, if any Body can hit it, ſeems to 
be this, an appearing Freedom and Open- 
neſs, with a reſolute Reſervedneſs as little 
appearing as is poſſible. I ſtumbled at it 
at firſt; but upon Conſideration I muſt ſup- 
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poſe him, and from what goes before it 
ſeems moſt probable, to mean by Referved- 
neſs, a fti& Watch over ourſelves, not to be 


led into faying any Thing improper, or 


that can be of the leaft Harm to others, and 
this may moſt allowably be tempered with 
fuch a winning Carriage, and fo eaſy a good 
Humour, as ſhall take off from the Height 
of Virtue and Difcretion all Appearance of 
Stiffneſs and Moroſeneſs. 7 © 

To inſinuate Inſtructions in a pleaſing Way, 


to introduce ufeful Subjects by unaffected 


Franſitions, and to adorn Fruth with a 


Mixture of pleaſing Fictions, is the higheſt. 


Merit of Converſation, and has nothing to 
do with Canning. To watch for a favour- 
able Opportunity of doing People good, or 
reclaiming them from ſome Error——who 
ever complained of being ſo over-reached ? 


inn 
———_—_ 


5 


r 


1 DO not know whether it is a pragmati- 
cal Diſpoſition, or whether it is the Ef- 
fect of a happy Inclination to hope, in ſpite 


of 


* 
% * 
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of all Diſcouragements; but for my Part, 
cannot abide to hear People in a deſpond- 
ing Way, give up every Attempt in which 

they cannot thoroughly ſucceed. It is, ge- 

nerally too, the beſt and wiſeſt Sort of 
People, and who would therefore be the 
moſt likely to ſucceed in ſome Degree, that 
by carrying their Wiſhes of Succeſs too far, 
and finding it impoſſible to attain them, in 
their full Extent, fit down in a uſeleſs Deſ- 
pair and moralize upon the World: which, 
becauſe it is too bad to be completely re- 
formed by them, they diſdain to 1 as 
far as they might. 

Thus the beſt and moſt uſeful Deſigns are 
the ſooneſt diſcouraged, while thoſe of the 
Wicked and the Trifling are purſued Day 
after Day: The one too violent to be 
checked by any Conſideration, that would 

oppoſe the ruling Paſſion: the others too 
thoughtleſs to attend to any Difficulties, 
Are continually weaving one Web after 
another out of their idle Imaginations, for- 
getful of all that have been bruſhed away, 
and thinking themſelves well rewarded, if 
they can catch a few worthleſs Flies, the 
Vanities and Amuſements of Life. 
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There is ſomething quite grievous in this 
to a Mind full of Spirit and Activity, that 
thinks it glorious, at leaſt to ſtruggle in the 
Cauſe of Virtue, though ever ſo fure to be 
overpowered. But this is by no Means 
the Caſe: every Effort does. ſomething, 
whether enough to be perceived, at the Mo- 
ment, or not, 1s very little material : ſince 
in Time it will certainly have its due Effect, 
and whether that be ſoon enough for our 
Pride to be flattered by it, or not, is a Con- 
ſideration, which truly generous Minds 
ſhould overlook. They will, indeed, go on 
with leſs Alacrity and Satisfaction ; but 
Eaſe and Pleaſure are, at beſt, but the ſe- 
condary Ends of our Being, in ſuch a State 
of Trial as this Life. If, therefore, we do 
but our Duty here, we. may truſt our Re- 
ward to Futurity : and, we ſhould never 
urge the Difficulties -we meet with, as any 
Objection to the main Buſineſs of our Life, 
which would by no Means be free from 
Uneaſineſs, even Mquld we neglect our 
Duty. 

But, after "Y what are * *q Srible 
Difficulties of which People ſo heayily com- 
— Ouxs is not, with all its Faults, an 

8 Age, 
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Age, or Country of Perſecution or Ty- 
ranny : People's Lives and Fortunes are ſe- 
cure; their Virtues involve them in no 
Danger, and though very poſſibly they may 
hinder them from riſing in the World, yet 
though ever ſo openly and ſtrenuouſly per- 
fiſted in, they can do them no great Da- 
mage. The utmoſt they can ſuffer is a little 
Contradiction, a little Chagrin, the Vexation 
of ſeeing many good Endeavours turn out 
to but little good Purpoſe, the Uneaſineſs 
of living amongſt a Mixture of People little 
| ſuited to their better Turn of Mind, and to 
whom they cannot do ſo much Good, as 
' they would. But is this a Reaſon why they, 
| ſhould chuſe to do none at all? Will the 
World be the better for all the good People, 
that are in it, running to hide themſelves 
in Deſerts and Solitudes? If it is not, what 
then is the ſudden Retirement, but an idle 
and ſelfiſh Purſuit of their own indolent In- 
clinations? Does the induſtrious Planter 
forbear his Toil, becauſe he expects not to 
enjoy the Shade of thoſe flouriſhing Oaks, 
that will ſpring from his Acorns? Is he diſ- 
couraged by the Fear, or Frequency of 
 Blights ? Does he at once declare, that all 
bs the 
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the you ng Trees are degenerate, and no 
good to be hoped from them? The worſe 
the World is, the more Need it has of good 
People's trying to mend it: and ſhould they 
be ever ſo unfucceſsful, in Regard to them- 
ſelves, at leaſt, they have not loft their 
Pains. Meanly indeed do they betray the 
Cauſe of Virtue, if they, its only Friends, 
ſuffer themſelves to be overcome by ſo weak 
Enemies as Spleen and Indolence. Of all 
People they have the leaſt Cauſe to deſpond: 
They, who purſue the nobleſt End, by the 


faireft Means, they who are ſure of being in 


the Right, they who are ſure to have the 
beſt Applauſe for it, they who can doubt of 


nothing, but that their prefent Fancy may 


not be gratified in feeing an immediate Suc- 


ceſs. of their Endeavours; and this they 


need not doubt about neither, ſince they 
ought not to think of it at all. 

If ſometimes fuch a glorious Inſtance of 
Succeſs appears, this ought no more to 
miflead their Hopes, than the Notion of a 
magical Wand, that raiſes Palaces and 
Gardens in an Inſtant, ſhould make People 
diſdain to cultivate their Country, by the 
flow and „ Methods of Planting and 
— 
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Building. Inconveniencies .that cannot 
be removed may be palliated at leaſt. The 
firſt who formed Habitations to defend them 
from the Cold, were certainly much wiſer 
than if they had ſat down and piteouſly la- 
mented thoſe Inclemencies of the Weather, 
which none of their Complaints could alter, 
but againſt which their W covey eaſily 
ſecure them. 

From this reſtleſs Activity in * Mind of 
Man, this buſy Hope for every ſpringing up 
in his Heart, this Notion of bettering every 
Situation, and never reſting contented while 
he can aſpire to any Thing further, all thoſe 
Improvements, which form half the Enjoy- 
ment of civil Life, have ariſen. But with 
them many Errors have ſhot forward too: 
and if the more delicate Flowers of Virtue 
ſhould be left to ſicken and decay in their 
offenſive Shade, the World will ſoon be 
over run with the moſt noxious Weeds. 
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MONO thoſe Studies, which are uſu- 
> ally recommended to young People, 
there are. few, that might be improved to 
better Uſes than Geography. I mean by 
this, indeed, not a bare Acquaintance with 
the Outlines of a Map, but ſome general 
Knowledge. of the. People who inhabit this 
our; Globe: not their Situation only, but 
their Hiſtory and Manners. It may. perhaps 
| be, objected, that, the Title, which I have 
given ts this Study, belongs to a Subject 
much more bounded, than the Definition, 
which I have ſince been making of it; but 
I think it may very well include a general 
1 Knowledge of Hiſtory, as extended to all 


Parts of the habitable Globe, though a 


more particular Application to the Hiſtories 
of thoſe few People, who have made them- 


ſelves very remarkable on it, may belong 
to a different Science. 


It is not only the Error of the Peaſant 
Boy, who imagines there is no habitable 
Land, 
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Land, beyond thoſe Mountains, that incloſe 
his native Valley, but of many more, that 
we have to guard againſt, and of much more 
important Tendency. How the Idea of 
Greatneſs and Superiority vaniſh in a Mo- 
ment, at the unrolling a large Map of the 
World, where we ſee England itſelf, make 
fo inconſiderablea Figure! Let out Thoughts 
be never ſo ftrongly attached to any parti- 
cular Place, in this inconſiderable Spot, it 
muſt give us a Moment's Reffection, upon 
the Inſignificance of all thoſe Cares, that 
center in ſo imperceptible a Point! Innu- 
merable Interruptions indeed, trifling and 
vexatious, will often happen to call down 
our moſt exalted Thoughts, but for that 
very Reaſon, we have the more Need of 
returning to them often: and not only 
taking a tranſient View of them in our 
Minds, as of Shadows paſſing before a Look- 
ing-Glaſs ; but trying to fix them there, 
by reducing them to ſomething ſolid, and 
every Time drawing ſome praical Precept 
from them, that may remain in our Hearts, 
to whatever Trifles Imagination is hurried 
away, by the various Avocations of Life. 


| 
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Conſidered as a Part of Space, the Spot, 
each of us takes up, is indeed very infigni- ' 
ficant: but nothing is ſo as relating to the 


internal Syſtem of the Univerſe : and there- 


fore properly to fill the Station, there aſſign- 


ed us, deſerves an equal Degree of Care in 
Perſons. of every Rank, and is not to be 
meaſured by the Acres they poſſeſs. 

This Sort of Conſideration reſtores a high- 
er Value to the elevated Circumſtances of 
Life, than the former has robbed them of, 
in the low Notion of intrinfic Value. This 
ſhould teach the Miſer, to eſteem his Riches, 
rather by the Treaſure ſpent, than by his 


ſecret Hoard : it ſhould teach every Body, 


in general, from the Day-Labourer to the 


King, by every poſſible Means to raiſe them- 
ſelves, in the moral World, to a Degree of 
Conſideration, that their Place in the natu- 


ral World can never attain. | 
Could we, (it isa ſtrange wild Fancy) ima- 


gine to ourſelves a Map delineated of this, 


as well as of the other, we ſhould ſee then, 


that thoſe vaſt Continents which overſpread 
the one, would be reduced, upon the other, 


to moderate Bounds : while the ſmalleſt ci- 
vilized Tracts of Land became extenſive 


Empires, 
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Empires, in Proportion to the Improve- 
ments they have made, in religious Virtue 
and Knowledge. This, after all, is the Map 
of real Conſequence, and which will remain 
with indelible Strokes, long after the other, 
when all that it relates to, is reduced | to no- 
thing. 

Can any one imagine a the Soul of 
Life and Source of Joy? Let him but con- 
fider thoſe vaſt Tracts of Land, where the 
Boſom of the Earth is filled with glorious 
Gems, and glows with unnumbered Mines 
of Gold. Let him conſider theſe Countries, 
barbarous and wretched, ignorant of almoſt 
_ every uſeful Art and ſpeculative Science; 
untaught both in the Elegance and Uſe of 
Life: then let him ſee in ſome Character of 
civilized Generofity, at Home, what it is, 
that gives all the Gloſs to Fortune, and 
whence alone Riches derive their Luſtre. 
Is Power the Idol of the Soul? Caſt your 
Eyes on the Monarchs of Mogul, or Empe- 
rors of China. See how infinitely their 
Grandeur, in Immenſity of Wealth, in Ex- 
tent of Dominion, in the Adoration of their 
Subjects, exceeds whatever Greatneſs we 
are dazzled with, in thoſe minute Inſtances, 
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that come within our Sphere of perfonal 


Knowledge. Then conſider this Greatneſs 


in itſelf ; diveſted of all higher Conſidera- 
tions, What is it but a wondrous Tale, to 
aſtoniſh Foreigners :' the ſhining Subject of 


a Book of Voyages perhaps, that will be 


thrown aſide by the firſt incredulous Per- 
ſon, as a Lye, and read by the Serious and 
the Thoughtful, with ſuch Reflections, as 


the Pride of the Monarch would little ap. 


prove. It muſt be conſidered too as ſubje& 
to hourly Revolutions: beſides, that all the 
State of an Eaſtern Monarch is incapable of 
affording the leaſt Reliſh, to one, who has 
been uſed to. the Refinements of Life, i in 


more humanized Nations. 


The higheſt Gratitude muſt "20% be 


Taiſed in us, by ſuch Compariſons as theſe, 


when we reflect, that thoſe moral and civil 
Improvements, which ſeem to ſet our little 
Corner of the Globe, ſo far above the reſt, 
that, like that Mountain, which the Siameſe 
imagine to ſtand on thoſe Gems, in the Midſt 
of the Earth, the Sun and Moon, ſeem to 
have their Revolutions only round that, 
cheering and enlightening it with their 
warnieft Beams. 

Such 
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Such an extenſive View of human Kind, 
as this, leads likewiſe to a general Benevo- 
lence, dilates and enlarges the Heart, as well 


t with Pleaſure: And when we ſee nothing 


ſame ſmiling Scene. We learn to look on 
the ſavage Indian, as our Fellow-Creature, 


who has a Mind as capable of every exalted 
Safisfaction, as ours: and therefore we pity 


him for the Want of thoſe Enjoyments, on 


which we pride ourſelves. From ae. 


ſonate Thoughts kind Actions naturally 
flow: our Endeavours will, in ſome Degree, 
follow our Wiſh, wherever it is ſincere: and 
would we all join our Endeavours to do all 
the Good we are able, this Earth would ſoon 


become a Subject of ſuch delightful Con- 


templation, as ſhould make us reflect, with 


infinite Delight, upon the Study, that had 


firſt led us into ſo r a Train of 
br. | 


as the Imagination. Where we behold a 
cultivated Spot of Land, the Eye dwells on- 


but wild and barren Deſerts around us, we 
with, that they could be improved into the 
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TI is very ſtrange, and not leſs grievous, 
& that almoſt all People ſhould have ſuch 
an Inequality in their Conduct, as in ten 
thouſand unheeded Inſtances, daily to con- 
tradict thoſe fundamental Principles of Duty 
and Reaſon, which, in Matters of more 
acknowledged Importance, they juſtly make 
it their Glory to act up to. 

The Perſon who goes contrary to thoſe. 
Principles, upon deliberate Reflection, we all 
ſhun and deteſt: and is mere Heedlefſneſs 
ſo. great a Virtue, as to atone for our be- 
having, in the ſame faulty Way, becauſe we 
do it, without making ſo deep Reflection, as 
we.ought ? 

A few Inſtances may ks what 1 mean, 
and I believe, there are few Perſons, who 
will not find ſomething of the ſame Sort, 
at home, within themſelves. 

Good Nature is a Quality, that People are 
as fond of poſſeſſing as any.—Does it ever 
hold, throughout : ? That Pain, which we 


ſhould 
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ſhould abhor to inflict on the Body of a 
Friend, or a Dependent, do we never ſuffer 
our Caprice or Humour to inflict it on their 
Mind, an infinitely tenderer Part ?—That 
Reſentment and Diſlike, which we are 
ſtrongly upon our Guard againſt feeling, in 
Return for real Injuries, and ſhould juſtly 
reckon ourſelves very bad Chriſtians if we 
did otherwiſe, do we never make them the 
Puniſhment of trivial Offences, and ſlight 
Diſagreeableneſſes, in thoſe to whom, per- 
haps we have ſolid Obligations? At the- 
ſame Time that we ſhould deſire, in Caſes of 
Importance, to do all our Fellow-Creatures 
all poſſible Good, do we ſeriouſly enough 
conſider that the repeating an idle Story, or 
ſpreading upon ſlight Grounds, a diſagree- 
able Report, is acting moſt directly contrary 
to thoſe laudable Deſires? We can a#ually 
do Good but to few: but we ought to wiſh 
it as ſincerely and as warmly to all, as if 
they were truly within the ſmall Circle of 
our own Influence: and conſequently, a 
Mind, that is as good as it ſhould be, will 
feel itſelf heartily intereſted in every Intereſt 
of our Fellow-Creatures. Should we then 
liſten with Complaceney, or even with care- 
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leſs Ears, to the Story of ſuch Faults, 
Frailties and Follies, as are real Misfortunes 
to them? 

Patience and Reſignation are what, in the 
ſevereſt Trials, we ſhould earneſtly wiſh to 
be diſtinguiſhed for. Do we practiſe them 
on trifling Occaſions? Let every one of us 
be aſked—Can you bear to be put out of 
your own Way, to accommodate your Hu- 
mour to the Varieties of human Life, and 
however your Day is turned and interrupted, 
cheerfully make the beſt of it? Can you 
improve little Inconveniencies into ſome- 
thing tolerable and even uſeful? It may ge- 
nerally be done if People would ** ſet their 
Minds to it. | 
Lou are convinced, perhaps, that a cheer- 

ful, grateful Diſpoſition is that, which above 
all others, ought to be cultivated by Crea- 
tures formed for immortal Happineſs, guided 
in their Way to it, by the moſt gracious 
Providence, and continually under the Eye, 
and Care of the moſt excellent and amiable 
of Beings. But do you always act, and 
think, and ſpeak conſiſtently with this Per- 

ſuaſion? Is none of your Breath waſted in 
vain Sighs? Do you never voluntarily in- 
dulge 
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dulge the Overflowings of a fruitleſs Sor- 
row? Do you never, by giving Way to a 
momentary Diſguſt, Reſentment or Peeviſn- 
neſs, rob yourſelf of that higheſt Delighr, 
which flows from perfect Kindneſs and good 
Humour? Do you never encourage diſ- 
agreeable Thoughts and jarring Paſhons to 
diſorder the Harmony of your Soul, and 
make you taſteleſs to all the Joys of Lite, 
and to all the Charms of beautiful Nature ? 
Do you never nouriſh a fond and blame- 
able Anxiety—never heap Times and Cir- 
cumſtances of Trouble and Sorrow in your 
Mind, till the Load grows too heavy for 
Imagination to bear? Do you never pleaſe 
yourſelf with heightening the Paintings of 
your Diſtreſs? Do. you often recollect all 
the happy and delightful Circumſtances of 
your Situation? No State is without very 
many, and thoſe very important. 

Again: you are generous, it may be, free 
and open-hearted : your Diſpoſitions are all 
noble and liberal: your Bounty would be 
inexhauſtible if your Eſtate was ſo: you 
would do Good to all the World: no Eye 
ſhould ſee you, that could not © bear Wit- 
© neſs" to. your Kindneſs. But in the free 
H 3 Indul- 
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Indulgence of this amiable Temper, how 
poſſible is it, that you may injure thoſe 
whom you are the moſt bound to help? If 
proper Regard to the Limits of your Power 
be not obſerved, this Dignity and Genero- 
ſity muſt be ſupported by the cruelleſt In- 
zuſtice, and the moſt wretched Condeſcen- 
ſions. To what Straits, what Meanneſſes 
are thoſe often reduced, whom Fortune had 
once placed in a high Rank! From what 
proceeds this, but from . on Con- 
dut! 

The elegant Beauty, whoſe fondeſt Aim 
is to pleaſe and to be admired, has ſometimes 
ſmall Regard to that complete Harmony of 
Manner and Behaviour, which perfe&s the 
Charm. Indeed we are, all of us, ſo ſhort- 
' ſighted, that to take in a whole View at 
once is impoſſible. Yet theſe Views of 
Life we ought ſurely to chuſe and ſtudy, 
with at leaſt as much Taſte and Attention, 
as a Landſcape Painter does Proſpects. The 
moſt conſiderable Objects ſhould take up 
the chief Place, and be finiſhed with the 
higheſt Art. The reſt ſhould be thrown 
off, in due Proportion, and leſſening by im- 
perceptible Degrees. But what a Picture 

32 3 We | would 
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would he make, were the diſtant Hills to 

be painted with a vivid green, and the neareſt 
Objects ſoftened into a purpliſh blue: here, 
every Flower touched up with exquiſite 
Art; and theſe Objects as near, and more 
conſiderable, ſketched only with rude Out- 
lines ?!>-Inconſiſtent throughout, we are 
ſeriouſly offended at the Diſproportion of 
any Work of Art, and utterly inſenſible of 
it in a thouſand Inſtances, where, to the 

Eye of Reaſon, it is infinitely more mon- 
| ſtrous. Fo 
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ON=s great Reaſon why People ſucceed 
ſo little in the Art of pleafing, while 
they ſeem wholly | poſſeſt by the Ambition 
of ſhining, is their not obſerving * 
Rules of Place and Time. They ſhine, in- 
deed, in their own. Eyes extremely : but 
they do not ſuit their Manners to the Taſte 
of thoſe, with whom they converſe. What- 
ever is their favourite and ſuperior Accome 
un. they are apt to imagine a ſuffici- 
H 4 ent 
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ent Recommendation, wherever they go; 
when probably there are a thouſand leſs 
ſtriking, which properly placed, would make 


them appear, with infinitely more Advan- 


tages. Nor is even the favourite Accom- 
pliſhment by this Means loſt; for when once 
you have condeſcended to win People's Eſ- 
teem, in their own Way, they are willing 


enough to ſee every additional Grace in your 


Character, and dwell upon it with Pleaſure, 


Jo inſtance only in the Character of the 


fine Lady. Struck with the Praiſe of Beauty, 
and conſcious of ſuch a ſuperior Claim to 
a 1 the abſolute fine Lady will be 


den — every Scene of Life, and in 


every Variety of Circumſtances. But after 
all, what Good is it to the induſtrious Tradeſ- 
man, that, after many a Morning's Attend- 


ance, he can ſee her Ladyſhip with a Pair 


of fine Eyes? It is not Beauty, Wit, or 
Learning, that paſs for current Coin, in our 
Dealings with People who live by their Bu- 
ſineſs. Punctuality and Exactneſs, with a 
ſtrict Care to ſave them as much Time and 
Labour as we poſſibly can, is the leaſt we owe 
them, for the Pains they voluntarily take to 


furniſh us with every Convenience of Life. 
| T his 
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This is meant for a rambling Sort of Eſ- 
ſay: and now I have named Punctuality, L 
cannot help digreſſing, to praiſe it. There 
is nothing that makes us more welcome 
Members of Society. Exactneſs even in. 
Trifles, amounts in a long Life, to a conſi- 
derable-Sum of Merit. People know how 
to depend upon us, and are ſure, we ſhall 
never give them the leaſt Uneaſineſs or Dif- 


appointment if we can poſſibly help it. This 


makes them. the more eaſily bear with us, 
en Occaſions more important, where Inte- 
reſts. will ſometimes. very innocently inter- 


fere : and it is a. Piece of true Policy never 
to forfeit that Credit, in ſmall Things, 


which we may poſſibly want, in great ones. 
There are numberleſs little Arts of ingra- 
tiating ourſelves, with our Fellow-Crea- 
tures, which are equally conſiſtent with Sin- 
cerity and. Prudence; nor was ever any 
Thing more wiſe and humane than the A- 


poſtle's: Precept of becoming all. Things 


© to all Men.” Little Diſobligations will 


be perpetually occurring, if we allow our- 


ſelves any Liberty, in Point of Exactneſs; 
the even Tenor of our Conduct is broken, 
and People begin to think themſelves. indebt= 
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ed more to Chance than to us, for any Ci. 
vility or Kindneſs we may ſhow them. 
There is a Kind of ſhatter-witted amiable 
Character, which gains no Confidence, and 
loſes all Reſpect. I think, I never ſaw any 
particular Deſcription of it, and it may not 
be amiſs to draw one here. It is a careleſs, 
gay, good humoured Creature, as full of 
Livelineſs and Entertainment, as void of 
Caution and Diſcretion, living on from 
Moment to Moment, without meaning any 
Harm, or ever taking thorough Pains to 
do Good. In ſuch Perſons, fifty good Qua- 
lities are loſt, in the mere Hurry of Inconſi- 
deration. Every Thing goes on at Random: 
every Thing is unequal and odd, and yet 
every Body loves them. Their Affairs for the 
moſt Part run to Ruin without any Extra- 
vagance: nay by Starts, they will be the 
beſt Managers, and the ſtricteſt Oeconomiſts 
in the World; but alas this is all the while, 
only Whimſy maſquerading in the Dreſs of 
a Houſewife. 
They who come under this Deſcription, 
whatever their Principles may be, are guided 
in all the common Affairs of Life by mere 
Humour and Frolick. "TIP run, with the 
| prettieſt 


1 
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prettieſt Harmleſſneſs in the World, into 
Acts of Injuſtice, that make all around them 


. ſuffer ſeverely, while they themſelves are 
perfectly inſenſible whence the Miſchief 
7 comes, becauſe they are confcious to their 


own Hearts of having the beſt Deſigns and 
GSentiments imaginable. By all I could ever 
; learn, the greit and amiable Sir R. S. was 
; one of theſe whimſical, unhappy Mortals. 
With a Genius and a Heart, thar few have 
ever equalled, he had this Defe& in Con- 
duct, to ſuch a Degree as made him; in 
every Reſpect, but that of an Author, as 
hurtful a Member of Society as well could 
be. Wit like his turned his very Diſtreſſes 
into Entertainment, and it is hard to fay, 
Whether he raiſed in his Acquaintance, 
more Love, Diverſion, or Compaſſion. But 
what Pity it is, that ſuch a Mind ſhould 
have had any Blemiſh at all!! 
My Diſpoſition has led me a great Way : : 
but when a favourite Subject is fairly thrown 
before -one, who can reſiſt it? Not Gravity 
and 5 Plex itſelf. I remember a Story 
of a good old Lady, who uſed pretty equally 
to divide her Time, between the Church 
and the Quadrille-Table. A young Man of 
"EP _ ſome 
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ſome Humour, and of more Smartndfs than 
Diſcretion, had laid a Wager, that he would 
make her talk over her Cards in Prayer 
Time. He contrived, the next Day to 
kneel down by her ; and when the Litany 
began, whiſpered in a low Voice—l had the 
terribleſt Luck laſt Night ! No Mortal was 
ever ſo unfortunate.—Huſh : be quiet Sir, 
pray have done. — Madam, you ſhall but 
hear me.— Pray Sir, fie, by no Means, pray 
be gone, for Gaodneſs ſake.— 1 had four 
Matadores : and ſo on he went telling his 
Hand, and the whole Proceſs of the Game: 
while ſhe, poor Woman, was very ſeriouſly 
angry, and, as ſhe thought, perfectly inat- 
tentive to him. He goes on however. -A 
Club was led, I put on a ſmall Trump.— 
Human Patience could endure no longer. 
Pooh, ſays the good Lady, you ſhould have 
played your Ponta. 
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HE Stedfaſtneſs of a Rook © Is 2 
moveableneſs of a Center, the Firm- 


neſs of a deep Foundation, a Pillar of Ada- 


mant, an everlaſting Anchor, ſuch to the 
fluctuating Mind of Man is a well- grounded 
Confidence. Without it, all his Thoughts 
are lighter than the Leaves in Autumn, the 
Sport of every momentary Hurricane. His 


Opinions are changeable by GYALE varying 


Circumſtance : every Mote in a Sun Beam 
ſuggeſts ſome new Fancy: he hopes and 
fears, diſlikes and loves, doubts . To-day, 
truſts To-morrow, accufes himſelf of Cre. 
dulity the next, then again grows inadver- 
tent, and never lets his buſy diſquieted Ima- 
gination reſt., His Reaſon, one Hour, con- 
vinced by weighty Arguments, has no Im- 
preſſion left of them, another: but, ſuſ- 


pect ing Judgment to be in Fault, when 


only Memory is blameable, frankly gives 
itſelf up to the next contrary Syſtem, and 
ſo on ad Iofinitum. | 
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In the Intercourſe of Life, this fatal Diffi- 
dence inſenſibly alienates the deareſt Friends, 
breaks the kind Bonds of mutual Truſt, 
or diſſolves them, by ſcarce perceptible In- 
ſinuations. It particularly oppreſſes weak 
Spirits: and challenges all the Knight-Er- 
rantry of Reaſon, to free them from the 
Power of this wicked Enchanter. It is in- 
deed in his inſorcelated Palace that, like 
the People in Arioſto, Friends and Lovers, 
deceived by falſe Appearances of one ano- 
ther, are perpetually wearied in a' vain 
Purſuir, and groan under a thouſand ima- 


gined Slights and Injuries, of which all are 


equally guiltleſs; and never gain an Expla- 
nation to rectify the miſerable Error. A 
Hero, who lately, perhaps, appeared crown- 
ed with Laurels, is now, on the ſudden, 
transformed into a Monſter. Credulous 
Minds ! that do not know that the Laurel 
of ſome Virtues, is ſo abſolute a Security 
againſt all groſſer Failings, that their Eyes 
muſt deceive them whenever they repre- 
ſent ſuch a Metamorphoſis. 

But Judgments are uſually formed, more 
from particular Inſtances, than from gene- 
Tal Rules: and hence it is, that they are ſo 
contra 
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ceontradictory. Every freſh glaring Appear- 
ance is believed, againſt the moſt abſolute 
Evidence, that paſt Experience can furniſh : 
and by mere following our Noſes, we miſs 
the great Pa ay that ſhould en 
our Journey. | : | 

But to grow more thethbthcat: This 1 
Papet | is of too mixed a Nature, to allow the id 
dwelling ſeriouſly on that religious Confi- if 
dence, which is the Ground of all the reſt, 9 
and of every aſſured Satisfaction in Life, or | 
Support at the Cloſe of it. This is the in- 1 
exhauſtible, eternal Source of Cheerfulneſs, | 
Patience and Courage: of that true un- 
daunted und. __- * the real 
Hero, 


Who ofts 10 Omen, but his Cuntry' 5 Caſe. 


Diſtruſt and Danger vaniſh at its Radiance : 
Conſtancy and indefatigable Perſeverance 
crown it with the nobleſt Succeſs, and with 
immortal Honour. Even the: Weakneſs 
of conſtitutional Cowardice may be reliev- 
ed by it, from a thouſand anxious Fears: 
and raiſed, upon any extraordinary Occa- 
_ into an abſolute r of all thoſe 
e 8 unreal 
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unreal Exils, which ſo ſwell the ſickly Liſt « 


of Apprehenſion. : 
In Friendſhip, a mutual Confulence is of 5 


fo abſolute Neceſſity, that it is ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible ĩt ſnould ſubſiſt, for any Time, without 
it. When once upon Reaſon, and Expe- 
rience, we have given Perſons an allowed 
Title to our Eſteem, it is the higheſt Injury 
both to them, and to ourſelves, to remove it 
upon leſs than an entire Certainty; and 
there are ſome Degrees of Eſteem, that ought 
to out weigh the very ſtrongeſt Appearances, 
In ſuch Cafes we ſhould miſdoubt all Judg- 
ments of our own, rather than. ſuſpect the 
Fidelity of a tried-Friend : and. never give 
it up till we have allowed them the fulleſt 
Opportunity for vindicating themſelves, if 
Appearances have injured them. By this 
Means, nothing will remain perplexed or 
uneaſy upon the anxious Mind, but every 
Thing will be fair, clear, and honeſt. 
When Truth is preſuppoſed as the Foun- 
dation, this Dependence. follows of Courſe, 
even when the Circumſtances do not admit 
of apreſent Explanation. ———"* Appearances 
« would give me. Reaſon to be uneaſy at 


your Behaviour, if Friendſhip did not. 
« forbid: 


E 8 n 


_ «« forbid my ſuſpecting you.” —— It is 
« yery true : and I cannot yet explain thoſe 
« Appearances.” — What a World of 
Trouble, and Diſtruſt, would ſuch 1 
Explanations avoid. 
I There are few Things, which have more 
ſtruck my Imagination, than the meek An- 
ſwer of Balaam's Aſs, when his Maſter un- 
reaſonably corrected him, for what had only 
the Appearance of a Fault, and was, in Rea- 
lity, the higheſt Inſtance of Duty and Care. 
In which, after having received a very paſ- 


ſionate Return to a very gentle Expoſtula- 
tion, ſhe only replies. Was L. ever wont 


ec to do ſo unto thee?” PB) 
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T* only unſhaken Baſis of Friendſhip 
is Religion. True Friendſhip is a 

Union of Intereſts, Inclinations, — 
Where theſe greatly claſh, here may, indeed, 
be outward Civility, but there can be no- 


thing more.—What then becomes of all 


thoſe fair Ideas, and many fair Hiſtories too, 
of generous Friendſhip ſacrificing every In- 
| _ tereſt 
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tereſt of its own ? What becomes of that 
worthieſt Complaiſance that bends diſagree- 
ing Humours into perfect Sympathy ? What 
becomes of that powerful Affection, that 
makes often ſo thorough a Change in the 
Sentiments and Tempers of Perſons? All 
theſe may conſiſt with a Maxim appearing 
ſo contrary : for few People look ſo deep as 
the real and ſolid Foundation of all, but 
take thoſe for important Intereſts and eſſen- 
tial Points, which indeed are but a tempo- 
rary Superſtructure, liable to perpetual Al- 
terations. 

Whoever to the Faith and Conſtancy of 
Friendſhip ſacrifices the Intereſts of Fortune, 
or the Indulgence of Inclination, purſues 
ſtill his true and eſſential Intereſts: ſince he 
is ſtrictly performing an important Duty. 
However the Opinion of the Good may dif- 
fer in a thouſand Things, in this they agree, 


that there „ is one Thing needful, and 
khat in all leſſer Points, Candour, Complłai- 


ſance, and good Nature are the Temper of 

Mind it requires. | 

Agreed in this, their Inclinations, their 

Pleafures, their Purſuits, in all that is im- 

EY . be the ſame. What m_ 
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neſs of Heart, what Harmony of Senti- 
ments, what Sweetneſs of mutual Conver- 
ſation muſt be the Conſequence. 

Truth, perfectly clear, and undiſguiſed, 
Conſtancy unchangeable through all the 
Varicties of Humour and Circumſtances, the 
kindeſt Affection, and the moſt winning 
Manners flow almoſt naturally from this 
Source of every good Diſpoſition. This in- 
fallible Rule is a ſure Guard againſt all thoſe 
Errors and Extremes which the beſt Aﬀec« 


tions are liable to run into. It makes par- 
ticular Friendſhips keep within ſuch Bounds, 


as not to interfere with general Charity and 


univerſal Juſtice. It teaches to diſtinguiſh 


between thoſe Errors and Frailties of human 
Nature, which in true Friendſhip muſt be 
abſolutely paſt over, and . thoſe contagious 
Faults which neceſſarily diffolve it. It 
heightens the Delights of happy Friendſhip, 


while it teaches us to look upon our Friends, 
as Bleſſings indulged to us, by the All- 


Giver : and it provides the only Balm, that 
can heal the Wounds'of Friendſhip cut ſhort 
by Death. It ſoftens every kind Anxiety 
we can feel for thoſe we love, and muſt feel 
8 in a a World ſo full of varied Diſ- 

treſſes; 
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treſſes; by bidding us look up to the al- 
mighty Friend and Father of all, who 
©« careth for all alike,” and truſt in him, to 
give them that Aſſiſtance and Relief, of 
- which: we poor : helpleſs Creatures, can at 
beſt be but very poor Inftruments. To Him 


we can pour out the affectionate Fulneſs of 


our Hearts, when overwhelmed with a ten- 
der Concern for their -Welfare : and may 
reſt aſſured, that he will guide and proſper 
our ſincere Endeavours for their real Good. 
When the Heart has long been uſed to 
the. delightful Society of beloved Friends, 
how dreadful is Abſence, and how irkſome, 
Solitude. But theſe Phantoms of Abſence 
and Solitude vaniſh before the Sun-ſhine of 
Religion. Every Change of Life, every 
Variety of Place, allotted us by an all-ru- 


ling Providence, grows welcome to-us ; and 


while we conſider ourſelves and our Friends, 
however diſtant, as equally under the Care 
and Protection of the ſame gracious and 
omnipreſent Being, our common Creator, 
Redeemer and Preſerver, the Diſtance be- 
tween us, with all its Terrors, is annihila- 


ted; while Solitude and Retirement gives 


us but the Opportunity for a wider Range 
5 . 
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of Thought on Subjects, that ennoble Friend- 
ſhip itſelf. Then may our Minds look for- 
ward, through an endleſs Succeſſion of Ages, 
in which the Spirits of juſt Men made per- 
fect, renewing in a happier World the af- 
fectionate Engagements, juſt begun, as it 
were, in the Days of their Mortality, ſhall 
rejoice in one another's continually improv- 
ing Happineſs and Goodneſs, to all Eterni- 


ty. Bleſſed Manfions, where we ſhall meet 
again, all thoſe beloved Perſons whoſe Re- 


membrance is ſo dear to us! Our Friend- 


ſhip ſhall then, probably, be extended through 
the whole Society of the Bleſt. Every one 


_ amiable, every one benevolent, how can it 
be otherwiſe ? The excellent, of all Ages 
and Nations, ſhall then be numbered among 
our Friends. Angels themſelves will not 
diſdain to admit us to their Friendſhip. Be- 
yond all theſe Glories, we may ſtill raiſe 


our Thoughts to the ſupreme Friend and 


Father, till they are loſt in the dazzling, but 
delightful Contemplation. 


When ſo fair a Superſtructure riſes from 


ſo firm a Baſis, who but would build their 
Friendſhip on this everlaſting Rock? But 


alas the flight Connections of the trifling 


World, 
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World, are butlike thoſe wooden Buildings 

raiſed ſuddenly for pompous Feſtivals, adorn- 
ed with every Elegance and Splendor for a 
Day, and with all the Mimickry of marble 
Pillars, and the moſt ſolid Architecture. The 
leaſt Accident deſtroys them at once: and 
a very ſnort Time, of Courſe, ſees the Spot, 
where they were erected, forlorn and bare. 


— 
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vo not much Love the Tribe of dream- 
ing Writers. There is ſomething very 
unnatural in ſuppoſing ſuch Products of 
Underſtanding, ſucha regular Series of Ideas, 
generally abſtruſe and allegorical enough 
to put the Comprehenſion of a waking 
Reader upon the Stretch, to be the Effects 
of wild Imagination, at thoſe Hours when 
ſhe is-moſt unaſſiſted by Reaſon and Memo- 
ry. Yet it is pity a lively Fancy ſhould be 
balked, and confined to the dull Road of 
Eſſay- writing, merely to avoid ſuch a trifling 
Ahſurdity in the Phraſe. It might certain- 
ly be changed with great Propriety into 

5 that 
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| that of a Reverie, which, by People that in- 


dulge their Imaginations, is often carried 
on a very conſiderable Time, with as gay a 
Variety of Circumſtances, and as lively Co- 
louring, as the Poppy-dipt Pencil of Mor- 
pheus could ever produce. Be it allowed 
me then to ſay, that one Afternoon this 
Summer, I fell into a deep Reverie, lulled by 
the Whiſpering of Groves, the ſoft De- 


| ſcent of a refreſhing Shower, and the mu- 


ſical Repetitions of a Thruſh. The Air 


around me was perfumed: with Jefſamins 


and Woodbinds, and I found myſelf per- 


fectly in a poetical Situation. The Volume 
I had in my Hand ſhould of right, to be 
ſure, have been Ovid or Petrarch, but it 
was Sunday, and the genteel Reader muſt 
excuſe me if I own that it contained the 


Book of Eccleſiaſtes. 
The ſoothing Scene about me had at 


length ſuſpended my Reading; but my 


Thoughts were ſtill filled with many beauti- 


ful Images of the Nothingneſs and Vanity 
of Human Life. There is ſomething ſo 
bounded, and ſo ſhadowy in our Exiſtence, 


that the celeſtial Beam of Underſtanding 


which ſhows us what it is, muſt give us al- 


moſt 
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moſt a Diſguſt of Life itſelf, were not our 
Affections attached to it by ſo many tender 
Ties, as call back our proud Thoughts every 
Moment. Moſt miſerable State, continued 
I, in a melancholy Soliloquy, what Wretch- 


edneſſes are we converſant in, to what mean 


Objects are we bound down, how little a 
Way can we ſee round us, how much leſs 
can we comprehend, through what a Wild of 
Errors lies the narrow Path of Truth! Nar- 
row and long Long? Why then it is not 
methinks ſo ftrange, that one ſhould not 
ſtep to the End of it at once. Well, ſuffice 
it-that our Progreſs be gradual.—But what 
a thick dark Hedge is here on either Side. 
How much pleaſanter would it be to break 
through it, and view the fair Varieties of 
the Univerſe as we paſs along. Suppoſe it 
quite away.— In the Midſt of this vaſt track- 
leſs Plain how will you now diſtinguiſh your 
Path ?—This Brink of a Precipice that you 
are to paſs along, does not your Head turn 
at it? Do not you wiſh again for your ſafe 


Boundary ?—Well, but here the Path is - 


ſafe and open. —Amuſe yourſelf, look round 
you. — I do not like my own Path. Yonder 


is one much fairer, paſſing over a much no- 


bler 


are dreſt in a ſoft Verdure that relieves your 


bler Eminence. I like my own Path leſs f 
than ever. I do not yet ſee far enough.— - ; 
O thou Spirit of Diſorder and Confuſion, - 
canſt thou not be contented to move in the 
Way allotted thee? Deviate then into Ruin. 
Many a winding Walk preſents itſelf on each 
Hand. Art thou willing to venture 
No, let us purſue this ſafer, vulgar Path. 
Muſt we have Dirt and cloudy Weather 
too? You muſt. It belongs to this Portion 
of the Univerſe. This Rain that diſpleaſes 
you here, is nouriſhing ſweet Herbs and de- 
licious Fruits, that will refreſh you a. few. 
Furlongs hence. Behold now the Advan- 
tage of . theſe deſpicable Things you are 
hedged in with. Theſe Thorns that ſome- 
times. pull. you back, are often crowned with 
gay and fragrant Bloſſoms, to make the te- 
dious Journey ſeem leſs irkſome. Thoſe 
thick Trees, that bar your wandering View, 


Eye, and enables it ſometimes to take a bet- 
ter Glimpſe through the Branches, on Ob- 
jects that it, could not dwell upon, till it be- 
comes-. {tronger,<Beneath' a Cypreſs: lay a 
gloomy Philoſopher, who called out in adiſ- 
mal Tone, whoever you are, fooliſh Paſſen- 
251 8 1 TEN gers, 
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gers, know your own Miſery. It is impoſ- 
ſible to have any rational Enjoyment, in this 
your deſpicable State. Baniſh the Thought 
of Comfort. You are a Parcel of Wretches, 
ta be happy is none of your Buſineſs, to be 
cheerful is an Abſurdity. Theſe Bloſſoms 
are tranſient as the Spring, thoſe vile Fruits 
you; gather as you paſs along, ought not to 
detain your Attention one Moment, from 
thoſe: Gems that glitter on your Heads, 
which are your only real Treaſure. Thoſe 
wretched: Fruits what are they? They are 
what-ſupport us from one State to another, 
ſaid a plain Man, who paſt by, and our Stock 
of Gems is gradually increaſing, if we keep 
but ſteadily in the right Path, and gently 
and patiently remove the Thorns and Briars, 
that moleſt us, as we move towards the 
Country of Diamonds. - Immediately my 
Reverie; tranſported me into a Fair. Long 
Streets of Booths croſſing each other at right 
Angles formed very regular Squares, of 
which ſome were handſome and ſome very 
ugly, from the different Structures of the 
Booths: Several Market- Women were car- 
rying away Bundles and Baſkets marked 
with the Names of the various Proprietors. 

I met 
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met a Hag of a very untoward Look, bent 
almoſt double with the Weight of Vears, 
her Brow wrinkled, and her Complexion 
Weather-beaten. The Sight of her diſ- 
pleaſed me, but ſhe was not to be avoided; 
Here, ſaid ſhe, offering me a filthy Baſket, 
covered at the Top with Thorns, take your 
Purchaſe, and make much of it. My Pur- 
chaſe, ſaid I, ſtepping back: Nay, ſaid ſhe, 
een take it, and flung it at my Head. But 
as ſhe turned away, a Smile that began to 
brighten on her ſolemn Face, diſcovered to 
me that ſhe was the good Fairy Experience. 
I fat down with the Encouragement this 
Diſcovery gave me, and began to examine 
her Baſket, The Thorns: it was covered 
with coſt me a good deal of Time to difen- 
tangle, and take them out with Safety to my 
Fingers, but I recollected them diſtinctly 
every one to be ſuch as had perplexed me 
and torn my Clothes, as I paſt” along the 
narrow Path, and which one by one I had 
gently” broken off the Boughs while I pur- 
ſued ny Jeurney. | Theſe were the very in- 
dividual Thorns and Briars, and while I was 
wondering how they ſhould come to be ſo 
OE I came to the Bottom, where L 


11 found 
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found à Row of ineſtimable Pearls, equal in 
Number to the Briars, large, even, round, 

and of an exquiſite Poliſn. ZBeſide them lay 

* Scrip of Paper with ys Words written 
kn wh 78 90 0) Joi! es 

£7: Philoſophy - and 8 of i 
«, are Pearls, which; we purchaſe at the 
Price f thoſe Vexations and Croſſes in 

« Life, that occur to us every Day. No- 

oy thing in this World is to be had for no- 

. thing. Every Difficulty we ſurmount 
is the Purchaſe of ſome Advantage. Go 
through the Fair, and ſe. . 

I perceived a good Genius Ganding r near 
me, and deſired. him to be my Cicerone. 
We went through the Booths and examin- 
ed: the Purchaſes. Here the Coin paid 
down: for Health and Eaſe, and Freedom 
from: Perplexity; was ſtamped, with Care 
and Prudence. There, the Copper Mo- 
ney. of mere plodding Perſeverance was the 
Price; of Wealth, Honguy,,, Learning and 
Accompliſhments, In one Place there was 
a. Sort of. Monmouth - Street, where People 
were bartering old bad Habits fon he ones, 
every Way more becoming, but ſeemed to 


think their nn . and the very 
1 Article 
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Article of fitting them on, occaſioned ſych 


a Variety of wry Faces, as would have given 


great Diverſion to a Groteſque Painter. It 
was a melancholy Amuſement to ſee how 
People miſtook in the Value they ſet upon 
Things, how often. they paſſed by, with a 
lighting Air, thoſe Goods which” at firſt 
they might have had for a Trifle; and never 
knew the Worth of them, till they were 


engaged to other Bidders, or the Price 


raiſed very high, or themſelves perhaps 
gone ſo far off before they took the Fancy 
of returning, that they could not find their 
Way back without a Guide; and in the 
whole Place there was but one Guide to be 
met with, and ſne of ſo forbidding an 
Aſpect, and ſo diſagreeable a Cõnverſation, 


as made her a very undeſirable Companion. 


She ſeverely reproved their Folly, and 
obliged them to throw away the Bargains; 
on which they had moſt ſet their Heart, 


and then led them back to the Fair, by a 


rough, round about Way, to buy thaſe 
they had formerly ſlighted. By the lime 
they had got there, ſhe began to wear a 
gentler Aſpect, and they found ſo much 
wars arte nol the Tongs on ny Pur= 
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chaſes, that notwithſtanding all her rude 
Treatment, they ack nov wage Repentance 
as a very uſeful Friend. 

Leiſure, I found, was a Metal that proved 
more or leſs valuable according to the 
Image ſtamped upon it, and as I ſaw what 
admirable Curioſities it purchaſed in the 
Hands of good Managers, I was quite pro- 
voked -to ſee what Quantities of it were 
flung away: but this was nothing. I ſaw 
many fine People throw away Handfuls of 
Diamonds, that they might have their 
Fingers at Liberty to catch Butterflies. 
In ſome Parts of the Fair, every Body 
ſeemed” to be playing at croſs Purpoſes. 
The moſt valuable Gems were ſquandered 
away for Trifles, which yet they could not 
purchaſe, and Trifles offered for Jewels of 
the higheſt Price. I ſaw my Friend Foſco, 
the Antiquarian, among a Multitude of the 
ſame Claſs, who brought ſuch a Quantity 
of Time and Induſtry, as would have pur- 
chaſed any Thing in the whole Place, and 
poured it out before a Cabinet of Copper 
Coins, which, ſtill after all, wanted one 
or two of being perfect. I ſaw others of 
gayer Appearance buy a Shadow, a Flower, a 
Feather, at ſtill a higher Price.— At laſt, to 


my 


— 
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my infinite Vexation, a leſs ſhadowy Figure 
ſtood before me, and a Summons to attend 
ſome Viſitors that were juſt alighted, put 
an End to my Revere. 
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HERE is a [Magiaifitence in Natures 

like that of ſome ſumptuous Feaſt. 

The Objects of our Enjoyment are multi- 

plied infinitely beyond our Capacities of 

enjoying: and there is ſomething, in the 

human Mind, perpetually diffatisfied with 

its preſent Advantages, becauſe it cannot 

take in every Thing at once. Like filly 

Children, poſſeſſed of all within our Reach, 
we cry for all we fee. 

The Deſires of our Nature Go vaſt, and its 
Capacities ſo bounded, are Demonſtrations 
of a Being in its Infancy here, and to-be 
perfected hereafter. But having traced this 
uneaſy Sentiment, this perpetual Craving 
to its natural Source, we ſhould from 
thence learn to ſuſpend its Force, during. 

= / our preſent State ; and when once we know 
at what Sort of Enjoyments we can arrive, 
and how vainly we ſtrive to go further, ſit 
down contented with out Lot, and try to- 

14 make 
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make the beſt of it. Were this done, as 
it ſhould be, Spleen would loſe half its 
Empire in the World. We ſhould not be 
much mortified at finding ourſelves tied 
down for a while, to ſuch childiſh Amuſe- 
ments, becauſe we ſhould conſider, that 
our Exiſtence has a nobler Aim, a a higher 
End in View. In the mean Time, till that 
can be attained, we ſhall welcome every 
ſmall Satisfaction, with a cheerful Coun- 
tenance, and never be too n to be 
pleaſed. 1 * 
I cannot help looking upon . as 
a real, and amiable Being, and bleſſing tbe 
Author of Nature, who has created this 
Charmer to lead Man on towards final 
Happineſs through, as Shakeſpear calls it, 
this Worky-day World. The ſoft Enchan- 
treſs waves her Wand, and all Nature ap- 
-pears dreſt in Smiles and Elegance. Sweet 
| Smells, gay Colours, muſical Notes, are 
diffuſed through the whole Globe. Every 
Thing is beautiful in its Seaſon. All we 
have to do, is to open our Minds to ſo rich 
a Variety of delightful Impreſſions: to ac- 
commodate ourſelves with Joy and Thank- 
fulneſs to the preſent Scene, whatever it 


is, i to make the moſt of that Good, 
21 > 1 which 
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which every Thing. has in it., a free. 
Mind all ig agreeable; but violent DYE 
ments to any particular Objects narrow the 
Soul, and lefſen its C: y for Enjoyment... 
The firſt Care to wh} Naa Is, to keep our 
Minds ſa looſe, and diſengaged TI, the 
World, that, ſctting, as far as po ſſible e. the 
true value upon every Thing in it, and no 
more, we may enjay all the. Satisfaction it. 
can-poſlibly afford us, a N thoſe Anxi-. 
eties,. which, miſplaced. Aﬀec Jong create. 
Violent Partialities, muſt hay 4e violent An- 
tipathies to balance them: Thoſe.” who ſet 
up to themſel ves: Idols to worſhig, will, at 
the ſame Time, raiſet to themſelves Hob -gob-- 
ling, to gar. We, can ſeldom. find in? 17 
Hearts to exalt one Charsckef without e- 
preſſing; another: ; and we. "muſt generally 
| have an Odject of Ridicule and Diſlike, a | 
well; as; one of Eſteem and Admiration, 
Nay L. am afraid, there. are more People, | 
who amuſe. themſelves with ſeeing every 
Thing in a purleſque and diſagree cable Light, 
than of, ſuch; as will take the Pains to be 
pleaſed with an amiable. View of. this fair 
World. We are moſt zi ingenious t to find out - 
What! is wanting or amils 1 in our Situations: 
8 + : "but: 
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but s ready to overlook the other Side! 
What Complaints of the. ſcorching Heat of 
Summer, Ye pinching | Cold of Winter! 
For ſome People, "ho Day is good enou 
no Place without its Faults, no hake 
Wirhout i its Failings. Alas, alas! as if it 
wete any Thing new or unexpected, that 
this World mould be, in many Things, de- 
ficient: as if it were a Proof of Genius to 
diſcover, what it is a much better Proof of 
good Seile to paſs ver, and as if it needed 
quick Eyes to diſcern the Flaws in this 
rough Caſt of a Globe. Who could ever 
expect it to be all made of ſolid Pearl, and 
poliſhed to the higheſt Luſtre? Yer ſuch as 
it is, if Fe make the beſt of it, we ſhall en- 
Joy no Tmall Degree of Happineſs.” 
There is in every Thing, a" Charm, a 
Good, that we have ple to tafte, if 
we would uſe them. The enthuſiaſtic Lan- 
guage of Poetry alone, is fitted to Yeſcribe 
the Bloom of Nature, in a Country Scene. 
One Breath of vernal Air diffuſes Serenity 
and Joy, through the Soul. The Muſic of 
the Woods, tunes every Thought to Har- 
_ The clear Height of the Firma- 
ind the brigtir Bets of the Ether, 


is 
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is Tranſport to the Eye, and Gladneſs to 
the Heart. While the Sight wanders 
through the gay Expanſe, the Mind riſes 
to the nobleſt Contemplations, and our 
Thoughts expatiate upon future Scenes of 
fair Finraze, in n. all nee 
and Beauty. 100 
Blut, to give us a juſt View of our- Caper. 
cities for Pleaſure, and ſure this is a Rent 
roll well worth looking over, we may con- 
ſider what Joy almoſt every Kind of Object 
affords to ſome Set of Men or other, and. 
reſolve out of Duty and Prudence to draw: 
ſome Degree of chat Satisfaction from them, 
which theſe do from Inclination, or acquired 
Partiality: at leaſt: not to overlook: with. 
| Contempt. or · regard with Averſion, what 
ever is. not contrary to Innocence or Rea 
ſon. See but how delighted the Floriſt- 
and Botaniſt are with thoſe. Bloſſoms and 
Herbs, which the reſt of Mankind tread 
careleſsly under Foot. Obſerve the Aſtro- 
nomer, with what Tranſport he views thoſe 
clear Stars, which. the Mortal of Buſineſs, 
or the Butterfly of Amuſement, ſcarce ever 
find Leiſure to look up to. Rlind the 
Eainter, who ſees all Things in a pictureſque - 
SG View, 
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View, how charmed he is with the blended 
Lights and Shades, in every Landſcape. 
Nothing eſcapes him; each Figure has an 
Attitude, an Air, ſomething graceful or gro- 
teſque: and ſo far is not ridiculous. Every 
Kind of Virtuoſo has his darling Attention, 
and each one is the Source of ſome Plea- 
ſure, unknown to the reſt of the World. 
Why may not we ſhare in them all? What 
4 Veneration has the Antiquary for Duſt 
and Mould ? How pleaſed is the Collector of 
Rarities; with Moths and Shells, nay; with 
what many of us ſhould look upon as the 
Refuſe and Deformities. of Nature. 'Theſe 
good People as much as. they deſpiſe one 
another, have; alf of them Reaſon, on their 
Side, as far as it will carry. them. But when 
attached to one particular Thing, we; in- 
dulge. our Fondneſs to an Extravagance, 
then Ridicule comes in, with a juſt, Reproof. 
immoderate Fondneſs.; for in ſome Mea 
ſure, every Thing deſerves a pleaſed Atten- 
tion. The Flower, the Butterfly, the Shell, 
Has exquiſite Beauty: che Herb, invaluable 
Uſe... Every Species of Learning is an Im- 


— to human Nature: and e 
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of which the Uſe is not obvious, may tend, 
perhaps, to important Diſcoveries, yet un- 
thought of. Antiquity is truly venerable, 
its Simplicity amiable, its Annals inſtruc- 
tive. Modern Refinements have their Me- 
rit. The moſt trifling Gaieties of ſocial 
Life exhilarate the Heart, and poliſn the 
Manners. One might as fairly number the 
Sands on the Sea Shore, as reckon up the 
Multitude of Things, that may, aber. wiſe 
and reaſonable Pleaſure. Were our Lives 
here ſtretched out, to; ſome. thou ſands. of. 
Years, we might fill. be learning or enjoy- 
ing ſomething new. Yet this Conſideration. 
does not make long Life at all defirable, 
fince our, Advantages in another State will 
be ſuperior. to all, that our beſt, Improve= 
ments can help us to acquire in this. 
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ow vain, and how vexatious is «a 
Flutter of the World! Even I, who 

am ſufficiently ſenfible, perhaps too much ſo, 
to its Pleaures and Amuſements, can find}. 
after a little while, my Spirits quite worn 
L cn 


£ 
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out by them, and learn from a frequent Ex- 
perience, that Reflection of the moſt ſerious 
Sort, is the only true and laſting Sour of 
Cheerfulneſs. 

As moſt of our Affections here ae their 
deepeſt Tinge from the Workings of Imagi- 
nation, fo there are perhaps ſcarce any, that 
will maintain their terrifying Shapes againſt 
the calm Efforts of Reaſon + but, when 
amidſt the Hurry of a mixed and varied 
Scene, we give them only now and then a 
tranſitory Glance, theſe airy Phantoms caſt 
a Gloom and Horror over our whole Lives. 
It is then, that Poverty and Pain, and Sick- 
nefs, Diſgrace and Diſappointment, nay Sa- 
tiety i itſelf, ſtrike upon our unguarded Fan- 
cies, in the moſt dreadful Manner. Our 
Hearts are filled with Sorrow, and poured 
out in ungrateful Complainings. Cool Re- 
flection alone can diſdain theſe Bugbears of 
the Mind: and to one who comprehends, ſo 
far as our bounded Underſtandings. can 
comprehend, the univerſal Scheme of Pro- 
vidence, few of its particular Diſpenſations 
will appear ſevere, while every preſent Suf- 


aas is over balanced by a glorious F uturity.. 
How 
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How naturally che *Cotiterbptarig n of Whia t 
is moſt 1 s to che e oft enli- 
vening Hopes, may be * Verſes, | 
which 1 will inſert, here, and which flowed 

from a natural Chain of Thoughts" froti 
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the trifling, bat gloomy?! i e of a Bell 
tolling at Midnight" t. 
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Hark! with what fotetun Tell he Midnight Bell 
Summons Reflection to her duſky Cell? 
With leaden Sound it dully ſtrikes the Bar, 
Bids Horror wake and careleſs Fancy hear; 
Chill'd Fancy hears with awful Gloom opprefh |! /. 
Thus by the deep-felt, worldleſs Voice addreſt. 
Wake Moray? Wake 1 Pleaſure” 5 ile 
The pe hy Purſuit, the bse Schemes 
The vain Regret of Hours for ever paſt, 
The vain Delights in Joys not made to ha: 
The vainer prying into future Days, 
Since, ere To-morrow's Sun exerts its Rays, 
My Toll may ſpeak them vain to thee. Thy Fears, 
Thy Hopes, thy Wiſhes vain, and vain thy Tears. 
What then to Thee, whoſe folded Line IG reſt 
In the dark Boſom of the ſabled Cheſt, 
What will it then import to Thee if W 
With flatt'ring Accents, dwells upon thy Nate, "y 
Or ſpurns thy Duſt, or if, thy mould'sing Form 
Safe from Life's dang'rous Calm, ordreadful- Storm, | 
 Sleeps'in the Concave of a well turm d Tomb | 
By Marble Cupids mourn'd amid the Gloom 
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Of ſome old Abbey venerably rude 
In Gothic Pride: or in ſame Solitude © s 
Beneath the ſpreading Hawthorn's flow'ry dan 
Crown'd with freſti Graſs and waving Fern is laid . 
Tiod; in ſome publie Path, by frequent Feet ö 
Of paſſing Swains, or deck d by Vitlets ſweet: z 7 07 
Nameleſs, unheeded, till a future Day» .; 
Shall animate to Bliſs the lifeleſs Clay. on 
Or whether gaily paſt thy feſtive Hours, 
Bathud in rich Oils, and crown'd = me 
n - Flow'ts {3} b 190 03 ian FT e 
Or pinch'd with Want, andi pi dun wi vaſing 
= Care,, 1319129 Une Au 
5 Al Joeys, all Gen alike forgotten 8 Eb Hicke, 
1 The Part well acted, gracious Heav'n aſſign d, 
fl It matters not: or whether deck'd the Scene, 
| With Pomp and Show, or humble, poor mee, 
The Colouring of Life's Picture fades away,, 
When to theſe, Shades ſucceeds a elearer Day. 
The Colouring partial Fortune blindly gave, 1 
Debas'd che imperial Figure to a Slave. 
Þ In glit'ring Robes; bade. ſhapeleſs Monſters glow, 
4 And in a Crownconceal'd the ſervile-Brow.: _ 
Þ Perhaps falſe Lights on well drawn Figures thrown, . 
| N SCarce cautiqus Virtue would her Image Own: 
; But when the. Gloſs of Titles, Wealth and Pow'r,: 
[| Of- Youth's ſhort, Charms. and Henne Ang 
1H Flow't,. ) 
ut Before Truth's dazzling "OO ſhall fade wways.. 
4 And — ane 4 | 
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Then if the Pencil of thy Life has traa ea 
A noble Form, with full Proportion grac'd, | 7 
A Model of that Image, Heav'n impreſt | 
In the firſt Thoughts of thy untainted Breaſt, 
Whate'er the Painting Fortune's Hand beſtow'd, 
Whether in Crimſon Folds thy Garments flow'd, 
Or 1 ungraceful oꝰer thy Limbs were thrown, 
Thy ev'ry Virtue overlook'd; unknown; 1 
An Eye all-judging, an all-pow'rful Hand  _ 1 
The bounteous Pallet ſhall at length command, | 
Reject the vicious Shape that ſhrinks away, 
Stript of thoſe Robes, that dreſt it once ſo gay. 
Excuſe the imperfe& Form, if well deſign'd, 
Where the weak Stroke N the Nr 
n 
Grant ev'ry Ornament and ev'ry Aid N 
On ev'ry Failing caſt the proper Shade, | 
And bid each ſmiling Virtue ſtand diſplay'd ; 
Improving ev'ry Part, with Skill divine, 
Till the fair Piece in full Perfection ſhine. 
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e 
N is it that almoſt all Employments 
are ſo unſatisfactory, and that when 
one hls paſt a Day of common Life, in the 
beſt Way one can, it ſeems, upon Reflection, 
to be ſo mere a Blank? And what is the 


Concluſion to be drawn from ſo mortifyi ing 
an 
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an Obſervation? Certainly not any Conclu- 


ſion in Favour of Idleneſs: for Employ- 


ment, as ſuch, is a very valuable Thing. 
Let us have done ever ſo little, yet if we 
have done our beſt, we have the Merit of 
having been employed, and this moral Merit 
is the only Thing of ne in human 
Life. 

To complain of the Infignificancy of our 
Employments, 'is but another Name for re- 
pining at that Providence, which has ap- 
pointed, to each of us, our Station: Let us 
but fill that well, to the utmoſt of our Power, 
and whatever it be, we ſhall find it to have 
Duties and Advantages enough. 

But whence then, is this conſtant Diſſatiſ- 
faction of the human Mind]; this Reſtleſſ- 
neſs, this perpetual Aim at ſomething higher 
and better, than, in the preſent State, it ever 
can attain? Whence, but from its celeſtial 
Birth, its immortal Nature, framed for the 
nobleſt Purſuits and Atttainments, and in 
due Time, 'to'be reſtored to all this Dignity 
of Being, if it does but (behave properly in 
Its preſent Humiliation! 

Be that as it will, there is ſomething pain- 
mak in this ſong Senſe of Worthleſſneſs and 
| Meanneſs, 
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Meanneſs, that muſt make People of Lei- 
ſure and Reflection paſs many an uneaſy 
Hour. Perhaps there is nothing better fit- 
ted to wean us from Life: but in doing that, 
it by no means ought to hinder us from In- 
duſtry and Contentment. Every Station, 
every Profeſſion; every Trade has its proper 
Set of Employments, of which it is an in- 
diſpenſable Duty for every Perſon to inform 
themſelves with Care, and to execute with 
Patience, Perſeverance and Diligence. This 
Rule of Duty holds, from the Emperor to 
the Artiſan: for though the Employments 
are different, the Duty, that enforces them, 
is the ſame, in all. Man is born to labour: 
it is the Condition of his Being: and the 


greateſt cannot- exempt nn Hoon it, 
without a Crime. 


If we conſider well, we hall find, that all 
Employment i in this tranſient Score, come 
pretty much to the ſame Nothingneſs. — 
The Labouts of thoſe who were buſy and 
buſtling on this Globe, five or ſix hundred 
Years ago—what now remains of them, but 

the Merit, to the Perſons themſelves, of 
having been well employed! How many 
ga e Books, the Employment, and the 
{ AECA worthy 
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worthy one, of whole Lives, have periſhed 
long ago, with the very Name of their Au- 
thors ! The ſtrongeſt Monuments of human 
Art and Induſtry, Obeliſks, Temples, Pyra- 
mids are mouldered into Duſt, and the brit- 
tle Monuments of Female Diligence in Pye- 
Cruſt, are not more totally loſt to the 
World. To found an Empire was enough 
to gain a Sort of Immortality: yet the Em- 
pires themſelves have proved mortal. 
There are certainly ſoine Employments 
of a noble, and a happy Kind, but, in no 
Degree, anſwerable to our Ideas: for the 
beſt we can do, 1s moſt poor, u hether we 
would improve ourſelves, or do Good to 
our Fellow- Creatures, in Compariſon of the 
Capacity of our Mind, in its original State; 
which reſembles ſome vaſt Roman Amphi 
theatre, that once contained Myriads of 
happy People within its ample Round: de- 
faced and ruined it can now ſcarcely af- 
ford Shelter, from the 1 Socin, to a 
ut 58. eee 500K) tri: tio Ait 1 2 
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TT is too comman,/ Gori e wiid are 

L perfectly convinced of the Duty of Pa- 
tience and cheerful Refignation, under 
great and ſevere Trials; in which the Hand 
of Providence is plainly ſeen, to let them- 
ſelves grow fretful and plaintive under 
little Vexations, and flight Diſappoint- 
| ments: as if their Submiſſion in one Caſe, 
gave them a right to rebel in another. As 
if there was ſomething meritorious in the 
greater Sufferings, that gave them a Claim 
to full Indulgence in every trifling Wiſhcof 
their Heart: and accordingly they will ſet 
their Hearts moſt violently upon little Re- 
liefs and Amuſements, and complain and 
Pity themſelves n if. they: are at 
any time denied. E yods 0 

All this is e on a falſe Raumes 
The ſame gracious Providence, that ſends 
real Afflictions only for our Good, will, we 
may be abſolutely ſure, afford us ſuch Sup- 
ports and Reliefs under them, as are needful 
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and fit: but it will not accommodate itſelf 
to our idle Humour. | 

To be happy, we muſt depend for our 
Happineſs on Him alone, who is able to give 
it. We muſt not lean on human Props of 
any Kind: though when granted us, we 
may thankfully accept and” make Uſe of 
them; but always with Caution not to lay 
ſo much Weight upon them, as that the 
Reed broken under our nn _ go into 
it, and pierce it. 

On the Loſs of a Friend, Eh Lolly. 
this and that Perſon, this and that Amuſe- 
ment ſhall be my Relief and Support. But 
to Providence I muft ſubmit—Provi- 
dence will ſupport me in what Way it ſees 
proper. The Means on which I muſt de- 
pend, under 7het, are a careful and cheerful 
Performance” of, and an Acquieſcence in 
whatever is my Duty. I muſt accommo- 
date myſelf to all its Appointments : and 
be they Health or Languor, 'a dull, or an 
active and gay Life; a Society agreeable to 
my Faney, or one that is not, or none at all; 
if I do but endeavour to keep up this right 
Diſpoſition, and behave accordingly, no- 
thing eugbit to make me melancholy, or 
Dns unhappy, 
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unhappy, nothing can, nothing all. For- 
ward beyond this Life, in this Caſe, I not 
only may, but eught to look, with Joy and 
Hope, with Cheerfulneſs and Alacrity of 
Spirit. Forward in this Life, it is not only 
painful, but faulty to look either with 
Anxiety, or with ſelf-flattering Schemes. 
Vet on this preſent Scene, from Day to Day, 
and forwara, ſo far as is neceſſary to the Duty 
of Prudence, I may look with a Smile of 
Content and Gratitude : for every Day has 
ſomething, has innumerable Things, good 
and cheerful in at, if I know but how to 
make the beſt of it. 

In a Change of Situation, think not like a 
Child, of the Toys you leave, and the Toys 
you ſhall find, to make you Amends for 
them. All Play-things are brittle. Think 
not, like a grazing Animal, that you have 
changed one Paſture for another: and ſhall 
graze on this, or that Herb here, with De- 
light: The Herb withereth, the Flower 
„ fadeth” every where. But think, like a 
reaſonable Creature. This Change was ap- 
pointed for me: Acquieſcence is my Duty: 
Duty muſt be my Support. Vet F know, 
ſuch is the Condeſcendence of infinite Good- 


neſs, 
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neſs, that I ſhall have many a ſlighter Relief, 


| and Agreeableneſs thrown in: but theſe are 
by the by: not to be reckoned on before- 
hand, nor to be nen _ if "_ fail or 


intermit. | 
CTIIW 47 22 1 $8 1 5 
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THAT : are my Sada of Happineſs? 
Negative Ones preſent themſel ves 


fiſt. A Freedom from Guilt—from Self- 
diſlike from Fear from Vexation from 
Languor from Pain from Sorrow. 


The Joy of early Youth and early Morn- 


ing, that is, Vigour and Capacity for con- 
tinual Improvement, and a long Space be- 


fore one to exert them in, with a Variety of 
new and noble Objects. — But, alas, how 
am I fitted for this, who have acquired ſuch 
ſtrong Habits: of loitering a 
all Power of Application. e 
Therefore Application, a Habit off it. ou „ 
to be re- acquired, though the Objects of it 
bere, are looked upon with the ene, 


they ſo highly rns vj fo. 
BE The 
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The A pprobation and Protection and 
Guidance of the Good; Wile, Amiable, and 
Great How much have I undeſervedly 
experienced of that, even here! But mixed 
with a Painfulneſs, and Degree of Suſpici- 

on, from feeling that I am nothing, and 
e no Claim to it: and that the heſt of 
Them are but a Degree above nothing: ate 
fallible, and may be deceived, in me, or 
miſlead me: are mortal, and muſt forſake 
me, and leave me.— But look higher, and 
there is a Power, that can make us what it 
will, and Goodneſs that wills our Happineſs, 
and Wiſdom, that can fully fi us for it: and 
Majeſty and Amiableneſs— no Expreſſion 
can reach the Ideas, that fill the Soul, in 
this Contemplation and Hope. Total So- 
litude in the Enjoyment of Thoughts like 
theſe, ſeems, to me, high Happineſs. But 
the corruptible Body would ſoon preſs down 
the Mind: the exhauſted Spirits would fink, 
into Wretchedneſs, and there would be a 
Self- reproach for the Neglect of ſocial Duties, 
There will be Duration enough for all, here- 
after, and Strength for every various Exer- 
tion. There are ſome poor Pleaſures here, 
which are only ſuch, becauſe the mortal 
K Frame 
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Frame requires them, as it does Food, and 


Sleep. Theſe are what one calls Relaxati- 


ons, Amuſements, Trifles, that unbend the 


Mind, and vary its Ideas agreeably. The 


Sight of gay Flowers or ſunny Landſcapes; 


the Song of Birds; the Sportings of inno- 
cent Imagination, in ſome trifling Book; 


the Gaieties of young Animals. I am very 


thankful for theſe, in their Seaſon, but paſt 


the Moment when they are neceſſary, the 
Landſcape ſoon fades, if ſeen by one's ſelf 


alone: and the Book gives quite another 


Kind of Delight, if read in a Society, that 
are equally pleaſed. The Amuſement of 


Animals, is from ſeeing them happy, and 


all this tends to promote right Diſpoſitions, 
as the Contemplation of beautiful Objects, 
and ſweet Sounds, raiſes the Mind to grate- 


ful Adoration. 


The mortal Pleaſure I can the leaſt know 
how to lay out of my Ideas, is the ſweet 
Forgetfulneſs of quiet and refreſhing Sleep: 
a great Bleſſing here, but only here where 
there are Cares, and Fears and Follies to be 
forgot. But if not indulged beyond need- 


ful Refreſhment, it ought, ſurely, while we 
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due dere, to be OY with humble Dhakik:- 
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ned wits Pain: Let where all are pere 
fect, and where all are happy, how ſublime 
muſt they be! Alas my great, my centinual 
Failure is in ſocial Duties! Why ! Becauſe 4 
1 am almoſt continually in Society. In So- 
litude, one has nothing to do, but to cheriſh 
good and pleaſing Diſpoſitions. In Society, 
at every unguarded Moment, bad and pain- 
ful ones break out, and fill one with Shame; 
| Remorſe; and Vexation. Selfiſhneſs! ſhows 
its ugly Head: little Contradictions excite 
Vehemence of Temper, to put out its Claws: 
Talkativeneſs prates away the ineſtimable 
Hours, without Uſe or Pleaſure. Even 
good Humour, and Eaſineſs of Temper muſt 
be reſtrained and mortified, elſe they lead 
to criminal Negligence, and Geſtiuckive E 
travagance. The juſteſt Affections muſt be 
regulated, elſe they tie down the Heart too 
much. On the contrary, Juſtiee and Gral. 
Ic titude demand often, that bur Kindeſt Af 
I- | feRions ſhould be excited and expreſt where * 
ve T natural Temper and Inchination d not 
re prompt them. We ouglit with the ſtricteſt 
B WY: Eye 
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. hy et 


Eye of Juſtice to diſtinguiſn Right and 
Wrong in Characters, and yet with the ten- 
dereſt Charity to overlook, and compaſ- 
Gonate- ten — leſſer e and Diſ- 
agrerahleneſſees. 
7 the bike ofSaciery ** Lite of 
conſtant, | unremitting Mortification, and 
Self-denial. It is this, that makes the only 
uſeful Hardſhip of the Cloiſter, not the Faſt- 
ings, Hair-Cloths, Watchings, and Diſci- 
plines. But it is really ſtill harder in un- 
cloiſtered, Society. 'Fo keep the Mind in 
right Frame, amid ten thouſand Interrup- 
tions: to be regular, and diligent, without 
the Fyſſibility of, any ſettled Plan: Io 
ſpread Cheerfulneſs when one is not pleaſed: 
to ſupport is in one's. feFf, hen others are 
d—and a fad Look, or a fa Word, 
ſrom thoſe 1 love ſinks my Heart: as a good 
Word, and a Smile raiſes it inſtantaneouſly. 
Zut fax far better than the cloiſtered Rules | 
of Manx foglich and arbitrary Invention, the 
Life of Society with alhits Self⸗denials, is 
the Appointment. of the Almighty. Every 
Indiviqual. of human, Society, is ennobled, 
and endeared by its Relation to Him. For 
the mea neſt of cheſe, Chriſt died. Our Love 
«vt | "0 to 


to each other, to every one of each other, 
is the Proof required of Guy! CO" is reg 
eighth. 
Selfiſhneſs e muſt 3 ee 
overcome, except where ſome real Harm, or 
great Pain may be avoided by very flight 
Inconvenience : and then it ſnould not be 
cunningly contrived, but openly requeſted: 
and if granted, accepted as a F ee or . 
Refuſal cheerfully acquieſced irn. 
© Bur, in other Reſpects, how can we do 
Good? Follow as God's Providence leads, 
each in his Station, within his Bounds, and 
within his Capacity. Above all keep up 


. and good Humour. An Air 


lies your eternal — Ef diene ens alt 

around you. But Converſ#tioft is ſo emp- 
ty, ſo uſeleſs. Keep it peaceable and inno- 
cent, at leaſt. Reſtrain Talkativeneſs in 
ourſelf, that you may think a little, how 
to introduce ſomewhar uſeful: but do not 


ſtrive too much. Mere good Humour is 


very uſeful : it 'tunes the Mind. Do, in 


every Thing, the beſt you can: and truſt 


in better Merits, that it Mall be accepted. 


Look forward to the Converſation of Angels, 


(FD Annes K 3 and 
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Of paſt Sorrows. and Frailties will remain 
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and perfected Spirits: of thoſe: whom you 0 
have loved, and who have loved you amidſt | 
| 
| 


all your mutual Imperfections here. There 
will be nothing but Joy, and eternal Im- 
provement. All joined in executing the 
divine Will, and dwelling on its Praiſes. 
No more Fear of Sorrow, or Parting: no 
more Doubts and Jealouſies of yourſelf: no 
Anxieties for them: all fixed and ſecure. 


only the everlaſting Gratitude of thoſe who 
have been relieved, and forgiven. Each 
to other, in their due Degrees: all erh 
Iv, to their God, and Saviour! 517 
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AIs! is a . 1 have! Cauſe to bleſo, 
Let no gloomy Thought come near it. 

But can I keep out of my Mind, the Thought 
of ſuch a Friend, as I ſo lately had ; with a 


whole Trainof Ideas attending that Thought? 
No; undoubtedly : but let me think of that 


Etiend, and regulate thoſe Ideas, as I ought. 


Lok: me, with humble, joyful Gratitude, 
# conſider, 
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conſider, in how many excellent Beings 1 
have the Intereſt of an affectionate and be- 
loved Friend. Glories of the World! I 
look down upon you: My A Aj my 
Boaſt are of a higher Kind. 

Theſe Friends are, at eben ths ſepa- 
rated from one another, but all happy: and, 
in a bleſſed Hereafter, I am permitted hum 
bly but joyfully to hope, that we ſhall all 
be eternally re- united. What mutual Gra- 
tulations, what tender Recollections muſt 
attend that Re- union! And oh, what un- 
ſpeakable Gratitude and Adoration to Him, 
through whoſe bleſſed Redemption, that 
Bliſs ſhall be attained, and this Mortal put 
on Immortality! The frail human Heart 
can hardly bear the Tranſport of the 
Thought! This Idea is too vaſt, and too 
bright. — Vet, it is not a enn but a 
ſtedfaſt, eternal Trutln. „ 

Far away, then, all melancholy Apbpre | 


henſions of Death, of Pain, of Parting, 


mere Shadows every one! For what is Pain? 


An Hour of Trial; the Proof of our Faith, 


Patience and Fortitude. What is Death? 

The Entrance upon our Reward, the End 

of our r Dangers and Perplexities the Point 
K 4 to 
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to which we have been tending from our 
Birth. What is Parting ? More bitter in 
itſelf than Death, becauſe it leaves us deſti- 
tute of our deareſt Supports, in a State 
wherein we ſeem to need them moſt. This 
then, as the ſevereſt Pain, is the nobleſt 
Trial. And are we not ſure that we are in 
the Hands cf a merciful Ged, whoſe every 
ups nega ngaged to lay no more upon 
s, than our own Faith, and our own. fin- 
Pk Endeavours concurring, He will enable 
us to bear, to triumph over? 
We ate born into this World poor help- 
teſs Creatures: but Parents, Friends, Pro- 
tectors are provided to conduct us up to 
Maturity. Anal Egracious Providence works. 
by what Variety of Inſtruments it ſees fit: 
but fit Inſtruments. it never wants, and 
never can want. The Seeds of Goed and 
Evil grow up with us: at leaſt, the Enemy 
ſows his Tares ſo early, that they foon over- 


take the Grain. To root out the one, and 


to cheriſn the other, is the Buſineſs of Life. 


What is it, to us, by what Means, or by 
what Change of Hands, the Maſter of the 
Harveſt vouchſaſes to do this? fince our 
6 Than it be effectually 
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— then we are well aſſured, that 
He will aun che Wheat into his Gar 
dnnn 215 anni fud ads nin. zu 
He, aha has given the former Rain an its 
Seaſon;! will not deny the latter Rain, alſo, 
to the diligem and pious: Huſbamdman. 
Where a merciful} Providence has remark- 
ably bleſt the earlier Part of Life, the well 
diſpoſed Heart need not fear, that the later 
Lears of it ſhall be left deſtitute. Every fit 
Support and Guidance ſhall be provided: 
nay every Comfort and Delight; that con- 
tradicts not ſome ſtill eee or 
re important Aim. 1 
Sufferings belong 10 e ene ; or 
theſe; ſome Perſons have a larger; ſome a 
_ lighter Share, and this indiſcriminately, in 
_ forne\Meaſuire, to Bad and Good: This Ap- 
pointment is for wife Reaſons, ſome of which, 
even our poor ſhallow Underftaniiings can 
trace. But he Good are aſſured that they 
ſhall never want any. neceſſary Support, un- 
der their [Sufferings:: and to know that 
they are liable o them, is one appointed 
Trial af their Faith, of their Submiſſion. 
A true Chriſtian Rnows, that all: theſe 
W ſhall finally work together for his 


Ks good, 


1 " 
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good. WR then ſnould he e * 
oni ed, 263 f 8 li 2 of 
But when theſe Sufferings are 4Qually: | 
preſent; how: muſt they be ſupported Pa 
Chrerfully. To thoſe who know, that all 
is on the whble, well, every paſſing Day 
brings its Amuſement and Relief: and let 
theſe be thankfully accepted. Thoſe who. 
chey are removed in God's good Time. 
Thoſe, ho are continued in it, muſt rejoice 
in every Comfort; tllat attends their Con- 
tinuance: miſt be thankful for every add- 
ed Year. For, is not Life a Bleſſing? May. 
not this added Time be improved ta moſt 
excellent Purpoſes? Let _ munen 
Sr 2 l. 1936 
While continued in 8 Society, hf 
us GT a ſociable, a friendly Spirit: Let 
our joyſul affectionate Remembrance at- 
tend thoſe, who are removed already. into 
a higher Claſs of Beings. But let our ac- 
tive Love be ezerted towards all our Fel- 
low. Travellers: and let it be our Aim, ſo 
far as we are enabled, to lead many along 
with us towards thoſe happy Manſions, 
Lot enn e 6 . 
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This, at preſent, it ſeems, is the only Mok, 
we are fit for: and is it not a bleſſed one? 
Be glad O ye Righteous, and rejoice in 

| C the Lord, for a good and pleaſans he 
« it is to DM —— = "Oe: 


- 
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\ MUSEMENT. is uſeful an ws: 
ble, not when it draws the Mind; from 
religious Subjects (in this View the World 
uſes it and is deſtroyed by it) but, when, it 
takes the Thoughts from ſuch Sorrows as 
are merely temporal, and imaginary, and ſo 
refits them for that better Employment, 
which, without this harmleſs Medium, they , 
could not ſo ſoon or ſo well have reſumed. 
The idle Mind flies Improvement as its Ene- 
my, and ſeeks Amuſement as its End. The; 
Chriſtian Heart has but one Home, one Joy. 
one Purſuit. But from this Home it is too 
often detained: from this Joy 1 it is too often i 
| ſhut out: in this Purſuit it is, too often, 
| hindered, by the Frailty of human Nature, 
the neceſſary Attentions and Engagements 
x" . of 
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of Life, the Attachments of Affinity, and 
Friendſhip. © 
Or this Side Eternity, Cares and potions 
will be felt, in fome Degree, by the Beſt : 

but the Chriſtian, who knows that it is his 
abſolute Duty to rejoice, and give Thanks, 
in every Thing, indulges not thoſe gloomy 
Hours, nor wilfully harbours one melan- 
choly Thought. Vet ſtriving with ſuch 
Thoughts, is only to be worſe entangled in 
them. Av'fuch Times the good and hum- 
ble Mind, accepts ehankfouly the Aſi ſtance 
ok the verieſt Trifle, the moſt common and 
unintepeſting Object, or Employment, that 
can diffipate the preſent Chain of vain and 
tireſome Thought: and this Chain once 
broken, it flies with recruited Vigour to its 
true Home,” © as a Bird out of the Snare.“ 
By cemmon and unintereſting Objects, E 
mean only to exclude all Indulgences of 
Fancy and Imagination, and ſuch Amuſe- 
ments as ſeem intereſting. becaufe they in- 
deed footh the Difpoſition, which we fup- 
poſe ourſelves flying from, as, for Example, 
- melancholy Mufic, and poetically folemn 
Scenes. But, in a higher View, the leaſt 
Flower of che Field, is a more intereſting 
Object 


4 
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Objet than the proudeſt Palace. For what 
Object can be fmall or unintereſting,” that 
is the Work and Gift of the Almighty f 
This Flower, er Inſect, os Shell, would As. 
paſia ſay, is given to me, at this Inſtant, by 
ever preſent, ever warchſul Goodneſs, to call 
off my Thoughts from their | preſent vain 
Anxiety, or ſinful Regret, to the thankful 
Contemplation of a gracious Creator, and 
Redeemer. — This Employment, this: Com- 
pany, that calls my preſent Attention from 
Subjects, it could wiſh to purfue, though it 
purſues them to its Hurt: this dulf and un- 
edifying Comparp, this dry and trifling 
** Employment, is, in the Order of Provi- 
dence, a kind Remedy, to unbend my Mind; 
and thereby reſtore its Strength. As ſuch 
EF will thankfully accept it, and cheerfully 
turn myfelf to it: for if I am abſent in Coni- 
pany, I had better be alone; my Soul is 
equally waſting its Strength, in earneſt 
Thought, and melancholy Recollection, and 
my Appearance diſcredits. the Cauſe of Re- 
ligion. 
Theſe are the Reaſons, that 8 it a Duty 

to open the Mind to every innocent Plea- 
fure: to the Admiration of every rural Ob- 
Jeet, 
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Ject; to harmleſs Pleaſantry and Mirth, to 
ſuch a general Acquaintance with Arts and 
Manufactures, Books 


Sciences, Trades and 
and Men, as ſhall enable us to attend to, and 
to be amuſed, in ſome Degree, with every 
Scene, and with every Converſation There 
is juſt the ſame Pride in reſolving, that our 
Minds ſhall be always employed on the 
Stretch, as in imagining that our Reaſon is 
a competent Judge of all Subjects: human 
Frailty and Imperfection, alike forbids both, 
The Iſraelites gathered their Manna, from 
Day to Day: ſo ſhould we our temporal 
Pleaſures, and Comforts, and truſt Him-to 
provide for To-morrow, u ho ſupplied us 
Yeſterday. When through Eagerneſs, and 
Fondneſs of Mind, we hoard up, by anxious 
Schemes and Wiſhes, a Portion for our- 
ſelves, it breeds but Corruption. Wa in 
the Ark can it be laid up ſafe. 


* 
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2 1 Ae Friend 13 whan 

Place will you allot for my Winter's 
Habitation, when I have a Mind to retire 
from the Hurry of the Town, and review: 
the Actions of every paſſ ng Day? 

A little Hermitage, on the Eaſtern Side 
of the higheſt Mountain, in the Runen 
of Katafopia®. . 

Order a Set of Ideas to be put to your 
rapid Chariot, and tranſport me thither as 
foon as you pleaſe; for I am already charm- 
ed with the Propoſal. 

A winding Path leads you by an. imper- 
ceptible Aſcent, through Groves of Lau- 
rels, Bays, Pines, Oaks, Cedars, Myrtles,. 
and all Kinds of beautiful Ever-greens, With. 
which the Sides of the Mountains are eter-- 


1 3 . b Contemplation nine! 2863 
into: | nally 
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nally covered, to an Apartment cut out in 
the Subſtance of the Rock, and coniiſting 
of two Rooms. You enter into the firſt, 
through an Arch hewn out, without much 
Art; and whoſe only Ornaments are the 
Ivy, with which it is almoſt entirely over- 
grown, and the chryſtalline Iſicles, which 
Winter hangs on the Inequalities of its 
Surface. The only Light that it receives, 
is through this Arch: and the Plainneſs 
of the Furniture 1 is anſwerable to that of the N 
Building. The Floor is covered with a 
Kind of Moſs, that is always dry: and a, 
Couch of the ſame goes round the Room. 
On the right Side, at the further End, is 
a little Stone-Table, with the Hermit” 8 
uſual Furniture, a Book, a Skull, an Hour- 
Gtaſs, and a Lamp. Near the Mouth of 
the Cave is a Tekſcope: and on the left 
Side, a ſmall Door opens into a little ſquare 
Apartment, formed to indulge leſs Melan- 
choly Meditations. Oppoſite tothe Entrance, 
are Shelves filled with Books, of a ſerious 
and 'morat Nature, that take up one Side 
of thi Room. A Bed of plain white Dimity,, 
with two Chairs of the ſame, is oppoſite to 
the Tn where a cheerful Wood Fire is 


coatinually 
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continually blazing. Near the Fire, is 
placed a little Table, and a low Seat, more 
for Convenience, than Show; and the Walls 
are covered with a white Paper, over 
which, a Vine ſeems to ſpread, its N 
Shade. 


You have deſcribed th oat ee to omy | 


Wiſh. A mere Hermitage would be too 


gloomy for a conſtant Dwelling. And 


yet there are many Hours in which the So- 
lemnity of the outward Cell, with the Moon 
ſhining into it, and faintly gleaming on its 
melancholy Furniture, would ſuit my Turn 
of Thought, better than the brighteſt Fug 
glittering on the gayeſt — 

I have not yet mentioned to you the 3 
agreeable Circumſtance of the en Cell, 
its delightful and extenſive View 1 

Is not that obſtructed by the Groves of 
Ever-greens, through which you aſcend to 
this Seat of calm Wiſdom ? 


It is placed high enough for the; 


Spect 
to look over their venerable Tops, 5 | 
the Current of Life, a wide extended Ocean, 


gliding ſwiftly along at the Fogt af che 
Mountain. Beyond „but half congealed 


in 1 lie . 
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bleak and doleful Regions, where all that 
infinite Number of Barks, that cover this 
immenfe Ocean, fooner or later diſlodge 
their weary Paſſengers. The Obſervations 
you will make, from this Eminence, on the 
Courſe of the Sea, the various Rocks and 
Whirlpools, that make its Paſſage danger- 
ous ; the Conduct of the Pilots, and the 
Behaviour of the Paſſengers, will give yo 
important Inſtructions, for the Guidance 
_ ef Jour own Bark. You may even Tee your 
own: and by a titriely Obſervance, avid 
evety Banger that” threatens it, and im- 
prove N "avbbrable Galt, 1⁰ the” beſt 
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1A 00 enn, 
PRACT: e you aer. this sam- 
9 mer? 08121 ' 
Ree. and laugh 


d. and dd. 5510 
What did 70 intend to do? Ani 
To learn Geograp hy, Mathematics, De- 


eimal Fractiens and good Humour: to 


A690 work. 
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work a Screen, draw Copies of two or three 
fine Prints, and read Abundance of Hiſtory : : 
to improve my Memory, and reſtrain my 
Fancy: to lay out my Time to the beſt 
Advantage: to be happy myſelf, and make 
eyery, Body elſe ſo. To. gead Voltaire's 
Newton, Whiſton' 8 Euclid, and Tila $ 
Sermons. 

Have Yeu — nothing? | 

Les: ſome of the Sermons ; Mrs. 2833 
Works : the Tale of a Tub; Aa Book of Dr. 
Watts's.;, L'Hiſtoire du. Ciel; Milton, and 
Abundance of Plays and, idle Books. 

Do en rene. nothing of your Geo- 


Se 1 0 1 


Not fo, much as. hat belongs to England | 


Mathematics - lain wes 
Turn my Head. | 
And what is your fine Head good for? 
Io wear a Piar of Bruſſel 8. Lappets, or 
Tr, out extravagant ic es and 
Fancies. Pool. {3:6 
Ho goes your Arkh pelle gy on 50055 
have; boyght one of Dith . Books on 
the Sabject. 
5 ſtudieg. it:? If — 2! 
O ne: I have not read 0 inci, 3 
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This is the Way too, in W vou ſtudy 
natural Hiſtory? 


Fes: I have bought Reaurur 8 Irre 
and ſet them on my Shelves. 

* but are you good tnotred > 

O yes: mightily ſo, when I's am "plate 


125 entertained. 
But a Trifle puts you out of Humour 15 
Les, perhaps it does: but then, I am 
ten Times more out of Humour with 2 
ſelf than with other People. © 
So that, upon the whole, you a are e fariſ- 
fied with your Temper? © 
Very tolerably, as the World goes? N 
And do not you think yourſelf at all vain? 
I do not think, what is commonly called 
Vanity, ſo terrible a Thing, as it is 1 
rally reckoned. CS 
What do you mean by this?: 
I mean, that if it were poſſible, People 
ought to be as well acquainted-with their 
own Characters, at leaſt, as with thoſe of 


Fs 


other Perſons; and therefore ought to 


know their good — as yell as their 
Faults. . UE 20 


This, in itſelf, is not Vanity: but it ade 
ready Fatn toit. 221 Ta - Vac = 0. 
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- How ſo? ei. 
If you were 1 on a «high Hill, | fi 


. you had two very different Views, 
one adorned with all that can make a Land- 


5 F {cape beautiful ; the other leading your Eye 


through barren Moors, dreary Caverns, and 
frightful Precipices: which do you think 


vou ſhould ſpend moſt Time in looking at? 


The Anſwer is a very clear one: If I had 


no Intereſt in either of the Views, I ſhould 


admire the fine ee and Las _ 
a Copy of it. 


Well, but ſuppoſe them both in your own 
Eſtate? ? You ſeem to think that would make 


ſome Difference, in your un, of . 


ceeding. 


Les to be ſure, a very great one. In * 
Cale, 1 ſhould ſpend the greateſt Part of 
my Time in confidering, by what Methods 
I could level the Precipices, render the 
barren Heaths fruitful, and make that Part 
of my Eſtate as uſeful and delightful as the 
other: but ſtill it would be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve the other Proſpect, for 2 9 _ 
pore of imitating it. 

If you had not added this laſt Reatfon for 


looking: at the gay Side of the View, you 


— : oy . 
i * 
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had proved, what was far from your Inten- 
tion, that it is our Faults, and not our 
Perfections, which ought to claim our At- 
tention. 

There are twenty Reaſons for this, beſides 
that which I mentioned. To continue 
your Allegory : with what Spirit do you 
think, it would be paſſible for a Man to ſet 
about ſo difficult a Work, as thoſe Improve- 
ments muſt be, if hedid not know, that he 
had an Eſtate ſufhcient to ſupport the Ex- 
pence, and an agreeable Place to retire to, 
when he was wearied with-his leſs _ 
Employment? 

This is but one of the twenty. 

hut it is ſtrong enough to be equal to half 
a Score of leſs Weight. W you 
ſhall have another | 
Tbere is no Need of it. Lam ſenſible 
hat a. Man ought to know the true Value 
of what he poſſeſſes, both that he may en- 
joy it, with due Gratitude to the Giver, and 
that he may take ſufficient Care, to preſer ve 
it at leaſt, and perhaps to improve it ſtill 
further. But when this is granted, you 

willallow me, that it is very diſagreeable for 
2 rich Man, toobe always boaſting of the 
ld _ Greatneſs 
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Greatneſs of his. Eſtate, and the * 
cence of his Palaces. 

Moſt certainly. Nor 1s it leſs diſcuſtful 
to hear a Man, who is well known to all the 
World to have a very conſiderable Fortune, 
always complaining of his Poverty, and, 
under a feigned Humility, concealing the 
moſt hateful Pride. 

So that, upon the whole, all Extremes 
- ought to be. avoided, even though, ſome- 
times, they may ſeem to border upon a Vir- 

tue. 
This is the righteſt Conclufion in the 
World : but the Misfortune is, that it is no 
new Diſcovery of ours, but has been the al- 
lowed, and wife Precept of all Ages. 

That does not make it at all the leſs va. 
luable to us. Do not you think, we ſhould 
be much happier in being able to follow the 
Maxim, than in being able to give it? 

I ſhould wiſh to be capable of both. 

Pray, my Dear, how old are you? 

Eighteen laſt May. 

You have lived eighteen Years in the 
World, you fay : pray may I enquire what 
you havedone] in all that Time? 
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My Life has not, as yet, been one of 
much Action. I have been chiefly em- 
ployed in laying in Proviſion of Knowledge 
and Sentiments, for future Years. © 

Well: Shall IJ examine your Magazine? 
You will have Occaſion for it all, and ought 
to have it choſen, with the utmoſt Care. 

Which will you look into firſt, my Heart 
or my Memory? Here are the Keys of both. 

| Tour Memory is next at Hand. It is a 
pretty Cabinet, and not one of the ſmalleſt 
| Size: but I have ſeen a Japan Cabinet kept 
=; in much better Order, though it was filled 
| only with Shells. 
| I wiſh you would help me to ſet the Dre. 
| ers a little in order. What ts you meet 
| with in the firſt? 
Fragments of all Sorts and Kinds. Truly 
I think it is like a Muſeum: there areſome | 
valuable Things in it, but they are almoſt 
| hid amongſt mere Traſh.—l need look no 
| further. I perceive already, that your Me- 
mory is ſo idly filled, that your Wiſh of 
giving wiſe Maxims, is a very wild one. So 
I willconclude, my Dear, with adviſing you, 
to be very well contented, it you can but 
; follow thoſe of other People. 
| | th D I A- 
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Con to my Af Mea, my Friend! 15 

Adviſer.  T feel myſelf oppreſt and 
low-ſpirited, to the greateſt Degree ; all my 
Thoughts have a diſagreeable Turn: my 
Employments ſeem burthenſome, and my 


Amuſements inſipid. A Moment's ſerious 


Converſation with you, ſeems the only 
Thing that is likely to give me Relief. 

T ſhould little have thought, that your 
Situation i in Life required Relief, or wanted 
any Aſſiſtance, to make you ſenſible of its 
Agreeableneſs. W 

I know, that I have every Reaſon, except 
that which ariſes from Merit, to think my- 


: 8 ſelf the ha ppieſt Creature in the World: and 


nobody can be more fully and more grite- 
fully ſenſible of it than'T' am "r nor is it my 
Reaſon that complains.” * ane 


It is not then your situation ir in 'Life, that 


ſinks your Spirits. TEEN | 
It is the very Situation, that anſwers 


5 : HTS: * 9 of v L 
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Cowley's Wiſh, and mine: nor would 1 
change with the greateſt Princeſs. 
Nor is it the Want of Friends to make 


that Situation agreeable. 


In this Reſpect, you know, that no Mor- 
tal was ever ſo remarkably happy as I am. 
Nobody had ever, I believe, the Advantage 
of ſuch amiable Examples of affectionate 
Care, guided by ſuch excellent Senſe and 


_ Goodneſs. I feel too much upon this Ar- 


ticle to expreſs it at all well: and my 
Thoughts flow in ſo faſt, that 1 cannot find 
Words for them. But I was going to add, 
that nobody ever wanted this Advantage 
ſo much as I do, whoſe too eaſy Temper 

might, perhaps inſenſibly, follow a bad Ex- 
ample, if Fortune had thrown it in my Way. 
But however that be, of this I am ſure, 
that never was a Mind ſo helpleſs, ſo diſ- 


treſſed as mine would be, if it had been 


left in this wide World, without Guides, 
who poſſeſs all my Love and Confidence. 
Is it bad Health, then, that prevents your 
enjoy ing the Happineſs, that ſeems to at- 
tend on all your Steps? 

Nothing leſs: 1 never knew a painful 


neſs. My — are ſweet, and uninter- 


rupted, 
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rupted, and thoſe ſlight Diſorders, to. which 
I am ſometimes liable, only ſerve to make 
me ſenſible of the Value of the great Share 
of Health and Eaſe, which I for the moſt 
part enjoy: and to ſhow me the moſt en- 
gaging Inſtances of Goodneſs, in thoſe 
about me. I ſpeak this ſo ſeriouſly, that I 
believe I ſcarce ever had a Fever or Cough 
in my Life, that did not occaſion me more 
Pleaſure than Uneafineſs : and the Hours 
of Retirement they have afforded me, are 
none of the leaſt Obligations which I have 
to them. | 
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THAT ; is Vanity? ? 
Aſk your own Heart. 

And is it very blameable? 

It deſtroys all the Merit of every Thing 
that is good: and all the Grace of every 
Thing that is amiable. 

But may not one love to be commended ? 2 

According as the Commendation is. 

n, now, it would be more Vanity 
L 3 1 1 AT to 
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to be ſo Self. ſuffcient, as not to with the 
Suffrages of good and wiſe People, to make 
one farisfied, that ones Conduct is right. 

But what can you ſay for the Pleafure 
you. feel upon being. commended for Trifles, 


or approved by idle People? 


_ Why, it is but common good Nature to 
wiſh to pleaſe every Body, without Excep- 
tion, ſo faras it may innocently be done. 

Let Favour, you know, is deceitful. 
And'ſo far for Trifles, and in Things moſt 
important, remember the ftri& and ſolemn 
Charge, that we do not our good Actions 
1 Men, to be ſeen of them. | 

Let we are as ſtrictly charged to let our 


Light ſhine before them, and to ſet them a 


good Example for the Honour of Religion. 
Moſt true. The golden Medium muſt 
be found, nice as it is to hit ; our higheſt In- 
tereſt, our all depends upon it. If Praiſe 
be our Aim, Praiſe, the poor Praiſe of 
wretched Men ſhall be our barren Reward. 
Vet if timorouſly we hide our one Talent 
ina Napkin, even that thall be taken away 
from us. 
How dreadful the Thoughts of miſſing 
that only Approbation, which it ſhould be 
ö „  - 
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the Buſineſs of our Life to deſerve! No 
natural Deſire of the Friendſhip and Good- 
will of our Fellow- Creatures can ſtand in 
| Competition with that Fear. 

Happy the cloyſtered Life, where the 
World is quite ſhut out: and Piety and 
Virtue are exerciſed in Solitude and Silence 
without any viſible Eye to obſeve them! 

That ſure is an Extreme, the Extreme of 
the buried Talent. Let me tell you what 1 
think muſt be the only Rule to go by. 

Ohl tell it: no Sound can be ſo welcome. 

The Rule of Duty. Attend ſolely to 
that, and let all Self-refletions alone. 

How! never examine my Conduct? Never 
call my Follies to account ? 

Yes: but have you never read (with Re- 
gard to Virtues) of“ forgetting the Things. 
e that are behind, and ever preſſing for- 
« ward?“ 

Well: yet in an Hous of Sicknefs, Ad- 
verſity, Diſtreſs, may no glad Hope from the 
Remembrance of having always acted from 
a ſincere right Intention, however imper- 
fectly purſued, caſt its N Ray athwart 
the Gloom? 

The Comforts of a good Gallas are 

L Ss - no 
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no Vanity. There is in them an important 


| Reality. But Cordials, in the Day of Health, 


are Poiſons. 


Then be particular : what is this Rule of 
Duty? 

Whatever the Exigence of the preſent 
Circumſtance moſt immediately and clearly 
demands. Purſue always one ſtrait Path, 
without ever ' ſtepping out of the Way, 
either to attract Obſervation, or to avoid it. 

What is the Rule in Caſes of Charity? 

Chuſe to do Good in the moſt private 
Manner, whenever that is a Matter of Choice. 
But as this is, in many Caſes, quite impoſſi- 
ble, do as quietly as you can, all the Good 
that is incumbent on you: that is, all the 
Good you are capable of, in your Station, 
and without interfering, where you abſo- 
lutely onght not to interfere. If you meet 


with Commendation for it, be if poſſible fo 
much the more humble: as knowing thoſe 


Seeds of Vanity to be in you, that may, up- 
on the ſlighteſt Praiſe, have ſuch a fad Ef- 
fect, as to render the beſt you have done, 


leſs than nothing. 


Alas, it is terrifying to conſider, how 


many Perſons have fallen, from not in- 
conſiderable 


* * 


conſiderable Gros fy 1 9 
through mere Preſumption, and Self- pi: 
nion! And yet can one help wiſhing to pleaſe? 

No certainly: there would be ſomething 
ſavage in a contrary Diſpoſition. But then, 
look to it, that this Deſire be free from r. 
nity. It may be quite ſo. 

Can it be without ſome Self- complacenee 
in its Gratification? 

It cannot be without * Senſe of Plea- 
ſure: but from what? Self, in every one gf 
us human Creatures, is the wretchedeſt, the 
pooreſt of Beings. The Pleaſure reſults 
from a grateful Reflection on the Fulneſa 
and Bounty of that gracious Being, whoſe _ 
Gift alone is every thing, that can give us 
Delight, with every Capacity of taſting it. 

In this View then, we may innocently de- 
_ fire, that his Gifts of ſome good Qualities to 
us, ſhould be the Inſtruments of conveying 
his Gift alſo of ſome Benefit or Pleaſure to 
our Fellow -Creatures; and that in Return, 
they ſnhould, in a lower Degree, * pleaſed 
with 4s. 

1 think ſo indeed. 

But what ſay you to the Duty of ſetting 
a good Example, and contributing, ſo far as 

L 5 private 
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private Perſons can, to whip TO and 
Religion in Countenance? | 

Tt is ſurely a very important one. But is it 
requires a daily, hourly Guard over the 
Heart, to ſee that no fecret ner 1 
the good Intention. 

And what is to be faid of Affabintty, Good- 
Humour, eaſy Behaviour, and endeavour- 
ing to make ourſelves agreeable ? 

Let but your whole Behaviour flow uni- 
form'y from one fixed Principle of Duty, 
and you may always be feeure. Be there- 
fore equally affable to all Kinds of People: 
ſtady to pleaſe even thoſe who are far from 
pleaſing you: make yourſelf agreeable to 
thofe, whoſe Praiſe you are ſure you do not 
ſeek. Study to oblige the Heavy, the Low, 
the Tedious; and in whatever Company 
you are, never aim at what is called Shining. 
Do all this, and you may very allowably 
| ſtrive to pleaſe in agreeable Company too: 


and may be ſatisfied you act from ſociable 


good Humour, and not from Vanity. 

But tell me: is it poſſible to ſee one's ſelf 
in the right, and another in the wrong, 
without feeling a little Superiority? 

Yes: you will 2 the Matter a 

little 
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little coolly over, you will ſee it to be very 
poſſible to adhere to your own better Judg- 
ment, without the leaſt Triumph, and in- 
deed with the trueſt Humility. 

Inſtruct me, I beſeech you. 
Conſider firſt, this very Inclination. tobe 
_ over-pleaſed, is a.yery dangerous Weakneſs: 
One that you are aſhamed to own, ſince. 
any Expreſſions of Self-Eſteem are contrary, 
to all Rules of true Politeneſs; and true 
Politeneſs has its Foundation in the Nature. 
of Things. Therefore, whenever you, feel. 
any Sentiment, that. yo#ſhould be aſhamed 
to expreſs, be aſſured that you ought equally, 
to be aſhamed. of indulging it in Silence. 
The firſt Emotions of the Mind are, indeed,, 
in ſome Meaſure, involuntary : the giving, 
Encouragement to them is all, for which 
we ſnall be accountable, and the Thought 
may very commendably paſs through the 
Mind, that becomes faulty if it dwells there. 
Self- Applauſe of any Thing ever ſo Praiſe. 
worthy is like Orpheus conducting Eury- 
dice. It muſt needs accompany it: but if 
the Pleaſure of looking back and admiring 


be indulged, the fair frail Object vaniſhes 
into nothing. 
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So: While you take Breath after that 
Simile, let me aſk a few more Queſtions. 

1 have not done with the laſt yet. You 
will ſay, How can we be even the more 
humble for ſeeing other People s Faults? 

Not improbably. 

"Why: Are we not Partakers of the ſelf. 
fame erring Nature? Are not we as liable 
to err as they? 

No: Surely there is a Difference beweg : 
Good and Bad, Knowing and Ignorant, 
Prudent and Raſh. | Fs 

Is there? Well: what do you imagine 
then of our firſt Parents, formed in the 
_ higheſt Perfection of uncorrupted Nature, 
converſant daily with celeſtial Viſitors, and 
by them inſtructed ? 

I ſee your Inference, and it is ftrikingly 
juſt. —They fell. — What then are we? Yet 
we in this bleſſed Period of the World, in 
this its laſt two thouſand Years, have higher 
Advantages, and ſurer Supports , and ſtronger 
Aﬀfiitances. i 

Moſt true. But are theſe to make us 
vain, or to make us humble? 
Humble, I own it. We have nothing, 
that we can call our own ; Nothing that 

| Pride 
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Pride and Self- Conceit may not forfeit : 
and the greater our Advantages, the more 
terrifying is the Poſſibility of loſing them. 

Reflect, in every Hiſtory you read, what 
Impreſſion it leaves on you of the Groſs of 
Mankind. Then think, all theſe Paſſions, 
all theſe Weakneſſes are originally, more 
or leſs in every one of us. If you were 
{till liable to the Infection of the Small- Pox, 
and were hourly expoſed to it in a Town, 
where it raged among almoſt all the Inhabi- 
tants, with what Kind of Sentiments ſhould 
you ſee them labouring under all its dread- 
ful Circumſtances, and what Kind of 
Triumph and Self-Approbation ſhould you 
feel, from your own high Health, and 

ſmooth Complexion ? —_ | 

I ſhould only, with Fear and Trembling; 
double oy Caution to preſerve them, if 

And were you ſafe got through the I- 
neſs, how ſtrong would be your Sympathy 
with thoſe yet ſuffering ? 

Yet might I not, and ought I not to pre- 
ſcribe to them ſuch Methods of Cure, or 
even of preſent Relief and Eaſe, as I had 
experienced to be moſt ſucceſsful? 


Yes: 
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your Phyſician's ? 
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Ves: but would the Praiſe be > our s, or 

All Characters upon "IP are not 8 5 
terrifying. We partake the ſame Nature 
with Saints and Heroes. 

Can that raiſe any Vanity.? A — and 
an honeſt Pride it may: A glorious, a lau- 
dable Ambition to imitate their Virtues. 
But to ſee others of our ewn Nature mount- 
ed up fo high, our Eye can ſcarcely follow. 
them, is ſurely to us, poor dull and weak. 
Creatures, of ſhort Sight and heaple Pinion, 
mortify ing enough. | 

You teach me the beſt Leſſon, that can 
be learned from Hiſtory, a deep, a practi- 
cal, and unfeigned Humility. Society with 
all its various Scenes will teach the ſame: 


and all thoſe Things, which if Vanity en- 


groſs us, miniſter ſo abundantly to Self- 
Conceit, Contempt, Diſdain, and every 
evil Diſpoſition of the Heart, will, if Hu- 
mility be our Directreſs, heighten in us. 
every right Affection. Our Hearts will 
overflow with Gratitude to our ſupreme Be- 
nefactor, and pour themſelves out. in the 
moſt earneſt Deſires of his continual Aſ- 


ſiſtance and Protection, They will melt. 
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with the kindeſt Commiſeration to our er- | 


ring - Fellow-Creatures: and they will, 


without forming one ambitious Scheme, be 


moſt happily and meekly content with 
whatever Situation Providence allots us. 


This Diſpoſition of Humility being thus. 


valuable, let me add one Conſideration 


more, which may help to confirm it, and 


may teach us to avoid that preat Danger i it 


incurs, from our knowing ourſelves at any 
Time in the right. The more ſtrong we are 


in our Opinion, the more lively our Diſlike 
is of the oppoſite Error, Fault or Folly, the 


more humbled we ſhould be at the Thought, 


(which in general is a certain Fact, though 
we are blind perhaps as to the Particulars) 
that however right we are in 7516 Inſtance, 
in ſome others, too probably in very many 
others, we are quite as much in the wrong; 
as thoſe we now deſpiſe and blame. Error 
is juſt as ugly in us, as in them : If our Senſe 
of it be ſtronger, uglier ſtilt and more unpar- 
donable. - And yet how many have fallen 
themſelves into the very Faults, they moſt 
violently condemned? | 
How true is all this! Let me add to it a 


Thought, that juſt now riſes to Ming, 
or rather a whole — 


It 
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It is true, the Subject is inexhauſtible: 
but our Time you know was limited, and 
the Clock is juſt ſtriking. 


DIALOGUE. Ve; 


LA. A was mo one Day 
to Paulina, that Happineſs was no 
where to be found. How do you contrive, 
ſaid ſhe, to be ſo cheerful and eaſy, ſo con- 
ſtantly contented in your Appearance? 
When, I am convinced, that at the Bottom, 
you muſt ha ve ſome lurking Diſſatisfaction, 
ſome concealed Uneaſineſs, that ſecretly dif- 
fuſes its Venom over your Enjoyments? 
It is true, ſaid Paulina, my Hiſtory is 
pretty extraordinary, and my Life has been 
croſt by a thouſand Accidents, that Reaſon 
and Religion apart, would make my Hap- 
pineſs appear doubtful enough. But pri- 
thee, Liſaura, how do you come to ſuſpect 
mt, who, I am perſuaded, know little of my 
real Story, and are young enough to judge 
of the Sincerity of other People's Appear- 
ance, by * 

Why, 
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Why, it is from that very Cauſe you 
name, replied Liſaura. In all the Bloom of 
Health and Vouth, in all the Eaſe of Situa- 
tion imaginable, I ſtill perceive a Diſcon- 
tent, that preys upon my Heart. Some- 
times, I am anxious for the long Futurity, 
even of common Life, that lies beforc me ; 
that lies, like a wild unknown and barren 

Plain, wrapt up in thick Fogs of Uncertain- 
- ty. Sometimes, I loſe myſelf in melancholy 
Reflections on the paſt. My Cares, and At- 
tentions, which then ſo buſily engaged me, 
ſeem now ſuch a Heap of Impertinences, 
and Follies, that I ficken at them, and at 
myſelf, And then, what a ſtrong Preſump- 
tion do they give one, even againſt thoſe of 
the preſent Hour ! That preſent Hour, how 
vain is it, how uneaſy, what a very Trifle 
will entirely four it! With all this, any Body 
that confidered'my Situation in Life, would 
pronounce me happy. How then can I be 
ſecure of the Happineſs of any other Perſon? 

Shall T tell you, anſwered Paulina, way 
you are not ſure of your own: 2 

Oh moſt willingly, cried Liſaura. 10 

Well then, reſumed Paulina but come 
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my Dear, tell me a little of the Aſſembly 
you were at, laſt Week. 

The Tranſition is a inne haſty, aid 4 
ſaura, ſmiling. 

No matter for that, an will loſe thing: 
by it, in the End: perhaps 1 may give you a 
more ſtudied Diſcourſe in the Afternoon. 

Well then, what can I tell you, but that 
vas fatigued to the greateſt, Degree; and 
after long Expectation, and five Hours vain 
Purſuit of Amuſement, came Home. at af, 
utterly diſſatisfied. 25 
Amuſement ! That ig 5 very 1 
Word: in what Shape did you in that 
it was to appear to you? | 

Liſaura coloured, and Paulina went 8 

' Your Miſtake, dear Liſaura, in Life, is 
the very ſame, that it was in this Aſſembly, 
and will lead you into the ſame diſſatisfied 
Satiety. Lou, not you only, but moſt 
young People, form to yourſelf a general 
and vague Idea of Happineſs, which, be- 
cauſe it is uncertain in its Being, is as vari- 
able as your Temper: So that whenever 
you meet with any Thing that does not 
exactly ſuit. the preſent Humour, you ima- 
gine you have miſſed of Happineſs: and 

7 ſo 
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ſo indeed you have; but quite in a different 
Way. The perfect Idea of Happineſs, be- 
longs to another World: as fuch it is al- 
ways to be kept in View, and therein con- 
fiſts the Point of human Happineſs, which 
no Viciſſitudes of human Affairs can alter. 
But human Happineſs has ſeparate from 
hid a very real Exiſtence, and has diſtin- 
ouiſhing Characteriſtics of its own. One of 
theſe is Imperfection: and a neceſſary one 
it is to be known. Our Buſineſs, in this 
World, was not to ſit down, and be fatisfied, 
but to rub on through many Difficulties, 
and through many Duties, with juſt Ac- 
commodations enough to ſupport us among 
them, in a cheerful Frame of Mind: ſuch 
a cheerful and eaſy Frame of Mind, as is at 
all Times diſpoſed to reliſh the Beauties of 
Nature, and the Comforts of Society, though 
not enough attached to them, to make the 
n difficult. 

To form any other Notion of Happineſs | 
than this, is a Folly that will puniſh itſelf. 
Duty excepted, all the Concerns of human 
Life are of flight Importance: and when 
once we have poſſeſſed our Minds of that 
Belief, all thoſe myſterious Phantoms, that 

ga ve 
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gave us ſuch real Anxiety, will immediate- 
ly diſappear. The Opinion of the World, 
Figure, Obſcurity, Poverty, Wealth, Con- 
tempt, Fear, Pain, Affliction, will appear 
to. be momentary Concerns, and therefore 
little worth long Hours of ſerious Thought. 
Yet all theſe Things are worth ſo much, 
that juſt as far as Reaſon directs us, it is 
Matter of Duty to purſue, or avoid them. 
But when Choice has nothing to do, Con- 
tent is every Thing. Content did I ſay? I 
ſhould have added, Gratitude ; for much, 
indeed, the State even of this World de- 
ſerves. For that, however, I will refer you 
to Nr. Barrow. He lies upon my Table, 
above Stairs : and has ſomething in his Stile 
fo ſweet, ſo ſtrong and animated, that I 
cannot recommend you a dur Com PR 
nion. 

1 have often * charmed wich b at 
Home, replied Liſaura, and, as fond as you 
ſee me of idle Amuſement, I am not inſen- 
ſible to the Excellencies of ſo grave an Au- 
thor. I have been pleaſed to hear ve 
Judges call him the Engliſh Demo . 
and I have felt a ſecret Delight in hearing a p- 
plied to this noble Orator, who (in eine 

| 0 
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of thoſe peculiar Expreſſions, which the Co- 
piouſnefſs of his Diction ſeems to call in, from 
all Parts) has ſo often warmed me with Sen- 
timents unknown before, what Longinus 
fays of the other, That one might as well 
face the dazzling Lightening, as ſtand 
againſt the Force of his Eloquence.—— 
Bleſs me, how do I run on! You were teach- 
ing me to be happy, purfue the Leſſon. 1 
have done. 


I'll tell you then, my dear Liſaura: attend 


to me. Convinced by Reaſon and Religion, 
that the Evils of Life are mere Phantoms, 
prepare yourſelf with Refignation, to ſub- 
mit to them, with Conſtancy to ſupport 
them. To lay in ſuch a Stock of Strength, 
you muſt call in the Afﬀiſtance of many a 
teiſure Hour, of many a ferious Thought, 
of many an earneſt Reſolution. By theſe 
Means, all will grow clear in your own 
- Mind: Reflection will become your beft | 
Friend, and moſt agreeable Companion, and 
whatever Deſtiny attends you, you will ac- 
quieſce in it with Pleaſure. 

But your Misfortune is that of a ſplene- 
tic Conffiention: a Day's flight Diſorder, 
2 heavier Temperament of the Air imme- 

diately 
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diately affects you fo, as to alter, to your 
Fancy, the whole Frame of Nature. Fix 
it well in your Mind, that theſe gloomy 
Imaginations are deceitful. The bountiful 
Creator was not miſtaken, when. pleaſed 
with his completed Work, he declared that 
« All was good.” The Scheme of Provi- 
dence and Nature is infinitely ſo; and its 
Contemplation is an inexhauſtible Source of 
Delight. Life has its gloomy Scenes, but 
to the Good, they only prove an awful Ex- 
erciſe of Duty ſupported, all the while, by 
the Aſſurance of Reward. Life has its 
cheerful Moments too, which, to the 


Good, no Sorrow can embitter. Thus 


whilſt the Pleaſures of Religion, of Bene- 
volence, of Friendſhip, of Content, of 


Gratitude, of every innocent Gaiety, of 


free Society, of lively Mirth, of Health, and 
all thoſe infinite Objects of Delight, which 
ſmiling Nature offers us; whilſt theſe are 
real and ſubſtantial Enjoyments, that III, 
which we might fear, from the Deprivation 
of ſome of them, and even of Life itſelf, is 
proved to be a mere imaginary Terror. 


This, we have numberleſs Opportunities 


of knowing. But, blinded by Paſſion, or 
weak- 
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weakened by Conſtitution, we perpetually 
run into the common Miſtake. We form, 
to ourſelves, ſuch a falſe Idea of human 
Happineſs, that when we might”. behold, 
and be favoured by the Goddeſs herſelf, we 
fly from her in a Fright, becauſe ſhe is not 
adorned juſt with thoſe Trappings, in which 
our Fancy had dreſt her out. Reſtleſs we 
ſtill ſhift from Place to Place, to find what 
we do not know, when we ſee it: and 
reſtleſs we ſhall ever be; if for a Fit of the 
Spleen, or an unanſwered Wiſh, we imagine, 
that a juſt Degree of Happineſs is not within 
every Body's Reach. My dear Liſaura, 
if you have any Senſe of Gratitude to that 
Providence, which formed you for Happi- 
_ neſs, avoid this gloomy Error. Let refined 
Reaſon fix your Judgment, and then, let 
common Senſe direct your Fate 
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ALKING over idle Vexations, only 
make them worſe. 

Every Day ſhould be ſingle, unconnected 

with the reſt, and ſo bear only the Weight 
of its own Vexations., 
Never make a Group of them, nor look 
backwards or forwards on a Series of diſa- 
agreeable Days; but be always content to 
make the beſt of the preſent. 

Every Day try to do what you can, and 
try in earneſt, and with Spirit. Scorn to 
be diſcouraged: and if one Scheme fails, 
form another, as faſt as a Spider does Webs. 
But never be anxious or uneaſy: and if the 


Day be very unpropitious, and nothing will 


do, even be contented, and eaſy, and cheer- 
ful, as having done the beſt you could. For, 
perpetually trying and aiming to do proper 
Things, keeps up the Spirit of Action, which 
is the important Point, and preſerves you 
from che * of . into heartleſs In- 
6 | dolence, 
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dolence, to the full as well as if you really 
did them: and as for the particular Things 
themſelves, it is not a Pin matter. But 
always carry an eaſy ſmiling Look, and 
take nothing to Heart. 
| There is ſcarcely any Thing which a 
; ſincere Endeavour, directed by the hearty 
Conviction of real Duty, will not in Time 
accompliſh: ſince an Endeavour ſo directed 
will be accompanied by perſevering humble 
Prayer: and to perſevering Prayer, joined 
with ſincere Endeavours, Succeſs is infalli- 
bly promiſed. _ | 
Confidering Life in its great and impor- 
tant View as the Probation for a Paſſage 
to Eternity—and. this is the juſt and true 
Way of conſidering it—of what Signifi- 
cation is it, whether it be paſſed in Town 


or Country: in Hurry or in Retirement: 


in Pomp or Gaiety, or in quiet Obſcurity ? 


Of none: any further than as theſe different 


Situations hurt or improve the Mind: and 
in either of them a right Mind may ne. 
or even improve itſelf. | RF. 

What is then of Conſequence ? Why, 
that wherever, or however Life is paſt, it 
ſhould be revſonably and happily ; ; Now 

vir M 
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to this nothing is neceſſary but a true prac- 


tical Senſe of Religion, an caſy good Hu- 
mour, cheerful Indifference to Trifles of all 


Kinds, whether agreeable or vexatious : and 


keeping one's ſelf above them all, ſuitably 


ro the true Dignity of an immortal Nature. 


Now in a quiet private Life one certain- 
ly may be reaſonable, religious, friendly, 


good-humoured, and conſequently happy. 
In great Life one may be thus good too, 


and very uſeful befides, and conſequently 


very happy alſo. But this Way of Life is 
more dangerous, and has too ſtrong a Ten- 
dency to diſſipate the Mind, and deprave 


the Heart. 


Upon the whole, every State of Life is 


equal. Providence orders all: and there- 
fore in every one, thoſe who cheerfully, and 


reſignedly accommodate themſelves to its 
Orders, may, and muſt be happy. Why 
then this vain Care and Anxiety, about 
what it does not belong to us to look for- 


ward to? The Good and Evil, and the right | 
Improvement of the preſent Day, is what 
it is our Buſineſs to attend to. If we make 


the beft of that, we are ſure all will, and 


muſt 80 well. If we = ourſelves by vain 
Diſtruſt 
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Didtruſt and uſeleſs Foreſight, out of a right” | 
Temper Today, every een W | 


the worſe for it. 


We had need often perßetualiy to be re 
collecting what are our Duties, and our 
Dangers; that we may fulfit the one, and 
avoid the other: but never with anxious 
or uneaſy Forecaſt. We muſt confider the 


Difficulties of the State of Life we are likely 


to be in, not becauſe every other State of 
Life has not as many, for all are pretty 


equal, but becauſe thoſe peculiarly belong 
to us. 


Dwelling much in our r Thoughts on other 


People's Unreaſonableneſs, is a Sort of Re- 


venge, that like all other Revenge, hurts 
ourſelves more than them. However, to 
talk over Things ſometimes a little rea- 
ſonably, and ſee how the Truth ſtands, is a 
very allowable Indulgence: but it muſt not 


be allowed too often. 


Trying to convince People in Caſes where 


they are prejudiced, though ever ſo unrea- 


ſonably, be it by Temper, Humour, or Cuſ- 
tom, is a vain and an idle Attempt. One 
ſhould be ſatisfied if one can, quietly and 
unperceived, over-rule thoſe Prejudices, 

| M 2 where 
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where it is neceſſary in Practice; and not 
aim at the Poor Triumph of ſhowing them, 


that they are in the Wrong, which u. or 
puts them out of Humour. 


It is mere cheating one's ſelf to take 
Things eaſily and patiently at the Time, 
and then repine and complain. in looking 
back upon them. This is to enjoy all the 
Pride and Self-Applauſe of Patience, and 


all the Indulgence of Impatience. 
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T. Sun was hid by wintry Clouds 


the Wind blew ſharp and cold: the 
Flocks were browzing on the Heath, when 
Colin and 'Thyrſis, two: young Shepherds, 


who kept them, ſat down upon a Bank be- 


neath the Shelter of a Holly Buſh, and fell 


into much Diſcourſe. Methinks, ſaid Thyr- 


ſis, it is but a ſad Life, that we poor Wretches 
lead, expoſed at all Times to the Severities 
of the Weather: in Summer parched with 
Heat, and pinched by Froſts in Winter. 
While other young People are diverting 
themſelves in the Villages, we roam about 
ſolitary here, on the' wild Common, and 


have nothing to attend to, but our ing. F 


gling Sheep. | 
And yet, anſwered Calin, as os as out 
Life is, you ſee how old Alcmon loves it ; 
who has fed his own Flock for fifty Years, 
and maintains that he is happier thana King; 
| 4 £ I am, 
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I am, replied Thyrſis, but newly come 
into this Country, and have little Know- 
ledge of the neighbouring Shepherds : but 
I ſhould be glad to ſee one, who could con- 
_ vince me I was happy. 
See then, ſaid Colin, where Alcmoncomes 
hither moſt opportunely. And thereupon 

calling to the good old Man, Father, cried . 
he, here is a young Shepherd, who wants 
your Inſtructions how to live contented. 

Son, ſaid the old Man, fitting down by 

them, I accept of that Name, and of the 
Office you have given me: for I with well 
to all young People: and as I am happy 5 
ſelf, I would fain have others fo. 
A hard Taſk you will have Father, inter- 
rupted Thyrſis, to make People happy, who 
have no one Enjoyment or Diverſion in 
Life; but muſt ſlave out their Days in the 
Service of their Maſters, who divert thein- 
ſelves the while, and live at Eaſe, 

Good Thyrſis, ſaid Colin, liſten but to 
ane and you will e convin ced, as 1 
have been. 

Nay rather, ſaid 1 let him make 
his Complaint to me: do you anſwer him 


om your own Experience, and which ever 
| £ 1 
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of you beſt defends his own Cauſe, ſhall come 
and ſup with me at Night. There we will 
enjoy ourſelves in honeſt Mirth by a warm 
Fire, and forget all the Toils of the Day. 
Thyrſis agreed to the Propoſal and began. 
-  Thyr/is. Alas how gloomy are the Skies! 
How hollow is the whiſtling of the Wind in 
December! Are theſe the Scenes to enter- 
tain a youthful Fancy? The Trees are ſtript 
of all their Leaves: the very Graſs is of a 
Ruſſet Brown. The Birds fit ſilent and 
ſhivering on the Branches. All Things 
have an Air of Poverty and Deſolation. 
Alas how taſteleſs is the Shepherd's Life! 
His Meals are ſhort, and his Sleep ſoon in- 
terrupted. He riſes many Hours before the 
cheerful Day begins to dawn; and does not 
return Home, till the cold Night is far ad- 
vanced. | 
Colin, But then how delightful i is the early 
Spri ng! How reviving the Advances of Sum- 
mer.! The Sky grows clear, or is only over- 
ſpread with thin, white, curdling Clouds. 
Soft Showers deſcend upon the withered 
Graſs, and every Meadow ſeems to laugh. 
The gay Flowers ſpring up in every Field, 
and adorn it with beautiful Colours. The 


M5 8 Lamb- 
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Lambkins friſk around us, and divert us 
with their innocent Gaieties. The Shep- 
herd's Life is as innocent as theirs. If his 
Meals are plain, they are hearty: if his Sleep 
is ſhort, it is both ſound and ſweet. He 
ries refreſhed in the Morning, and ſees the 
Day come on by gradual Advances, till the 
whole Eaſt is ſtreaked with purple Clouds. 
When Night ſucceeds, he beholds the im- 
menſe Vault of Heaven: he admires the | 
Luſtre of the Stars, and in vain tries to | 


rec kon their Number. While they glitter 


over his Head, he has no Cauſe to fear any 
III Influences from them, fince his whole 


Life is harmlefs and induftrious, and ren- | 


ders him the Care of Providence. | 

Thyrſis. O with what'Envy do we fee the 
young Hunters haſtening by us in Purſuit 
of their youthful Prey]! While we are con- 
fined, as it were, to one Spot, they meafurc 
with ſwift Steps the whole fair Country 
round; and the Speed of the Horſes ſeems | 


equal to that of the Winds. The Hills echo 
to the enlivening Sound of their Horns, and | 
the cheerful Cry of their Dogs. The ti- | 
morous Hares ſcud away before them: they | 
feel not the Coldneſs of the Air: and when | 


they if 
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they return Home, they have all Things in 
plenty. We have the ſame Diſpoſitions, 
for Mirth and Entertainment, with them 
Why, why ſhould there be this Difference 
between one Man's Station, and another's 2 | 
Colin. Why rather, O Thyrſis, O misjudg- 
ing Thyrſis, do you envy them a Pleaſure, d 
they ſo dearly buy? Not long ago, I was 
tending my Flock, upon the Brow. of the 
Hill. Theſe Hunters paſſed by me in great 
Mirth, and high Gaiety. Amongſt them. 
was a very handſome Youth, the only Son: 
of a ſond Mother. He guided an unma-- 
nageable Horſe, and guided it without Diſ-- 
eretion. Juſt upon the Edge of a Precipice, 
the unruly Creature took. Fright.—I ſaw 
the Youth brought. back, lifeleſs, pale and 
disfigured. The great Poſſeſſions to which 
be was born, were no longer of any avail 
to him: while I, poor humble Shepherd, 
ſalute the riſing Son. and enjoy Life and 
— „ 
Thyrſis. Thoſo.Accidents, timorous Colin, 
do not happen every Day. But at leaſt I 
may en vy thoſe Idlers, whom I ſee; in perfect 
Safety, diverting themſelves upon the Com- 
mon. They haye no re Maſter to give 


r 


8 
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an Account to, for their Time: They are 
well clothed and better fed. 


Alemon. O Thyrſis, they have a Maſter, to 


whom they are accountable, ſuperior to 
_ thoſe Sort of Maſters you mean. A Maſter 
that looks upon us with as favourable an 


Eye, as he does upon them. A Maſter, to 
whom the greateſt King upon his Throne, 
is but an upper Servant, and has a heavien 


Taſk, becauſe he is able to do more than 


you and I. Thoſe Idlers, whom you envy, 


are perhaps not fo happy, as FOR fancy them 
tobe. 


Colin. I ſaw Clorinda Gold ſome Meadows, 


the other Day, wich an Air that expreſſed 


little Happineſs: There were a large Com- 
pany of them together: all People of prof- 
perous Fortunes, all idle, and at Eafe. The 
young Nymph went a good Way before all 
her Companions : her Garments glittered 
in the Sun, with Silk and Gold. She feem- 


ed toſhun Converſation : her Eyes were fix- 


ed upon the Ground : her Look was pale 
and melancholy, and, every now and then, 


me would figh, as if her Heart was breaking. 


Thyr/is. Clorinda's Melancholy is eaſily 


underſtood. Urania and ſhe were once in- 


ſeparable 
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feperable Companions: that favourite Friend 


of her's is lately dead: I heard Dametas tell 
the unhappy Story. But Clorinda has a 
thouſand Cenſolations If one of us loſes 
| his Friend or Brother, he loſes his all. We 
| have nothing elſe that Fortune can deprive 
us of. 

Alemon. Thyrſis, I like your Ingenuity : : 
you ſhow ſome Skill in defending a bad 
Cauſe. Colin and you ſhalt both come Home 


with me. When it is no longer a Matter of 


Diſpute, I hope you will come over to the 
happier Opinion. Believe me, Shepherd, 


we, of low Condition, are free from a Mul- 


ritude of unknown Evils, that afflict the 
Rich and Great, and are more terrible to 
them than Storms and Tempeſts are to us; 


more grievous than Labour, and houelt _ 


_ induſtrious Toney 
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HILLIS and Damaris were two 
Country Laſſes, the Pride of the Vil- 
lage where they lived: both handſome to 
Perfection, but exceedingly different. The 
unaffected Damaris had no Attention but 
to aſſiſt the Infirmities of an aged Parent, 
whom ſevere Illneſs confined to his Cottage, 
while ſhe tended his Flock, by the Wood- 
fide. Her Hands were generally employed 
in ſome uſeful Work: aad while ſhe knit, 
or ſpun to procure her old Father a more 
-  . tolerable Subſiſtence, the Cheerfulneſs of 
her Songs expreſt a contented Heart. Her 
Dreſs, though very poor, was always neat. 
and clean: ſhe ſtudied no Ornament in it, 
and if the Neighbours commended her 
Perſon, ſhe lent them very little Attention. 
Phillis had been bred up under a careleſs 
Mother. She was exceedingly pretty, and 
knew it mighty well. On Holidays no- 
body ſo ſpruce as ſhe. Her Hat was 
_wreathed with Flowers or Ribbands : every 
Fountain 
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Fountain was conſulted for her Dreſs, and 
every Meadow ranſacked to adorn it. From 
Morning till Night ſhe was dancing, and 
ſporting on the Green: all the Shepherds 
courted and admired her, and ſhe believed 
every Word they ſaid. Let ſhe felt many | 
a Diſcontent. Sometimes her Garland 
would be leſs becoming than ſhe wiſned it: 
ſometimes ſne would fancy that a favourite 
Shepherd ſlighted her: or that a newer 
Face was more admired than her's. Every 
Day was ſpent in the Purſuit of Gaiety: and 
every Day brought with it ſome Diſquiet. 
She was one Morning fitting very penſive 
under a Poplar, tying up a Noſegay, when 
ſhe heard Damaris, who was concealed from 
her, only by the Shade of fome Buſhes, 
finging, with a merry Heart, a Song in 
praiſe of Induſtry. Phillis could not help 
interrupting her in the Midſt of it: and 
when ſhe went towards her, found her buſy 
in plying the Diſtaff, which was fixed in 
her Side: when thus the gay Maid began. 
Phillis. How 1s it poſſible, Damaris, that 
you ſhould be always ſo merry in leading a 
Life of ſuch Drudgery ? What Charms 
can you find in it? How much better would 


at 
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it become your Years to be dancing at the 
May- pole, where ſome rich Farmer's Son 
might probably fall in Love with you? 
Damaris. Ah Phillis, I prefer this Way of 
Life, becauſe I ſee you very unhappy in 
your's. For my own Part I have never a 
Moment's Uneaſineſs. I am ſenſible, I am 
doing what I ought. I ſee myſelf the Com- 
fort of a good old Father, who ſupported my 
helpleſs Infancy, and now wants this Re- 
turn of Duty in his decrepid Age. When 
I have pinned the Fold at Night, I return 
Home, and cheer him with my. Sight... I. 
dreſs his little Supper, and partake it with 
more Pleafure, than you: have- at a Feaſt. 
He in the mean: Time tells me Stories of 
bis younger Days, and inſtructs me by his 
Experience. Sometimes he teaches me a 
Song like that F was ſinging juſt now: 
and on Holidays, I read to him out of ſome 
good Book. This, Phillis, is my Life. 1 
have no great Expectations, but every cheer- 
ful Hope, that can make the Heart light 
and eaſy. 
_ Phillis. Well Dinan: I ſhall not wife 
your Taſte. My Father is well enough, by 
bis own Labour, to provide for his Family: 
| and 
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and my Mother never ſet us the Example 
of Working. Tis true we are poor: but 
who knows what good Fortune may throw 
in our Way? Youth is the Time for Mirth, 
and Pleaſure : and I do not care how hardly 
I fare, provided I can get a Silken Lining 
to my Hat, and be the Hay of the IP 
err Tye © 
Damaris. O Phillis, this is very pretty 
fob the preſent : but- in what will it end? 
Do you think that Smoothnefs of Face will 
always laſt? Yon decrepid old Woman, that 
limps upon her Crutches, was once, they 
fay, as handſome as you. Her Youth paſſed 
without engaging any body in a real Aﬀec- 
tion to her: yet her good Name was loſt, 
among the Follies ſhe engaged in. Pover- 
ty and Age came on together: ſhe has 
long been a Burden to the Village, and her- 
ſelf. If any Neighbour's Cow is ill, all 
Suſpicions of Witchcraft fall upon her. She 


can do nothing to maintain herſelf: and 


every body grudges her what ſhe has. 
Phillis. Ilt-natured Damaris, to compare 
me with a Hag, that all the Country abhors. 
I wiſh you would come to the Paſtimes-: 
IP would. put you in a better Humour. 
| Beſides. 


(| 
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Beſides you would there hear what the 


Shepherds ſay to this Phillis, whom you 
are pleaſed to deſpiſe ſo. 

Damaris. I do not deſpiſe you Phillis: but 
I wiſh you well, and would fain ſee you as 
happy as myſelf. That fine green Stuff, 
your Gown is made of, would become you 
much better if it was of your own Spinning. 


— Bur I talk like an old Man's Daughter, 


and am little heeded. Go pretty Butterfly, 


and rejoice in the Summer of thy Days: 
let me, like the homely but induſtrious Ant, 
lay up ſome Proviſion for the Winter. 
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1 * A GIN E, honeſt Friends, that inſtead 
of a little Book, I am a good humoured 


Neighbour, come to ſpend an Hour with 
you in cheerful Chat. Do not look upon 


me as one that is come to read you grave 


Lectures of Religion and good Behaviour: 


But give me the Welcome of an agreeable 
Companion. Is it in a Summer's Holiday, 
you take me up? Come, let us go out into 

the 
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the Fields, ſit down under ſome ſhady Tree, 
and while the Sun ſhines, and the Birds 
| ding round us, let us talk over all we have 
to ſay. Oris ita Winter's Evening ? Draw 
your Seats about the Chimney ; throw on 
another Faggot, make a cheerful Blaze, and 
let us be comfortable. What is it, to us 
here, if the Wind blows and the Rain beats 
abroad? Since we cannot work, let us di- 
vert ourſelves, but let us divert ourſelves 
in a harmleſs reaſonable Way, that we may 
turn this idle Time to as ne Account as 
. buſieſt; . 

Come: what ſhall 1 we e talk af? ? Of binge 
2 ? there cannot be a pleaſanter Sub- 
Jject. Where is it to be had, this nn 
and how ſhall we come by it? | 

Where is it to be had? Why, every 
where, ſo we can but command our 
Thoughts, and do our Duty: ſerve God 

cheerfully, and make the beſt of our Lot. 
It may be, good Neighbour, your are old, 

lame, ſickly, have a large Family, and little 
to maintain them. Alas, poor Neighbour ! - 
yet ſtill it is ten to one you may be happier 
than many a Nobleman, and many a Prince. 
nn you honeſt and religious. Why 
then 
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then the better Half is ſecure: your Mind 
is caly. You have no Load upon your 
Conſcience, and no need to be afraid even 


of Death. But cannot your Condition be, 


any Way, mended? Content is a good 
Thing: yet Succeſs in honeſt Endeavours 
is a better. There is no need of fitting 
fadly down, and acquieſcing in a miſerable 
Lot, till, upon mature Conſideration, we find 
it to be really the Will of Providence that 
we ſhould : and then, Tet me tell you, dear 
Friend, God's Will is kinder to us than our 
own Wiſhes. When we ſubmit patiently 
to Sorrows. and Hardſhips, not.out of Lazi- 
neſs, nor out of Deſpair, nor out of,thought= 
_teſs Helpleſſneſs, we then truſt our Souls to 
him, in well doing. We act a commend- 
able Part, which our great Maſter will ap- 
prove: and we may have a cheerful: Con- 
fidence in his Mercy, chat all Things ſhall 
work together for our Good. Come: 
pluck up your Spirits my Friend, and let 
us ſee whether the Part that falls to you 
is to mend your Condition or to bear it. 
Feirſt you are old. Well, that is a Fault 
that Time will not mend indeed but Eter- 
wy will mend! it, honeſt Friend. The Pe- 
| | riod 
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riod will come when your Youth ſhall be re- 
newed: when you ſhall be young, aud luſty 

as an Eagle, and theſe gray Hairs and 
Wrinkles ſhall be ſucceeded by immortal 
Bloom. In the mean Time, fo much of 
your Life is well over: you are got ſo far on 
your Journey, through this Vale of Tears. 
You can refle& with Pleaſure on a great 
many good Actions, and pious Diſpoſitions : 
and it peculiarly becomes old Age to medi- 
tate much upon thoſe Subjects, which are 
of all others the moſt noble and delightful. 
Heaven is the Object that ſhould be always 
in their View. What a Proſpect is that! 
What, think you, ſhould be the Joy of a 
_ Sea-faring Man, when, after a long, ſtormy 
Voyage, he is come within Sight of the Port ? 
Suppoſe a young Man had an Eſtate left to 
him, which he had never ſeen. Suppoſe 
ne had been travelling a thouſand Miles to 
come to it: that he had met with perpetual 
bad Weather, by the Way, and dirty Roads: 
that he was faint, and well nigh wearied 


out: and that juſt when he comes to the 
Brow of a dry, ſandy. Hill, bleak and un- 
pleaſant in itſelf, but from whence the 
7 * opened upon him, of that 
r: fair 
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fair Place, he is going to enjoy. Suppoſe: 
he ſees the tufted Woods crowned with the 
brighteſt Verdure : ſuppoſe he fees, among 
them, glittering Spires, and Domes, and 
gilded Columns: and knows that all theſe 
ſhall be his own; With what Pleaſure will 
he ſurvey the gentle winding Rivulets glid- 
ing through fertile Meadows: the Bor- 
ders gay with Flowers of every Kind: the 
Parks and Foreſts filled with all Sorts of 
excellent Fruits: the Caſtles; and Pleaſure- 
Houſes, which he knows to be rich with 
magnificent Furniture: and what is above 
all, where he knows that his beſt and moſt 
beloved Friends, and a delightful Society, 
whom he-longs to be amongſt, are waiting 
with kind Impatience to receive him: Think 
you, that he will have Leiſure to attend to 
the little Inconveniencies of the preſent Mo- 
ment? Will not his Thoughts fly forward, 
faſter than his Legs can carry him, to this 
bleſſed Inheritance? Yet how poor are ſuch 
Niches, and Pleaſures, compared with the 
certain Expectations: of he 8 N 0 5 
K virtuous. . 4 
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A FAIRY TALE. 


"A Number of Boys were diverting them- 

A ſelves one fine Day in a Meadow, 
when a wrinkled old Woman came up to 
them, and ſtopt their play. Her Looks were 
unpleaſing, and her Interruption unſeaſon- 
able. One of the biggeſt, who had been 
taught by his Tutor to reſpect her, addreſt 

her very civilly: but of the little Urchins 
ſome ran away frighted, and hid themſelves: 

and others very inſolently laughed at her, 

and called her old Witch. Little George, 
the youngeſt of them all, a very pretty, good 
humoured Lad, held by the Hand of the 
eldeſt, (who, he thought, as he had always 
been his Friend, would protect him) and liſt- 
ened : but a little afraid too, and not much 
liking either her Looks, or the being hinder=/ _ 
ed of his play: however, he was too well: 
bred to ſay any Thing rude: She ſmiled, 
and taking his other Hand, Do not be afraid 
of me, my dear Child, ſaid ſhe, for though 
thoſe idle Boys yonder call me Croffnefs;: 


and 


6 > 
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and Severity, my true Name is Inſtruction. 
I loveevery one of you: and you, my little 
Dear, in particular; and my whole Buſineſs 


is to do you good. Come with me to my 


Caſtle, and Iwill make you as ey as 9 
Day is long. 
Little George did not know how to truſt 
her, but as he ſaw his Friend Henry diſpoſed 
to follow the old Lady, he even ventured 

along with them. 
The Caſtle was an old melancholy looks 
ing Building, and the Path to it very much 


_ _ entangled with Briars and Thiſtles: but 


the old Woman encouraged them in a 


cheerful Tone to come along: and taking 


out a large Key, which had ſeveral ſtrange 
Words engraved upon it, ſhe put it into 
the Door, which immediately flew open, 
and they entered a ſpacious Hall magnifi- 
cently furniſhed. Through this they paſſed 


into ſeveral Apartments, each finer and 


pleaſanter than the other: but to every one 
they aſcended by ſteep Steps, and on every 
Step, ſtrange and unknown n were en- 


* 


Perhaps you would be glad to ay >" | 


more Particulars of theſe Apartments: and 


55 indeed 
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indeed I ſhould have told you, chat as ſwon 
as they entered the great Hall, ſhe made 
them ſit down to a pretty Collation of 
Plumb-cakes, Biſcuits and Sweet-meats, 
which were brought in Baſkets covered 
with Flowers, by four ſmiling, roſy checked 
Girls, called Innocence, Health, Mirib, and Good- 
Humour. When they were ſufficient! 
freſhed, the old Lady returned to Pls Ge 
a finer Dreſs, and with a much more eas 
Look. She had now a Wand in her Hand, 
of Ivory, tipped with Gold, and with this 
ſhe pointed out to them the Ornaments of 
the Room. It was ſupported by ſtrong, but 
handſome Pillars of Adamant: and between 
the Pillars, hung Feſtoons of Fruit and 
Flowers. At the upper End, were Niches, 
with very beautiful Statues in them. The 
principal one was Truth. It appeared to be 
of one entire Diamond, and repreſented the | 
moſt beautiful Woman, that ever Eyes. be- 
held. Her Air was full of Dignity and 
| Sweetneſs: In one Hand ſhe held a Scepter, . 
in the other a Book, and ſhe had an im perial 
Crown on her Head. The old Fairy gently 
touched this Figure with her Wand, and 
immediately i it ſtepped down from the Pedeſ- 
— N | = 
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tal, and pegan to ſpeak. No Muſic was ever 


ſo pleaſing as the Voice of Truth. She ad- 


dreſt herſelf to our little Hero, and examined 
him in his Catechiſm. As he had formerly 
been a little idle, he could not ſay it ſo well, 


as, at that Minute, he wiſhed. to do.—Little 


Wretch, ſaid the old Fairy frowning, why, 
do you anſwer ſo ſtupidly? Have you never 
been taught? Here was a Loop-hole through 
which a Boy of a cowardly Spirit, might 
have crept.out, by pretending, that his Tutor 


had been in Fault, and, not himſelf. But 


little George ſcorned to tell a Lye: nor 


could he be ſo baſe as to excuſe himſelf, by 


accufing an innocent Perſon. Therefore, 
though trembling for Fear of the old Fairy, 


and her Wand, he anſ wered, Indeed, Ma- 


dam, I have been often bid to learn it, but 


I loved my Diverfions ſo well, that I never 


could apply to it.—— Here the old Fairy, 


ſmiling, kiſſed him, ** ſaid, my dear Child, 
I forgive your paſt Idleneſs, in Favour of 


your noble Honeſty. A Fault honeſtly own- 
ed is half amended, ang this Nymph. ſhall 


reward vou. 


"Immediately Truth gave him a * little Ca- 
rechiſm bound in Silver cnamelled, A Pocket | 


n ! Bible 
# 
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Bible with Ruby Claſps, and a ſmall Lobk- 
ing-Glaſs in a Gold Caſe. In theſe Books, 
my Dear, ſaid ſhe, you ſhall find conſtant 
Directions from me, which, if you follow, | 
will make you good, and great, and happy. 
If you never offend againſt me, I will be 
ready to aſſiſt you in all Difficulties. If 
ever you ſhould be tempted to offend me, 
look in this Glaſs. If you ſee yourſelf in 
it your own natural. Figure, go on content= 
edly, and be ſure you are under my Pro- 
tection. But if you ſee yourſelf in the 
Form of a Slave, and a Monſter, greaſy, 
ragged, loaded with Chains: a double 
Tongue hanging out of your Mouth, and 
a Pair of Aſs's Ears on your Head, tremble» _ 
to think, that you are got into the Power 
of the wicked Enchanter Fal/ehood., Retract 
the Lye you have told: ſtand ſtill wherever 
you are: call out aloud for my Aſſiſtance: 
and do not ſtir from the Spot you are in, till 
I come to help you. So; ſaying, the bright 
Form re-aſcended her Pedeſtal: and four 
others, who ſtood. on each Hand, being 
tauched by the Fairy Wand, moved ta- 
wards Rs: . | | An 
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The firſt was a young Woman clothed 
in a long white Robe, perfectly neat and 
plain. She had fine flaxen Hair, and blue 
Eyes, which were fixed on the Ground. A 
white Veil ſhaded her Face; and her Co- 
lour went and came every Minute, She 
advanced with a ſlow Pace, and ſpoke in a 
Voice very low, but as ſweet as the = 
ingale's. 

My Name, ſaid ſhe, is Modeſty. J have 
no Merit, but perhaps as you are ſo young, 
it may be in my Power to be of ſome little 
Uſe to you. Before you get to the Top of 
this Caſtle, you will ſee many ſtrange 
Things, and be bid to do many Things, 
of which you do not underſtand; the Rea- 


ſon. But remember, that you are very 


young, and know nothing: and that every 
body here is wiſer than you. Therefore 
obſerve attentively all that you ſee; and 
do readily all that you are bid. As you have 
recommended yourſelf to Truth, we her 
Handmaids are ready to give you all the 
Aſſiſtance we can; and you will need it all. 
Above all Things fear Diſgrace. It is a 
filthy Puddle in the Neighbourhood of 
this Caſtle, whoſe Stains are not eaſily wiped 
off. 


» 
- 


you down ſome frightful Precipices, into 
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off. Thoſe, who run heedleſsly, or wilfully 
into it, after repeated Warnings, grow in 


Time ſo loathſome, that no body can 


endure them. 
There is an Enchantreſs, you will meet 


with, called Flattery, who will offer you a 


very pleaſant Cup. Iſ you drink much of 


it your Head will turn: and while you 


fancy yourſelf a moſt accompliſhed. Perſon, 
ſhe will touch you with her wicked Wand, 
and immediately you will be metamorphoſed 


into a Butterfly, a Squib, or a Paper-Kite. 


But as, perhaps, you muſt taſte her Cup, 


take this Noſegay of Violets: and as you 


find your Head a little giddy ſmell to it, 
and you will be ſo refreſhed, that ſhe will 


have no Power to hurt you. This little 


Noſegay will defend you alſo againſt the 
Magician Pride, who in a thouſand Shapes 
will try to introduce himſelf to you, and 


perſuade you to go with him to a high 


Rock, from whence, he will either throw 


the Pool of Diſgrace, or elſe change you 
into a Lion, or a Tyger, or a Bear, or into 
fuch a huge dropſical Figure, that every 
n ſhall hate to look upon you: and that 


N 3 you 
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you ſhall not be able to paſs through the 
Gates, that lead to Happineſs. When you 
ſuſpect his coming ſmell to your Violets, 
and you will immediately ſee through his 
Diſguiſe, and at the ſame Time, they ſhall 
make you fo little, he ſhall not ſee you: and 
when you are in a Crowd, ſmell to them 
again, and you ſhall paſs through it without 
Difficulty. I wiſh I had a better Gift to 
_—yy but accept of my All. 

Little George thanked her kindly, and 
fuck the Noſegay in his Boſom. 
On the Pedeſtal of the next Figure, was 
inſcribed Natural Affection. Her Counte- 
nance was ſweet and engaging : her Gar- 
ment embroidered with Storks, Doves, 
and various pretty Animals. She had 
Bracelets on her Arms, and fine Rings on 
every Finger: every one was the Gift of 
ſome beloved Friend or Relation. My 
dear George, ſaid ſhe, I love you for the 
Sake of your Parents. I have a thouſand 
pretty. Gifts to beſtow, and this particular- 
 Iy will be of Uſe to you. She then gave 
him a ſmall enamelled Box, with Pictures 
on every Side. When, ſaid ſhe, you are 
* Doubt how to behave, look upon the 
9 : 4 Pictures. 
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pictures. They ate thoſe of your Parents, 
Relations, and Friends: being gifted by a 
Fairy, you will ſee every Figure in Mo- 
tion: and as your Papa and Mamma, 
your Brothers and Siſters ſeem affected by 
your Behaviour, you will judge whether 
you are acting right or wrong. Jam ſure 
it is your Defire always to give them Plea- 
lure, and not Pain, to be an Honour to 
them, and not a Reproach. TRIED 
The next Image that ſpoke was entirely 
made of Sugar, but a Sugar as firm, and 
almoſt as clear as Chryſtal. Her Name was 
Good Temper. In her Boſom, ſhe had a Noſe- 
gay of Roſes without Thorns. She took 
our little Friend by the Hand, and ſeeing 
it ſcratched from a Scuffle he had had with 
his Companions, ſhe healed it with a Touch; 
and gave him a ſmall Amethyſt Phial filled 
with Honey and Oil of a peculiar Kind. 
Touch your Lips with this Julep, ſaid ſhe, 
every Morning. Though the Phial is ſmall, 
it is inexhauſtible, and you will never more 
be liable to Harm, from any idle Quarrel ; 
as you will never ſay any Thing peeviſh; or 
mer 1 + Samy Companions will love. 
ITY NaA4 nnn you: 
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you : and your Servants will think it a Bleſ- 
ing to live with you. 
One Figure more remained, and the 
Fairy had no ſooner touched it, but down 
from her Pedeſtal jumped ſprightly Dili- 
gence. She was dreſt like a Huntreſs. Ac- 
| tivity and Nimbleneſs appeared in every 
Limb. She ſprung to George, clapped her 
Hands on his Shoulders, and immediately 
then appeared a Couple of little Wings. 
Theſe Wings, faid ſhe, will be of great Uſe 
to you inaſcending the ſteep Steps you will 
have to go up, by and by. But all Wings 
need frequent pluming : and theſe will loſe 
all their Virtue, if you do not keeg them in 
Order « every Day, by uſing the Taliſman, I 
am going next to give you. This Taliſman. 
was a golden Spur. This, ſaid ſhe, whenever 
Jour Wings are drooping, (as they will very 
often, when the old Witch Lazine/s ap- 
' proaches, who would metamorphoſe you 
into a Dormouſe) you muſt run gently into 
your Side, and they will be ready immedi- 
ately to carry you out of her Reach. Iam 
ſure, you have too much true Courage to 
fear a little trifling Pain, when it will be the 
Means of gaining you every Improvement. 
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Good Night, good Night, my Love, I ſee 
you are ſleepy, but as ſoon as you wake in 
the Morning, ve ſure to make uſe of your 
Spur. 

The good old Fairy then led Henry and 
George into a little neat Room, where they 
went to Bed and ſlept till Day- break, dream 
ing of all the agreeable Things they had 
ſeen and heard. George did not wake, till 
Henry was already up and dreſt: but he 
vwaked diſturbed, and began to tell his Friend 
his Dreams. I thought, faid he, that look 
ing out of the Window, I ſaw all my Compa=- 
nions at play, and flew out to them directly, 
to ſhow them thoſe fine Things, that the 
Statues had given me. Inſtead of admiring 


me, they fell upon me: one ſeized one ſine 


Thing, and another, another; till poor I had 
nothing left but my Wings. What vexed me: 
too, in the Scuffle my Violets were ſcattered, 
the Bookstorn, the Pictures fpoilt, the Glaſs: 
broke, and the Julep. ſpilt. So- that they 
were never the better, though I was ſo much 
the worſe. Well, I took to my Wings how- 
ever, and thought. F might as eaſily fly in, as 
out, and then the good Fairy would give me 
more prev Things. But no ſuch Matter t 
| N 5 The: 
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The Windows were ſhut, the Doors were 
barred and bolted. Owls and Bats. flew 


about my Head: Geeſe hiſſed at me, Aſſes 


brayed at me, Monkies chattered in my Ears, 
wad I fell down no body knows whither. 
Be thankful, ſaid Henry, that it was only 
a ee here are all your pretty Things 
ſafe: and ſo ſaying he gently touched his 
Side, like a true Friend, with the Spur, and 
up jumped little George all alive and merry. 


_ He read in his Books: He with Pleaſure 


faw his own honeſt Face in the. Glaſs of 


Truth: He obſerved with Delight, the Pic- 


turesof his Friends and Relations, allſmiling 


upon him. While he was thus employed, 


in ſtept a ſober-looking Man, leaning on a 
Staff. My young Friends, ſaid he, I am 
ſent to conduct you through the noble 
Apartments of this Caſtle. A fine Con- 
ductor indeed, ſaid little George, who had 
unfortunately forgot both his Violets, and 
his Phial, your Crutch, honeſt Man, will 


keep up rarely with my Wings. Your 


Wings, Youngſter, replied Application (for 
that was his Name) will be of little Service, 


unleſs I lend you a Staff to reſt upon, which 


Wherever you ſet it down, will make your 
. Footing 
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Footing ſure. This Speech was unheeded 
by little George, who already upon the 
Wing, fluttered away. Henry ſoon over- 
took him, having quite as good Pinions, 
though he did not boaſt of them, but ſtay- 
ed firſt to bring with him the Staff, the 
Phial, and the Noſegay, againſt his Friend 
ſhould. need them. Little George was now: 
trying to mount upa ſteep Stair-caſe, which 


he ſaw Multitudes of his own Age aſcending: +- 


Very cagerly he ſtretched his Wings, whoſe © 
painted Plumage glittered inthe Sun-Beams, 
and very often juſt reached. the Top: u 
he was greatly ſurprized to find that he — 

ways ſlid back again, as if he had ſtood upon a 

Slope of Ice, ſo that Hundreds and Hundreds 
had got through the folding Doors above, 
while he was ſtill but at the Bottom. Hecried 
for Vexation: gave hard Names to the Boys 

that got before him, and was laughed at by | 
them in Return. The Box of Pictures gave 
him no Comfort, for there he ſaw his Father 
frowning, and his Mother looking unhappy. 


At this Minute, friendly Henry came to his 


Relief, and giving him the Violets, the Phial, 
and the Staff, make Uſe of theſe, ſaid he, 

and you will eaſily get up with them, who 
N 6 are 
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are now before you. Obſerve, that they 
have, every one of them, juſt ſuch a Staff, 
and that, notwithſtanding their Wings, they 
can riſe but one Step at a Time. George, 
who had now touched his Lips with the 
Phial, thanked him very kindly, and they 
mounted ſeveral Steps, Hand in Hand. On 
ſome were inſcribed, Propria ques Maribus : 
on others As in Præſenti, and various other 
magic Verſes, which, they juſt reſted long 
enough on every Step to read, and as they 
aſcended, the Steps grew eaſter and eaſier. 
George however was a little out of Breath, 
and more than once wiſhed himſelf out of 
the Caſtle. Yet he was delighted to find 
himſelf almoſt overtaking the Foremoſt, 
who had, ſome of them, loitered by the Way. 
And now he entered into an Apartment, 
more magnificent than any he had ever 
feen. Thouſands of Rooms opened, one 
beyond another, furniſhed with all the Ele- 
gance of Taſte. From every one of theſe 
were delightful Proſpects : but then, for a 
long while, he had not Leiſure to attend to 
the ſtrange Varieties of rich and uncommon 


Furniture, exciting his Curiofity every Mi- 
nute. One long 2 was hung with 
| Paintings, 
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Paintings, ſo exquiſitely fine, that every 
Figure ſeemed alive: and ſome of them ac- 
tually ſpoke, and amuſed him with a thou- 
ſand agreeable Stories. Here he ſaw all the 
Metamorphoſes of the Heathen Gods, the 
Adventures of Eneas, and a Number of 
other Things that I have not Time to de- 
ſcribe. A young Damſel attended him dreſt 
in a Gown made of Feathers, more gay than 
the Rainbow. Shehad Wings upon her Head: 
ſhe gave him themoſt delicious Sweet-meats, 
and he drank out of a ſparkling Cup, the 
pleaſanteſt Liquor imaginable. This light 
Diſh did not quite ſatisfy a hungry Stomach : 
ſo that George was not very ſorry when, 
paſt through the Gallery of Fichion, his fair 
Conductreſs Poetry configned him over to 
the Care of a good hofpitable old Man, in 
the next Apartment, whoſe Table was al- 
ways covered with wholeſome and ſubſtan. 
tial Food. This Apartment, called the Sa- 
I0oon of Hiſtory, was by no Means ſo gay as the 
former : but deferved Examination better. 
The Walls were covered with Marble, adorn- 

ed with the fineft Baſſo Relievos, Statues. 
and Buſtos, of every celebrated Hero and Le- 
giſlator, ſtruck the obſerving Eye with Ve- 


neration. 
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neration. The Maſter of the Feaſt was ex- 
tremely good - natured, and communicative: 
and ready to anſwer every Queſtion, that 


George's Curioſity prompted him to aſk. 
He commended him for his Love of Truth, 


and toaſted her Health, as his own Patroneſs. 


But, as the old Gentleman was, ſometimes, 
a little prolix in his Stories, our young Tra- 
veller amuſed himſelf, every now and then, 
with looking over his Treaſures. Surveying 


the Box of Pictures, he could not help wiſh- 


ing for a nearer Sight of the Friends they 
repreſented. A Window, that ſtood open 
juſt by him, and overlooked a delightful 
Play-Field, reminded him of his Wings. 
But the Recollection of his frightful Dream, 
prevented him from attempting an Eſcape. 
At this Minute, the Fairy Iuſtruction ap- 
peared, with a ſmiling Look. I know your 
Thoughts, my Dear, ſaid ſhe, and am will- 
ing to allow you every reaſonable Indul- 
gence. I have, in my Service, a Number 
of little winged Beings, whoſe Buſineſs it 
is to. convey my young. Friends, from Time 
to Time, to their beloved Homes. In or- 
der to your returning ſafely, accept this Key. 
You muſt be ſure to rub. it every Morning, 


1 that 


— 
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that it may not grow ruſty, elſe the Charac- 
ters, that are engraved upon it, will diſap- 
pear. If your Key is kept bright, you need 
only read the Inſcription aloud, and, with- 
out Difficulty you will return to this very 
Apartment, and be intituled to an honour- 
able Reception. But if the Key ſhould 
grow. ruſty, beware of a diſgraceful Fall. 
Let your Dream warn you to take Care of 
your precious Gifts, and to make a 45 vw 
of them. 

She had ſcarcely: dend 8 befors 
there was a. general Voice of | Joy heard 
through the whole Apartment, The Ho- 
« lidays are come, the Holidays are come:“ 
and immediately a Number of little Cheru- 
bims appeared, in the Air, crowned with 
Garlands, and away with them flew little 
George: but unluckily in his Haſte, left both 
the Staff, and the Spur behind him. In- 
deed at this Minute they were needleſs. 

His Friends were all ready to receive him 
with affectionate Joy. They commended his 
Improvements, and liſtened, with Delight, 
to his Account of the ſurpriſing Things he 
had ſeen : and rejoiced j in the Marks of Fa- 
vour he had received from excellent and 


powerful 
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Powerful Fairies. He played about all Day 
with his Companions, and every Thing was 
thought of, that could beſt divert him. In 
the Midſt of theſe Amuſements, the poor 
Key was in a few Days forgot: nor did he 
xecolle it, till one Day he ſaw Henry fitting 
under a Tree, and very diligently brighten- 
ing up his own. Stupid Boy, faid giddy 
George, what do you fit moping there for? 
Come and play. So I will prefently, faid 
Henry : but I muſt not negle& the Means of 
returni- g honourably to the good Fairy. 
Hang the old Fairy; cried George: beſides, 
my Key will keep bright enough, I warrant 
i, without all this ado. However, looking 
at the Key, he found it brown with Ruſt : 
and ſadly his Arm ached with the vain En- 
deavour of rubbing it bright; for as he 
could not fucceed in five Minutes, down 
he flung it in Defpair. | 

What do you cry for, my pretty Maſter? 
faid a Man in a fine Coat, who was paſſing 
by. George told him his Diſtrefs. Be com- 
forted, faid the Man, I will give you a Gold 
Key ſet with Emeralds, that ſhall be better 
by half, and fitter for a young Gentleman 
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of your Rank, thay * old Woman' s ruſty 
Iron. 

Juſt then, George; who did not want 
Cleverneſs, began to ſuſpect ſomething : 
and ſmelling to his Violets, the fine Man 
appeared in his true Shape, which was, in- 
| deed, no other than that of the Magician 
Pride. He was immoderately tall and bloat- 
ed: his Eyes were fierce and malignant: 
his Cheeks were painted, a Peacock fat upon 
his Head, a Bear and a Leopard followed 
him. In one Hand he held an empty Blad- 
der, and in the other a fatal Wand. His 
under Veſt was ſtained and ragged; but 
over it he had a pompous. Herald's Coat, 
with a long Train ſupported by an ugly 
Dwarf, and a limping Idiot, whom he turns 
ed back continually to inſult and abuſe. 
Well was it for little Geoge, that his Violets 
had rendered him inviſible. He ſaw the 
Magician go on to one of his Companions, 
who being deſtitute of ſuch a Defence, im- 
mediately became his Prey. Take this 
Noſegay, my Child, ſaid the wicked Wretch, 
and preſented him with a Bunch of Nettles, 
finely gilded, but very ſtinging. The poor 
Boy had no ſooner touched them than his 

Coun- 
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Countenance expreſt Pain: he quarrelled 
with every body round him: yet the Sim- 
pleton kept continually ſmelling to his Noſe- 
gay, and the more he was nettled, the more 
quarrelſome he grew. His Size too increaſ- 
ed in Proportion: he became ſwelled and 
bloated. He grew tall, too tall at once, but 
it was only by being raiſed on an enormous 
Pair of Stilts, on which he could not walk a 
Step, without Danger of tumbling down. 
Seorge could not help laughing at his ri- 
diculous Figure, but would, out of Good- 
nature, have offered him his own Bunch to 
ſmell to, if thoſe unfortunate Stilts had not 
raiſed himquite out of his Reach. He there- 
fore was making the beſt of his Way back, 


having firſt ſecured his Key, when a laugh- 


ing giddy Hoyden called out to him, that 
ſhe had found a Bird's Neſt. Away with 
her he ran upon this new Purſuit: and from 
Bird's Neſt to Bird's Neſt, and from Butter- 
fly to Butterfly they ſcampered over the 
flowery Fields, till Night drew on. She 
then perſuaded him to go with her to her 
Mother's Houſe, which was but Juſt 115 
and 12 himſelf. 1697”, 
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He found there a Lady lolling in an 
- eaſy Chair, who ſcarce raiſed her Head to 
bid him welcome. A Table however ſtood 
by her, ready ſpread with every Kind of 
Dainty, where Idleneſs, for ſo was his Play- 
Fellow called, invited him to fit down: and 
after Supper, he was conducted into a Cham- 
ber, ſet round with Shelves of Play-things, 
where, in a ſoft Down Bed, he ſlept till very 
late the next Day. At laſt, though unwil- 
lingly, he got up: but for no better Purpoſe 
than to look over thoſe worthleſs Toys, 
which he half deſpiſed all the while. What, 
thought he, is this Tinſel, and Glaſs and 
Woed, to compare with the rich Treaſures 
of the old Fairy's Caſtle? Neither the old 
Woman here, nor the Simpleton her Daugh- 
ter, will anſwer me a Queſtion J aſk, nor 
divert me with ſuch Stories, as the very 
Pictures and Statues there were full of. 
Thus thinking, he continued ' nevertheleſs 
to divert himſelf with the Play-things, and 


was growing faſt back into the Love of Rat- 


tles, and Bells, when a ſudden Panic ſeized 
him on ſeeing in the Corners of every Shelf, 
Fillagree Cages full of Dormice. : Miſerable 
Boy that I am, cried he, this-muſt certainly. 

be the Den of Laine Hoi mall! eſcape ? 2 
DON . 
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He tried to ſtretch his Wings: but alas, 
they drooped, and now, for the firſt Time, 
he found, and lamented the want of his Spur. 
He ran to the Windows : every Proſpect 
from thence was deſolate and barren, re- 
ſembling exactly what he had read in his 
Ruby-claſped Book, of the Field of the 
Sluggard. 

In vain did he look for the Holidays to 
tranſport him from this wretched Place. 
The laſt of them was already on the Wing, 
and almoſt out of Sight: for it is peculiar 
to xheſe little Beings to approach flowly, but 
to fly away with amazing Swiftneſs. How- 
ever, he met with Aſſiſtance, where he leaſt 

expected it. A diſmal Cloud hung almoſt 
over his Head, which he feared would every 
Minute burft in Thunder; when out of it 
flew a black Eagle, who ſeized little George 
in her Talons, and in a Moment he found 
himſelf at the Gates of the Caſtle of In- 
ſtruction. 

Perhaps you may not think bis Caſe now, 
PORE better than it was before. A little 
Dormouſe could have lain ſnug and warm, 
in Cotton: whereas poor George was forced 
to * in the Cold, among Thorns aw 
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Briars, vainly endeavouring to read the In- 
| ſcription on his Key, which was now, alas, 
grown ruſtier than ever. In the mean Time 
he ſaw moſt of his Companions, his Friend 
Henry one of the foremoſt, fly overhis Head, 
while their poliſhed Keys glittered like Dia- 
monds : and all of them received into the 
Apartments they came out of, with Joyful 
Acclamations. The Boy upon Stilts, in- 
deed, did not make ſo good a Figure. He 
reached up to the Window, but his falſe Key 
would not open it: and making a falſe Step, 
down he tumbled into the dirty Pool. LF 
At this Minute, the old Fairy looked out? 
and calling to George, why do not you; my 
Child, ſaid ſhe, make uſe of your Wings | 
and your Key? I am impatient to have you 
amongſt us again, that you may receive 
finer Gifts, and ſee greater Wonders, than i 
any you have met with yet. | 
Here a Woman came to him, clothed "R 
Hare-ſkins, and ſhivering with an Ague. She 
touched him with a cold Finger, that chilled 
his Blood: and ſtammered out theſe terrify- 
ing Words, D don't g go intt to tbe C caſtle,” 
P Pun: * 1 5 2 ry you, run ee 
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Scorn Puniſhment, and deſpiſe it, ſaid 
Foolhardineſs, a little pert Monkey in a Scar- 
let Coat, and mounted upon a Gooſe.  _ 
Fear Diſgrace, ſaid Shame, and with a 
Roſe Buſh, which ſhe carried, bruſhed the 
Monkey into. the dirty Pool, where he lay, 
ſcreaming and ee while his Gooſe 
hiſſed at him. | 
Poor George knew not what re; It 
once came into his Head to make a plauſible 
Excuſe, and fay his Key was very bright, but 
the Lock was out of Order. But be- 
thinking himſelf to apply to his Glaſs, he no 
ſooner ſaw the Aſs's Ears, than, in honeſt 
Diſtreſs, he called out, O Truth, Truth, come 
to my Aſſiſtance. 1 have been very idle, 
and lam very ſorry. Truth,'T. ruth, come to 
my Aſſiſtance. ae 
He fainted away > ens a ha . 7 | 
but, when he recovered, found himſelf 
_ within the Caſtle, the bright Figure of Truth 
ſmiling upon him: and Forgiveneſs, another 
very amiable Form, diſtinguiſhed by a Slate, 
and a Spunge, with which ſhe wiped out 
all Faults, careſſing him. Indeed ſhe had 
need, for he felt himſelf a little ſtiff, and 
ore, with ſome rough Methods, that had 
2 8 
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been uſed to * him; to himſelf. Theſe 
two Nymphs conſigned him to the Care of 
Amendment, who promiſed never to forſake 
him, till he got to the Top of the Caſtle: 


and, under her Guidance, bewegt. on very 
cheerfully; n . 


112 


Indeed he was a Jlinle m—_ at TL ſuſt 
5 Steps he came to, on finding himſelf ſtruck: 
pretty hard by an angry looking Man; but 
when he found, that it was only in order to 
return him his Staff, and his Spur, he thank 
ed him for his friendly Blow, and from that 
Time proceeded wich double Alacrity. Hef 
ſoon overtook his Companions again, and 
you may imagine, how joyful was the | 
Meeting, between him and Henry, Who 
loved him too well, not to go on very me- 
lancholy, while George had ſtaid behind. 
How: 1 rejoiced, ſaid he, to ſee you under 
the Conduct of the Lady — ; Neu 
nothing can ever part us more. 
The poetical Gallery, the Saloon of His 
tory, afforded them new Delight. In every 
Room, through which they paſt, were Ta- 
bles covered with Gems, Medals, little 
Images, Seals, Intaglios, and all Kinds of 
Curioſities, of which, they were afored.. a 


(+2447 5 | | that 
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that the more they rook, the more mee 
they ſhould be. "8 | 


= here George was a litte plac 


her-Robe was woven, in the livelieſt Colours 


and perfectly diſtinct, though in Miniature, 
every Thing that the World contains. She 
had Steel Tablets in her Hand, on which 
me was always engraving ſomething ex- 


cellent: and on the rich Diadem, that en- 
circled her Forehead, was embroidered the 
Word Memory. 

You could not, ſaid ſhe to George, haze 


applied to a properer Perſon than to me, to 
help you out of your prefent Difficulty. 


She then gave him a Cabinet, ſo ſmall, and 


ſo light, that he could carry it without the 
leaſt Inconvenience : and, at the ſame Time, 
. fo dons elegant, thar no o Snuff-Box, ſet 


with 


- His Pockets were filled over and 
= Kill, as he came to new Treaſures, he 
was forced to throw aſide the old ones, to 
make Room: yet was told, that it would 
not be taken well, if he did not keep them 
all. At laſt he came fortunately into a 
Room of poliſhed Steel, where, on a Throne 
of Jaſper, ſat a Lady, with a Crown upon 
her Head, of the brighteſt Jewels. Upon 


vw cm. 
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with Diamonds, was ever more ornamented. 
It had Millions of little Drawers, all claſſed 
and numbered: and in theſe, he found all 
the fine Things he had been ſo incumbered 
with, ranged in their proper Order. 
The only Thing I inſiſt on, ſaid ſhe, is 
that you will keep your Drawers exactly 
clean, and never litter them with Traſh. 
If you ſtuff them, with what does not de- 
ſerve a Place, they will no longer be capa- 
ble of containing real Treaſures: but the 
Bottom of the Cabinet will become directly 
like a Sieve: and if Malice or Reſentment 
ever perſuade you, to put in any Thing out 
| of their Shops, you will ſoon find every 
Drawer infeſted with Snakes and Adders. 
But above all Things value the Gifts of 
Truth, Gratitude, and Friendſhip, which will 
All them with conſtant Perfume, that ſhall 
make you agreeable to every body. 
Thus furniſhed, George proceeded joy- 
fully, and aſcended from one Apartment 
to another, till he become poſſeſt of all the 
Treaſures of the Caſtle. Sometimes Inagi- 
nation led him into delightful Gardens, 
gay with perpetual Spring. Sometimes 
Lrom Entrances dug into the ſolid Rock, 
O (on 
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| Fon the Side of the Apartments oppoſite to 
the Windows) he wandered through the 
Mines of Science, and brought from thence, 
Riches that had not yet been diſcovered. 
The Holidays always found him cheerfully 
glad to go with them; but not impatient 
for their Approach, and equally glad to re- 
turn, when they flew back. Whenever 
he returned, he was received with Honour, 
and crowned with Wreaths of Bays and 
Laurel. He becamea Favourite with the 
Virtues, and the Graces, and at laſt was led 
by them to the Top of the Caſtle : where 
Reputation and Prudence waited to receive 
kim, and conduct him through a fair Plain, 
that was ſtretched out along the Top of the 
Mountain, and terminated by the glittering 
Temple of Felicity. : 
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HY doſt Thou not viſit my Hall, 

Daughther of the gentle Smile? 
Thou art in thy Hall of Joy: The Feaſt 
of Shells is ſpread: the Bards are aſſem- 
bled around. Sad I fit alone, and liſten to- 
the beaten Rain. The Gale ſounds hollow 
in the Eaſt, but no Muſic comes on the 
Blaſt, to- my ſolitary Ear. The red Coals 
_ glow ſullenly in my Grate, but they ſhould 

blaze cheerfully for Thee. Why doſt thou 
not viſit my Hall, Daughter of the gentle 
Smile? 

Thy Fame ſhall be heard i in * 
the Bards aſſemble at thy Call. When I go 
to the narrow Houſe, Silence ſhall reſt upon 
my Memory. For lonely J ſit all the Day, 
and liſten to the daſhing. Rain. The keen 
Wind whiſtles at my Gate, and drives away 
the timid Gueſt. Dark Boats paſs by on 
the ſwift Stream, but no Paſſenger lands at 
my Hall.. Thou too, O ſweet Daughter of 
the Smile, didſt fail by over the blue Wave, 
GO; when 
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when the Voice“ of Joy was in the Hall 
of Kings. But Therina paſt the Day ſilent 
and ſolitary. When a thoufand Oaks 
flamed beyond the Stream, ſhe ſaw the 
diſtant Blaze, like the red Streaks of the 
ſetting Sun. She heard the Murmur of the 
diſtant Shouts; and at laſt through the 
dark Air, ſhe ſaw the approaching Torch, 
that lighted back her Friends, from the 
Feaſt of empty Shells. She ran to meet 


them through the lonely Hall: and the 


Wind lifted her Cloak. 

Will no Voice reply to my Song? I too 
have a Harp, which the Winds ſweep with 
its Wings. i 


0 The Coronation, 


IMITATION u. 


 . THERINA any CARTHONA. 


ty  Therina. 
| WHO SHIER, of the Song, who 
is thy Look ſo penſive? Why doſt thou 
regard me with an Eye of Compaſſion? 
Caribona. 
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Cart bona. Thy melancholy Strain pierced 
my Heart. I view thee already as in the nar- 
row Houſe, where all is Silence and Darkneſs. 
1 look upon thee as a Diamond buried deep 
in the Rock, whem it. ought. to be flaming. 
on an imperial Diadem.. 

Therina. Partial is thine Eye, kind Daugh- 
ter of Harmony, and idly fictitious was my 
plaintive Strain. My Expectations look be- 
yond the narrow Houſe, and the View termi 
| nates in Splendour. Yet. I am. not a Dia- 
mond, O Carthona, but a feeble. Glow- - 

worm of the Earth, whoſe ſickly Luſtre 
would go out in open Day, and is. beheld 
to Advantage, only from being judiciouſly 
placed amidſt Obſcurity. 
Cartbona. Lowly Daughter. of Indolence; 
thou doſt not well toacquieſce in the mean 
eſt, and moſt uſeleſs Form of Being, who 
mighteſt warble on a Bough with the Song- 
ſtreſſes of the Grove, or ſhine on gay Wings, 

with the Flutterers of the Air. a 
T berina. I was once a Butterfly, O . 
thona, and my Exiſtence was moſt deſpica- 
ble. The Glow-worm in its low Eſtate, is 


pleaſing to the Eye, that approaches! it near: 
W 5:i# is 
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is uſeful ſometimes, to direct the Steps of 
the benighted Traveller. 

Cartbona. Daughter of Indotence ! _ 
Diſcourſe is idle and ungrateful. 

Therina. Hear then, O Carthona! the Re- 
verſe of my plaintive Strains, and may it 
ſound ſweet in thine Ears. Thou art pleaſed 
with the Tale of Malvina, who attended the 


blind Age of Oſſian, emphatically blind? 


Her Form riſes elegant to thy Mind, and 
the Voice of her Praiſe ſounds melodious to 
thy Fancy. Yet what is the Fame of Mal- 

vina? And what was che Merit of Oſſian? 

The Threads of my Life, O Carthona, though 

homely, are woven amid others of ineſti- 

mable Tincture. The Ties of indiſſoluble 

Friendſhip have mingled them among 

Threads of pureſt Gold, the richeſt Purple, 

and the brighteſt Silver. Such are the du- 

Table Textures, which Heaven has framed 

in the Loom of civilized Society : While 


the ſcattered Threads of Fingal's | Days are 


Hike Autumnal Cobwebs, toſt by Winds 


from Thorn to Thorn: whence ſome few 


of peculiar Whiteneſs are collected by the 
muſing Bard, when ſolitary he roams, 


amid the pathleſs Wild, 
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RUE Oman, I denght in Soak! Hr 
mony fooths my Soul. It ſooths it 
O 50 fan, but it raiſes it far above theſe graſ- 
ſy Clods, and rocky Hills. It exalts it above 
the vain Phantoms of Clouds, the Wenders 
ing Meteors of the Night. In > 
Liſten in thy Turn, thou' ſad Son of Fins 
gal, to the lonely Dweller of the Rock. Let 
thy Harp reſt for a while, and thy Thoughts 


ceaſe to retrace the War and Bloodſhed, of 
the Days that are paſt. Sightleſs art Thou 


O Offian; and fad is thy failing Age. Thine 
Ear is to the hollow Blaſt, and thy Expecta- 
tion is cloſed in the narrow Houſe. Thy 
Memory is of the Deeds of thy Fathers, and 
thy Fathers where are they? What O Oſſian, 
are thoſe Deeds of other Times? They are 
Horror, and Blood, and Deſolation. 85 231 
1 Harp of Oſſian be ſtill. Why doſt thou 
ſound in the Blaſt, and wake my ſleeping 
ee Deep and long has been its Repoſe. 
„„ 5 Solid 
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Solid are the Walls that ſurround me. The 


idle Laugh enters not here: Why then ſhould 
the idler Tear? Yet Offian I would weep for 


Thee: I would weep for Thee, Malvina.— 
But my Days are as the Flight of an Arrow. 
Shall the Arrow turn afide from its Mark ? 
Bright was thy Genius, Oſſian! But Dark- 
neſs was in thy Heart: It ſhrank from the 
Light of Heaven. The lonely Dweller of 


the Rock ſang, in vain, to thy deafened Ear. 


The Grecian was not blind like Thee. On 


him the true Sun never dawned: yet he 


ſung, though erroneous, of all-ruling Pro- 


rent of Gods and Men. Thy vivid Fancy 


O Offian, what beheld it but a cloudy Fin- | 
gal? Vain in the Pride of Anceſtry, thou 
remaineſt by Choice an Orphan, in an Orphan 
World. Did never the Dweller of the Reck | 

point out to thy friendleſs Age, a Kindred | 
higher than the Heaven? A Brotherhood 


wide as the World? A Staff to thy failing 
Steps? A Light to thy ſightleſs Soul? And 
didſt thou reject them, Offian ? What then 


is Genius, but a Meteor Brightneſs ? The 


Humble, the Mild, the Simple, the Unelo- 


vidence, and faintly looked up to the Pa- 
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welcome Paſtor, into fair Meads of everlaſt- 
ing Verdure.— While Thou ſatteſt gloomy 
on the Storm-beaten Hill, and repeating to 
the angry Blaſt, the Boaſt of human Pride: 
the Tales of Devaſtation of War : the Deeds: 
of other Times. Far other Times are theſe- 
Ah would they were! For ſtill Deſtruc-- 
tion ſpreads : ſtill human Pride riſes with 


the Tygers of the Deſart, and 3 its s hore- 
rid Boaſt! 
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T F 1 was not quite ſick of the Number 
1 of ſtupid Dreams, which have been writ 
in Imitation of thoſe excellent ones pub- 
liſhed in the Spectators, Tatlers, and ſome 
later periodical Papers, I ſhould be exceed- 
ingly tempted to fall into ſome allegorical 
Slumbers. After this Declaration, I know 
not why I may not actually do it; ſince . 
_ the People in a hundred other Inſtances, 
ſeem to imagine that cenſuring any Thing 
| violently, i is amply ſufficient. to excuſe dein 
being guilty of it. 
Suppoſe me then compoſed in my 2 
Chair, after having long meditated on that 
old and threadbare Compariſon of human 
Life to a Play. To this, my Imagination 
furniſhes Abundance of Scenery; and the 
Train of my Thoughts go on juſt as well, 
after my Eyes are cloſed, as it did before. 
As I have yet but a very inconſiderable Part 
in the Performance, I have Leiſure enough 


to 


* 


rss r I 


to ſtand between the Scenes, and to amuſe 
myſelf with various Speculations. Fortu- 
nately for me, I am placed near a Perſon, 
who can give me ſufficient Information of 
the whole Matter ; ſince indeed this vene- 
rable Perſon is no other, than the originally 
intended Directreſs of the Theatre, VWiſdom 
by Name: but being of a Temper above 
entering into all the little Diſpptes of the 
Actors, ſhe has ſuffered her Place to be 
uſurped by a Multitude of Pretenders, who 
mix the vileſt of Farces, and the abſurdeſt 
of Tragedies, with the nobleſt Drama i in the 
World. 

Theſe deſtructive Interlopers were buſily 
inſtructing all the Actors, as they appeared 
upon the Stage, and indeed one might 
eaſily ſee the Effects of their Teaching. 
Scarce one in fifty repeated a ſingle Line 
with a natural and unaffected Air. Every 
Feature was diftorted by Grimace : Many 
a good Sentiment outr#e, by the Emphaſis 
with which it was pronounced. 
Would it not put one quite out of Pa- 
tience, ſaid my Neighbour, to ſee that Fel- 
low there, fo entirely ſpoil one of the fineſt 


- Im in the Play, by turning it into a 
mere 
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mere e Rant! ? Is there any bearing that Man, 
who pretending to act the Lover, puts on 
all the Airs of a mad Man? Why Sir, do 
you think that graceful Figure, that Senſe, 
and all thoſe Advantages you were dreſt 
with, in order to do Honour to my Com- 
| pany, were given you, only that you might 
walk about the Stage, ſighing and exclaim- 
ing? Pray let me caſt an Eye upon your 
Part. Look ye, are here any of thoſe So- 
liloquies that you are every Moment putting 
in! — Why, here is not a fingle Word of 
Miſery, Death, Torment. — The Lover 

waking out of his Reverie, pointed to a 
Prompter that ſtood at a little Diſtance, 
when iſdom perceived it te be buſy [ma- 
gination. She only, with an Air of Com 


| paſſion, drew the poor Youth to her Side 


of the Stage, and begged he would keep 
out of the Hearing of fo bad a Director. 
Ihe next, we happened to attend to, was 
a young Woman, of a moſt amiable Figure, 
who ſtood pretty near us, but the Good 
nature in her Countenance was mixed with 
a Kind of haughty Diſdain, whenever ſhe 
turned towards Inagrnation, that did not ab- 
ſolutely pleaſe me. I remarked upon it to 
my 
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my Friend, and we jointly obſerved ber 
ſtealing Leiſure from her Part, to look over 
the whole Scheme of the Drama. That 
Actreſs, ſays ſhe, has a moſt charming 
Genius, but ſhe too has a Travers in it. 
Becauſe ſhe has ſeen ſome Love Scenes, in 

the Play, ridiculouſly acted, and heard 
them cenſured by thoſe, whoſe Judgment 
ſhe reſpects, and eſpecially becauſe ſhe is 
very juſtly diſpleaſed with all the bombaſt 
Stuff, Imagination puts into them, ſhe wall; 
againſt her Senſes believe, there is ſcarce a 
fingle Line about it, in the whole Drama: 
and there ' you may ſee her ſtriking out 
for ſpurious, Paſſages. that have warmed 
the nobleſt Hearts with generous Senti- 


ments, and gained a juſt Applauſe from 


Socrates and Plato themfelves: two of 
the fineſt Actors I ever had. This is, how- 
ever, an Error on the right Side. Happy 
for you, young Actreſs, if you never fall 
into a worſe. She. may. indeed miſs of 
ſaying an agreeable Thing, der ſhe never 
will ſay an abſurd one. 

Look yonder, and you will ſee more.dan- 
gerous, and more ridiculous Miſtakes. That 
* of young ** juſt entering on 
Fe the 
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the Stage, who cannot poſſibly have beheld 
more than half a Scene, pretend already, 
in a deciſive Way, to give their Judgment 

of the whole. They do not ſo much as wait 

for their Cue, (which Years and Difcretion 
ought to give them) but thruſt forward 
into the very Middle of the Action. Some 
of them, diſpleaſed with the Decorations 
of their Part of the Theatre, are buſied in 
hurrying the Tinſel Ornaments, from the 
the other Corners of it, where they were 
much more becomingly placed. That Man 
vonder, who ought to be acting the Part of 
a Hero, is ſo taken up with adjuſting his 
Dreſs, and that of his Companions, that he 
never once ſeems to think of the Green- 
Room, where all theſe Robes muſt ſoon be 
Tag afide. 

Look yonder, look yonder ! This is a 
pitiable Sight indeed. Behold that Woman 
exquiſitely handſome ſtill, though much 
paſt the Bloom of Youth, and formed to 
ſhine in any Part, but ſo unhappily attached 
to that ſhe has juſt left, that her Head'is 


Et abſolutely turned behind her: ſo unwilling 


is ſhe to loſe Sight of her beloved Gaieties. 
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In another Place you may fee Perſons, 
who, ſenſible that the ſplendid Dreſſes of 
the Theatre are only lent them, fora Time, 
diſdain, with a ſullen ill-judged Pride, to 
put them on at all, and ſo diſgrace the Parts. 
that were allotted them for their own Ad- 
vantage. 

Alas ! what a different Projepter has that 
Actor got! He was deſigned to repreſent a 
Character of Generoſity, and, for that Pur- 
poſe, furniſhed with a large Treaſure of 
Counters, which it was his Buſineſs to diſ- 
poſe of in the moſt graceful Manner, to thoſe 
Actors engaged in the ſame Scene with him. 
Inſtead of this, that old Fellow, Intereſt, who 
ſtands at his. Elbow,  has-prompted him to 
put the whole Bag into his Pocket, as if the. 
Counters themſelves were of real Value: 
whercas the Moment he ſets his Foot off 
the Stage, or is hurried down, through ſome 
of thoſe Trap-Doors, that are every Moment- 
opening round him, theſe Tinſel Pieces are 
no longer current. To conceal, in ſome 
Meaſure, the Falſeneſs of this Behaviour, he 
is forced to leave out a hundred fine Paſ- 
ſages, intended to grace his Character, and 
ia occaſion unnumbered Chaſms, and Incon- 
ſiſtencies, 
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e ie, which not only make him hiſſed, 
but the very Scheme of the Drama mur- 
-mured at. Yet ſtill he perſiſts: and ſee?! 
juſt now, when he ought to be gracefully 
treading the Stage with a ſuperior Air; he 
is ſtooping down to pick up ſome more 
-Counters that happen to be fallen upon the 
dirty Floor, made dirty on Purpoſe for the 
-Diſgrace of thoſe who chuſe to grovel there. 
You can ſcarce have an Idea, added my 
Inſtructreſs, how infinitely the Harmony of 
the whole Piece is interrupted, by the Miſ- 
-uſe which theſe wrong-headed Actors make 
of its mere Decorations. The Part you 
have to act, Child, is a very ſmall one. But 
remember, it is infinitely ſuperior to every 
ſuch Attachment. Fix your Attention upon 
its Meaning; not its Ornaments. Let your 
Manner be juſt, and unaffected; your Air 
-Cheerful and .diſengaged. Never pretend 
to look beyond the preſent Page: and abeve 
all, truſt the great Author of the Drama, with 
his own glorious Work: and never think 
to mend what is above your Underſtanding, 
ꝓy minute Criticiſms, that are below it. 
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ETHOUGHT-as I was fitting at 
Work, a young Woman came into 
the Room, clothed in a looſe green Garment. 
Her long Hair fell in Ringlets upon her 
Shoulders: Her Head was crowned with 
Roſes and Myrtles. A prodigious Sweet- 
neſs appeared in her Countenance, and not- 
withſtanding the Irregularity of her Features, 
and a certain Wildneſs in her Eyes, ſhe ſeem- 
ed to me the moſt WR en I bad 
ever beheld. 

When ſhe was entered, ſhe preſented me 
with a little green Branch, upon which was 
a ſmall Sort of Nut encloſed in a hard black 
Shell, which ſhe ſaid was both wholeſome 
and delicious, and bid me follow her, and 
not be afraid, for ſhe was going to make 
me happy. 

I did as ſhe commanded me, W imme- 
diately a Chariot deſcended, and took us up. 
It was made of the richeſt Materials, and 

drawn 
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Arawn by four Milk-white Turtles. Whilſt 
we were hurried with a rapid Motion, over 
vaſt. Oceans, boundleſs Plains, and barren 
Deſarts, ſhe told me, that her Name was 
Imagination; that ſhe was carrying me to 
Parnaſſus, where ſhe herſelf lived. 

TT had ſcarce Time to thank her, before 
we arrived at the Top of a very high Moun- 
tain, covered with very thick Woods. Here 
we alighted: and my Guide taking me by 
the Hand, we paſt through ſeveral beautiful 
Groves of Myrtle, Bays, and Laurel, ſepas 
rated from one another by little green Al- 
leys, enamelled with the fineſt Flowers. 
Nothing was to be heard but the ruſtling 
of Leaves, the humming of Bees, the warb 
ling of Birds, and the purling of Streams : 
and in ſhort, this Spot ſcemed to be a Pa- 

radiſe. 
After wandering ſome Time in this de- 
lightful Place, we came to a long Graſs- 
Walk; at the further End of which, in a 
Bower of Jaſſamins and Woodbines, ſtrewed 
with Flowers, ſat a Woman of a middle Age, 
but of a pleaſing Countenance. Her Hair 
was finely braided: and ſhe wore a Habit 
of changeable Silk. 


When 
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When we approached her ſhe was weav= 
ing Nets of the fineſt Silk, which ſhe imme 
diately threw down, and embraced me. I 
was ſurprized at fo much Civility from a 
Stranger; which ſhe perceiving, bid me not 
wonder at the Kindneſs ſhe ſhowed: for me, 
at firſt Sight, ſince, befides' my being in the 
' Company of that Lady, (pointing to Vnagi- 

nation) which was Recommendation enough, 

my on Perſon would entitle me to the 


Favour of all who ſaw me: but, added ſhe, 
you have had a long Walk, and want 2 3 


come and ſit down in my Bower. 

Though this Offer would, at — . 
21 Time, have been very acceptable to me, yet 
ſo great was my Deſire of ſeeing the Muſes, 
that I begged to be excuſed, and to have 


Permiſſion to purſue my Journey. Being 


informed by Imagination where we were go- 


ing, ſhe commended: my laudable Curioſity, 
and ſaid, ſne would accompany us. As we 


went along, ſne told me her Name was 


Good-Hill, and that the was a great Friend 
to the Muſes, and to the Lady who brought 
me hither, whom ſhe had brought up from a 
n and had ſaved her from being carried 


* 


away 


Gs we «©... 
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way by Severity and en ber inve- | 
_ terate Enemies. 

When ſhe had done ſpeaking, we mite 
at the happy Place 1 had ſo much wiſhed to 
ſee. It was a little circular Opening, at 
the upper End of which fat, on a Throne 
of the moſt fragrant Flowers, a young Man, 
ina Flame-coloured Garment, of a noble, 
but haughty Countenance. He was crown= 
ed with Laurel, and held a Harp in his 
Hand. Round him fat nine beautiful 
young Women, who all played upon muſical 
Inſtruments. Theſe, Imagination told me, 
were Ap2llo and the Muſes. But above all 
the reſt, there were three that I moſt ad- 
mired, and whe ſeemed fondeſt of me. 
One of theſe was clothed in a looſe: and 
Careleſs Manner;; ſhe was repoſed on a Bank 
of Flowers, and ſung with a ſweeter Voice 
than any of the others. The Garment of 
the ſecond was put. on. with the greateſt 
Care and Exactneſs, and richly embroidered 
with the gayeſt Colours, but it did not ſeem 
to fit her. But it was the third whom I. 
moſt admired. She was crowned with 
Roſes and a Variety of other Flowers. She 
played upon all the Inſtruments, and never 
ſtaid five Minutes 1 in a Place. | 
n | = 
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Juſt as I was going to ſit down to a fine 
Repaſt, which they had prepared for me of 
the Fruits of the 1 we ſaw two 
grave- looking Men advancing towards us. 
Immediately Imagination ſhrieked” out, and 
Good-Will ſaid the had great Reaſon, for 
thoſe were Severity and Il Humour, who had 
like to have run away with her when but a 
Child z as ſhe: had told me before. You too, 
added the, may be in Danger, therefore 
come into the Midſt of us. 

I did ſo: and by this Time the two Men 
were come up. One of them was com- 
pletely armed, and held a Mirror in his 
Hand. Tne other wore a long Robe, and 
held, in one Hand, a Mariner's-Compaſs, 
and in the other, a Lanthorn. They ſoon 
pierced to the Center of our little Troop; 
and the firſt, with much ado, at length 
forced me from the only two, who ſtifl 
held out againſt them, and made me hearken 
to the other, who bid me not be afraid, 
and told me, though I might be prejudiced 
againſt him and his Companion, by thoſe 
F had lately been with, yet they had a greater 
Defire of my Happineſs, and would do 
more towards it. But, faid he, if you have 
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eat any of that Fruit, which you have in 
your Hand, of which the real Name is 
Olſtinacy, all I can ſay will be ineffectual. 

I aſſured him, I had not taſted this fatal 
Fruit. He ſaid he was very glad of it, and 
bid me throw it down and follow him, 
which I did, till by a ſhorter Way, wecame 
to the Brow of the Mountain. When we 

were there, he told me, the only Way to 
deliver myſelf from the Danger I was then 
in, was to leap down into the Plain below. 
As the Mountain ſeemed very ſteep, and 
the plain very barren, I could neither per- 
ſuade myſelf to obey, nor had I Courage to 
diſobey him. 

I thus ſtood wavering for ſome Time, till 
the Man in Armour puſhed me down, as 
Mentor did Telemachus. When I was re- 
covered from the firſt Shock of my Fall, 
how great was my Surprize to find this Para- 
diſe of the World, this delightful Moun- 
tain, was raiſed to that prodigious Height, 
by mere empty Clouds. 

After they had given me ſome Time to 
wonder, He, who held the Lanthorn in 
his Hand told me, that the Place before | 
me was the Mount of Polly. That Imagi- 
8. nalion f 
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aten v was Romance, Good Will was Flattery, 
Apollo was Bombaſt. That the two falſe 
Muſes who tried moſt to keep me from 
coming with them, were Self-Conceit and 


Taleneſs : that the others were Inconflancy, 


Falſe-Taſte, Ignorance and Affectation her 
Daughter, Enibuſiaſm of Poetry, Credulity 
a great Promoter of their deſpotic Domi- 
nion, and Fantaftica/ne/s, who took as many 
Hearts as any of the reſt. 
I thanked him for this Information, and 
told him, that it would almoſt equal the Joy 
of my Deliverance, to know the Names of 
my Deliverers. He told me his own was 
Good- Advice, and his Companion's Good-Sen/e 
his Brother, and born at the ſame Time.. He 
added, that if I liked their Company, they 
would, after having ſhewn me the many 
thouſand Wretches, whom my falſe Friends 
had betrayed, conduct me to the Abode of 
Application and Perſeverance, the Parents of 
all the Virtues. 

I tald him that nothing could afford me 


2 more ſenſible Pleaſure. Then, faid he, pre- 


pare yourſelf for a Scene of Horror: and im- 
mediately, with the Help of his Brother, he 
lifted up the Mountain, and diſcovered 
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to my Sight a dark and hollow Vale, 


where under the Shade of Cypreſs and Yew, 
lay in the utmoſt Miſery, Multitudes of un- 


happy Mortals, moſtly young Women, run 


away with by Romance. When 1 had left 
this dreadful Spot, and the Mountain was 
cloſed upon them, juſt as I was going to 


be good and happy, ſome unhappy Accident 
awakened me. 
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Aware my Laura, vel able as 
Awake my Friend, to Hours unſoild by me 
Awake to padre Joys and Thought refin d,. | 
Youth's cheerful Morn, and Wirtue 's vigorous Mind 
Wake to all Joys, fair Friendſhip can beſtow. 
All that from Health, and profp'rous Fortune flow. 
Still doſt Thou ſleep t awake, imprudent Fair, 
Few Hours has Life, and few. of+thoſe can ſpare; 


Forſake thy drowſy Couch, and ſprightly riſe 
While yet freſh Morning ſtreaks the ruddy Skies 2 I 
While yet the Birds their early. Mattins fing,. _ 
And all around us blooming as the Spring. 
Fre fiiltry. Phoebus with his ſcorching. Ray : 
Has drank the Dew-drops-from their Manſon gays. 
Scorch'd ev*ry Flow'r, e eich drooping 

Greets. We 
Pall'd the pure Air, and:char'd the Wang Scene. 


Still doſt Thou ſleep? O riſe; imprudent Fair, 
Few Hours has: Life, nor of thoſe few-can ** 


But this, perhaps; was but a Summer Song 
And Winter Nights are dark,, and bold and long: & 
Weak Reaſon that, for ſleeping paſt the Morn - 
Yet urg'd by Sloth, and by Indulgence dem. 
Oh rather haſte. to riſe, my ſlumb' ring Friend; : © 
ha feeble Suns their ſcanty Influence lend; 
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While cheerful Day-light yet adorns the Skies, 

Awake, my Friend ! my Laura haſte to riſe, 

For ſoon the Uncertain ſhort-liv'd Day ſhall fail, - 

And ſoon ſhall Night extend ber footy Veil: 

Blank Nature fades, black Shades and — 
, e 

Haunt the fick Eye, and fill the Court of Fear. ; 
O therefore fleep no more, imprudent Fair, 
Few Hours has Day, few Days the circling Year, ; 
Few Years has Life, and few of theſe can ſpare. 


| Think of the Taft thoſe Hours have yet in view, 
Reaſon to arm, and Paſſion to ſubdue ; 
While Life's fair Calm, and flatt'ring Moments laft, 
To fence your Mind againft the ſtormy Blaſt: _, 
Farly to hoard bleſt Wifdom's Peace-fraught Store, 
Ere yet your Bark forſakes the friendly 34 
And \bg Winds whiſtle, and the Billows roar. 
Imperſect Beings ! weakly arm'd to beer 
Pleaſure 's ſoft Wiles, or Sorrow's open War; 
Alternate Shocks from ff rent Sides to feel, 
Now to ſubdue the Heart, and now to ſteel: 
Yet fram'd with high Afpirings, ſtrong Deſires, 
How mad th* Attempt to quench celeſtial Fires! 
Still to Perfection tends ch teſtleſs Mind, 
And Happineſs its bright Reward aſſigu d. 
66yͤ m obfatc the Heav'n-beam'd } | 

Ray. 
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Not weakly arm's, if ever on dur Guard,. 
Nor to the worſt unequal if prepar d: 1 - 
Not anfurmountable the Taſk, if lov'd; © OI NS 
Nor ſhort the Time, if ev*ry Hour ah. Mu 

O rouſe thee then, nor ſhun the glorious Seis, 0 
Extend, improve, enjoy thy Hours of Life: - 

Aſſert thy Reaſon; animate thy Heart, oP 
And act thro? Life's ſhort Scene the-uſeful a * 
Then ſleep in Peace, by gentleſt Mem'ry crown is 
Till THE" 8 * Vear has fill'd i its r Rout in 
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on Reading the Love” Erro, 174. 
Hrruzx your Wreaths, ye drooping Muſes 8 


bring 
The ſhort-lived Rock, that blooms but to decay; 
Love's fragrant Myrtles, that in Paphos ſpring, 
And deathleſs Poetry's immortal Bay. 


And Oh thou gentleſt Shade accept the Verſe, | 
Mean tho' it be, and artleſsly fincere, ; 
That penſive thus attends thy filent Hearſe, _ -- 
And ſteals, in ſecret Shades, the pious Tear. 
What Heart, by Heav'n with gen'rous S Hef blelh 
But in thy Lines its native Language reads? 
Where hapleſs Love, in Clame "lainnefs dreſt, 
n mourns, and elegantly _ os 
P 6 In. 


In) vain, * thy 1 
Trac'd the fair Scenes of dear Jemeſtic Life, 
The ſportive Loves forſook their wanton Play, 


To paint for Thee the Miftreſs, Friend and Wife: 


One caught from Delia's Lips the winning Smile, 
One from her Eyes his little Soul inſpir d: 

Then ſeiz'd thy Pen, and ſmoeth'd thy flowing Style, 
| Then wept, and trembled, and with Sobs admir'd. 
O Jucklefs Lover | form ' d for better Days, 
For golden Years, and Ages long ago, 

For Thee Perſephone impatient ſtays, 

For Thee the Willow and the Cypreſs grow. 
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Writ on New-Year's-Eve while the Bells. 
. vere ringing out the Old Year. 


A GAIN th 8 Year, 
Beneath fair Skies ſerene and clear, 
- Completes its gentle Round; 
Sweet Bells in tuneful Sounds expreſs 
Gay Thanks for rural Happineſs, - 
And Months with, N cro n' d. 
ITE e | 211 While 
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While yet remains the courteous Gueſt, 
O be my grateful Thoughts expreſt 
Unmix'd with Grief or Fear. 
| Farewel ye Seaſons | roll away, 
I wiſh not to prolong your Stay, 
Tho' Age brings up the Rear. 


II. 
Cheerful I truſt, for future Good, 
The Hand which all the paſt beſtow'd, 
Nor heed Life's ſhifting Scene. 
Farewel kind Year, which ſtill has bleſt 
My Days with Peace, my Nights with *. 
And leav'ſt my Mind ſerene. 


IV. 
Not yet but now impends the Stroke, 5 
The far reſounding Midnight Clock = 
Has ſummon'd Thee 'awayz _ 2 ; \* 
Go mingle with the countleſs paſt, „ 


Fill Time himſelf has liv'd his laſt, - oe 

In ſoft Oblivion ſtay. ** 

95 V. 
But then with fmiling Grace appear, 
Thou blameleſs, Grief: unſullied Year, 

O fmile once more on me. 
And witneſs that thy golden Hours 
Have all been priz'd as Summer Flow'rs;. 

By ſome induſtrious Bee. 


% * 
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Fon Cheer fulneſs, Nymph _ all Nymphs 
doſt excel, 


Ab tell me ſweet Cheer fulueſs 1 DEE, doſt thou dwell? 

I would fearch the World round, Thee dear Charmer | 
to find, 

And with thy =; Chaplet my Forehead to bind. 


II. 


When, with Thee, mall I drink of the clear r 
Fpring, 
While Birds on the Branches rejoicingly fog? ? 
When, with Thee, on the Sun-ſhiny Hills ſhall 
I play, | 
When all Nature around us, + hooks flow'ry and gay ? 
Oh why have I loſt Thee? What heedleſs Offence, 
Delightful Companion, has baniſh'd Thee hence ? 
This Heart, ſtill thy own, has admitted no Gueſt 
By whom Thou, deareſt Charmer, ſhould be diſ- 
poſſeſt. | 
: IV. | 
Thou c-er wert known with Religion to dwell, 
And gild with thy Smiles her 3 Cell: 
With Innocence Thou trippeſt light o'er the _ 


While the blue Sky above 2 al clear and fe- 
rene. | "3 


With 
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With Pbiloſaphy oft thy gay Moments were paſt, 
When Socrates heighten'd the pleaſing Repaſt, 


With Induſtry ever Thou loveſt to go, 
Tho the carry the Milk-Pail, or follow the Plough, 


| 332 | - 

Far any from my Boſom I baniſh'd thy Foes, 

Nor admitted one Thought, that could hurt BY Re- 
__ pole: i 

Unreſting Ambition, wild Paſſion $ Excel ; A 

2 vain, and romantic D . 

Indeed giddy Mirth, and her frolickſome Crew 

But little, if ever, thy Roſalind knew: _ 

Yet my Solitude often by Thee has been bleſt, 

_ D Thou haſt brighten” d * ſweeten'd r 


| vil. 


Why then art Thou gone? Oh inconſtant as fair, 

Art Thou only a Tenant of Summer's ſoft Air ? p 

Full well did I hope thy perpetual Ray, 

Should gild with mild Luſtre, Life's moſt ſt gloomy 
Day. 


IX. 
Sweet Songſtreſs dot Thou 0 fad Philomel ay, 


To ſeek in new Climes a a more temperate Sky:? 
While 


— 
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While the Red-Breaft all Winter continues to ſings 

CEO Ee WEN Ins Ong 

X. S 

Thou thouldft be, tho Life, my Companion and 
-_ Guide, 


Come Sickneſs, come Sorrow, whatever betide : 
Gift of Heav'n to ſhorten our weariſome Way, 


Thro? * Valley of Toil, to the Regions of Dey. | 
XI. 

But methinks, in my Heart ſtill, a1 hear Thee reply) 

I cheriſh one Gueſt, _— ————— i 

Grey Memory famous, like Neſtor of old, 

For honicd Diſcourſes, and Stories twice told. 

Old Memory often wilt dwell on a Tale. 

That makes the freſh Roſe in thy Garland grow pale: 

Yet what can he tell, that may juſtly diſpleaſe 

Thee, whoſe Cloud-piercing Eye all Futurity ſees & 
ä 

He ſpeaks but what Gratitude dictates, and Truth, 

Recals the gay Moments of Friendſhip and Youth : 

He tells of paſt Pleaſures ſecurely our own, 


And ſo much of our Journey how happily gone. 
VVV 
Thou knoweſt, fair Charmer of Lineage divine, 
That ſoon. the clear Azure unclouded fhall ſaine: 


POETR Y. 39 
That Life's tranſient Bleflings the Earneft but give 
Of ſuch as from Time ſhall no Limits receive. 
Od come then, dear Source of Good-Humour and 
Who teacheſt at once to be pleas d and to pleaſe; 
And ever henceforth, with thy Rofalind dwell, 
Sweet Cheerfulnefs, Nymph, who all Nymphs doſt 


s TANSZ A 8, 
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Heome the real State of Things 
Ideal World adieu, 
Where Clouds pil'd up by Fancy's Hand 
Hang lou'ring o'er each View. 2 = 
Here the gay Sunſhine of Content 
Shall gild each humble Scene: 


And Life ſteal on, with gentle Pace, 
| Beneath a Sky ſegene, 


3 
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c . 3 3% 24 1. 8 
Helperian Trees mia my Grove 
h I afk not to behold, _ 
Since e ev'n from Ovid's Song Re.” 
Nor would I have the Phenix build 
In my poor Elms his Neſt, 


For where ſhall odorous Gums be found 


To treat the beauteous Gueſt ? 


AW. 9 2s 4 atv 
\ = 


Hence forth no Pleaſure I deſue 
In any wild Extreme, 

Such as ſhould Jull the captiv'd Mind 
In a bewitching Dream. 

Friendſhip I aft, without Caprice, 
When Faults are over ſeen: 


Errors on both Sides mix'd with Truth, 
| And kind Good-will between. 


vn. 


Health, that may beft its Value prove 

By light Returns of Pain: 

Amuſements to enliven Life, 115 
Croſſes to proveit win 
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Thus . __ my. Hours away ard — ) 

* | Extracting Good from all :' Vids wii 3A 

2 ill Time ſhall from my e | 
Puſh 5 uncertain ! a 7 


* - — 


Writ in the Conte? le the ; End of 


Autumn. 


PRING, gay Seaſon, is no more, 0 
Summer's golden Reign is oer. 

Soul to cloſe the varied Year, 

Hoary Winter ſhall appear. | 
When the Northern Tempeſts aim 
When the Hills are hid im Snow, 

Where ſhall drooping Fancy a” . 
Scenes to ſoothe a rural opera 


When the buſy World Nan 
To the gay, the feſtive 8 
Say, within the lonely Cell, 


How ſhall ſweet Contentment dwell? - 


Shall not then the tedious Day 

Sad and ſilent wear away? 5 
Shall not all the darkſome Ni; cht 
Fondly dream of vain Delight? | 


fi 


a FPO ET R. 
To deluſive Sleep refign'd, 

Chas d by chirping Birds away, 

At the chilly Dawn of Day 

| Then to turn the ſtudious Page 
Shall the Morning Hours engage: 
When the Lamps at Ev*ning burn, 
Still the ſtudious Page to turn. 7 


Or intent with Hand and Eye 

The laborious Loom to — 

There a mimic Spring to raiſe, 

Vain Purſuit of trifling Praiſe. 
Hence will Fancy often ſtray 
To the Circles of the Gay. 155 
— Shall ſhe not ?—then prithee bind 
In thy Chains the veering Mind. 


As it lifts the Wind may blow, 
Paney Jef her Ruler know, 
Idle Being, ſhadowy Queen, 
Empreſs of a fairy Scene. 

Summer, Spring, and Autumn pal, | 
Welcome Winter comes at laſt > 
Winter comes, with ſober Cheer, 
Winding up the varied Year, 
| When the verdant Scenes are loft, 
When the Hills are white with Froſt, 

Fancy's idle Reign is done, 
| Reaſon's Empire is begun. 
Happy, gay Ones, may you be 
++ ner 


To che Happy, to the Gay, 55 
Uareprov'd my Thoughts ſhall fray. 
Pleafant is it to behold _ 


— Diſtant Mountains tipp'd with Gold, 


Sunny Landſcapes round us ſpread, 


While our Path is in the Shade. 3 


Welcome Morpheus, with thy Train, 
Pleaſing Phantoms of the Brain: 
Welcome Sol's returning Ray, 
Chirping Birds and dawning Day. 
Welcome then the ſacred Lore, 
Peaceful Wiſdom's endleſs Store ; 
Hours ineſtimably dear, 
Welcome happieſt of the Year! 
Then the Pencil, then the Loom, 560 
Welcome ev'ry mimic Bloom. 1 
Health, and Induſtry, and Peace, 
Muſe enough, thy Labour ceaſe. 


/ 
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Form'd for boundleſs Bliſs! Immortal Soul, 
Why doſt thou prompt the melancholy Sich 


While Evening Shades diſcloſe the glowing Pole, 


And Silver Moon Beams tremble o'er the Sky. 


Theſe glowing Stars ſhall ſade, this Moon ſhall al, | 
This tranfitory Sky ſhall melt away, 


Whilſt thou triumphantly ſurwiving all 


- 


Shalt glad expatiate in eternal Day, © + 
| ; | Sickens 


334 P. Os Er Tir Re Yo 
Sickens the Mind with Langings vainly great, 
To trace myſterious Wiſdom's ſecret Ware, 


| While chain'd and bound in this ignoble State, 
Humbly it breathes ſincere, imperfect Praiſe? C5 


Or glows the beating Heart with ſacred Fires, 
And longs to mingle in the Worlds of Love? 
Or, fooliſh Trembler, feeds its fond Deſires 
Of earthly Good? or dreads Life's Ills to prove? 


Back does it trace the Flight of former Years, 
The Friends. lamented, and the Pleaſures paſt ? 

Or wing'd with Forecaſt vain, and impious Fears, 
Preſumptuous to the Cloud-hid Future haſte ? 


Hence, far be gone, ye Fancy folded Pains, - 
Peace, trembling Heart, be ev'ry. Sigh ſuppreſt: 
Wiſdom ſupreme, eternal Goodneſs reigns, 
Thus far is ſure: to Heav'n reſign the reſt. 


HAT art thou, Memory of former Days, 
That doſt ſo ſubtly touch the feeling Heart? 
Thou knowꝰſt ſuch pleaſing Sadneſs to impart? 
That doſt ſuch thrilling dear Ideas raiſe? | 
Eaeh wonted Path, each once familiar Place; 
Each ObjeR, that at firſt but common ſeem'd, 
Beheld again ſome Sacredneſs has gain d, 
With Fancy's Hues inexplicably ſtain'd, 
And by Remembrance venerable deem 'd. 


Nor 


Nor idle Workings: theſe e fond, ; 
Some ſolemn Fruththe Heay'n-ſent N 
Stretching, our Thoughts | theſe bounded Scenes 
beyond, 
And this their Voice, and this the Truth they teach, 
Time paſt to Man ſhould be an awful Theme, 
No Magic can the Fugitive recall; 
If idly loſt in Pleaſure's Noon- day 3 ba 
Or vainly waſted, Paſſion's wretched Thrall. 
Know, thou profuſe that Portion was thy All, 
That narrow Pittance of ſome ſcanty Vears, 
Was giv'n Thee O unthinking Fool, to buy 
The, Priceleſs Treaſures of Eternity. 
Hence fond Remembrance prompts unbidden Tears 
And ſomething fadly ſolemn mingles ſtill, 
With ev'ry Thought of Time for ever gone, 
Diſtinct from paſt. Events of Good or Ill, 

Or Viewof Life's ſwift Changes haſtening on. 
The Sadneſs hence: But hence the Sweetneſs too 
For well-ſpent Time ſoft whiſpers to the Mind 

Hopes of a bleſt Eternity behind, 
That ev ry happy Moment ſhall renew. 
Now pleaſing Fancy lend thy endleſs Clue, 
And thro' the Maze of Bliſs our Path-way guide 
Where bloom unfading Joys on ev'ry Side, | 
And each gay Winding offers to the View, 
Here, boundleſs Proſpects opening to the Sight, 
In full celeſtial Glory dazzling bright 
Increaſing ſtill, and ever to increaſe ; 
There, the ſoft Scenes of en, and Peace. 


'Thro? 


8 POETRY, 


Thro* which, i in early Youth, or riper Age, 
A Hand all gracious leads the virtuous Few, 
That graceful Tread on Life's important Stage, 
But fairer now and brighter ev'ry Hue : 
For ſtormy Clouds too often intervene, 
And throw dark Shadows o'er this mortal Scene, | 
Blaſt the fair Buds of Hope, or ſaatch from Sight 
The dear Companions of our ſocial Way, . * 
Abſorb'd at once in Death's impervious Night. 
Loſt for a while - but when eternal Day 
Shall gladſome dawn, at once its glorious Ray, 
Shows the fair Scene of Happineſs complete: 
Then Friends, Companions, Lovers joyful meet, 
Thence never more to part: and fully blown we 
The Buds of Hope their laſting Bloom diſplay. 
Then ſweet Remembrance wakes without Regret 
And back each human Path they fondly trace, 
That led thro' ſteady Wiſdom's peaceful OY 
Turo the ſtill Vale of dear domeſtic Life: 
Or thro* the Toils of Virtue's arduous Strife, 
To this bleſt Paradiſeg this beamy Crown, 
This cloudleſs Day, whoſe Sun ſhall never ſet. 
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